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THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 
LIMITS AND POSSIBILITIES 


StanLeY HorrMann 


No field of study is more slippery than 
international relations. The student of 
government has a clear frame of refer- 
ence: the state within which occur the 
developments which he examines. The 
student of international relations, unhap- 
pily, oscillates between the assumption of 
a world community which does not exist, 
except as an ideal, and the various units 
whose decisions and connections form 
the pattern of world politics—mainly, the 
nation-states, International organizations 
therefore tend to be considered either as 
the first institutions of a world in search 
of its constitution or as instruments of 
foreign policies. The scholar who follows 
the first approach usually blames, cor- 
rectly enough, the nation-states for the 
failures of the organization; but he rarely 
indicates the means which could be used 
to bring the realities of world society into 
line with his ideal. The scholar who takes 
the second approach stresses, accurately 
enough, how limited the autonomy of 
international organizations has been and 
how little they have contributed to the 
achievement of their objectives; but be- 
cause he does not discuss his fundamental 
assumption—the permanence of the na- 
tion-state’s driving role in world politics 
—he reaches somewhat too easily the con- 
clusion that the only prospect in inter- 
national affairs is more of the same. 
Stran_ey Horrmann, a former officer of the French 


Political Science Association, is now Instructor in 
Government at Harvard University. 


*We have argued this elsewhere at greater length. 
See “‘Quelques Aspects du Réle du Droit International 


It may well be that this conclusion, too, 
is justified, but it should not be arrived 
at through a shortcut. The approach 
which seems the most satisfactory, though 
not the simplest, should be the following 
one. First, the objectives defined by the 
Charter of the United Nations are to be 
considered as the best moral goals states- 
men can pursue; that is, the maintenance 
of peace and security, the promotion of 
economic, social and cultural cooperation, 
respect for human rights, and the estab- 
lishment of procedures for peaceful 
change. (Implicit in this assumption is, 
of course, another one: it is legitimate 
that statesmen should assign moral ends 
to their policies, and that states’ activities 
should be submitted to moral judgments, 
the absence of a single, supranational sys- 
tem of values notwithstanding.)' Sec- 
ondly, the means through which these 
objectives are to be sought are necessarily 
international agreements; no conquest of 
the world by one nation, or even by an 
alliance of nations, could bring them 
about; consent is indispensable, even if it 
means that they can only be reached 
gradually and partially. Thirdly, it can- 
not be assumed at the outset that the pres- 
ent structure of international society must 
be the permanent framework of action, 
for it may well be that the objectives can- 
not be reached within such a framework, 


dans la Politique Btrangétre des Etats’’ in: Association 
Francaise de Science Politique, La politique drangére of 
ses fondement:, Pastis, Armand Colin, 1954, p. 264-270. 
See also A. H. Feller, ‘In Defense of International Law 
and Morality,"" Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, July 1952 (Vol. 282), 
Pp. 77-78. 
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as, for instance, the World Federalists 
have argued, Changes in the structure 
may thus appear necessary. But one has 
to avoid utopias; if it is unwise to postu- 
late the perpetuation of the present sys- 
tem, it is equally unwise to advocate 
ways which an analysis of world politics 
reveals to be blocked. 

The problem which we want to discuss 
briefly can thus be phrased in the follow- 
ing terms: given the present structure of 
world society, what should and what can 
international organizations do to pro- 
mote the objectives which we have 
mentioned? 


I 


A short analysis of present world so- 
ciety reveals a number of paradoxes and 
contradictions, 

In the first place, the scene is domi- 
nated by two opposite developments. On 
the one hand, there is the phenomenon 
usually described as bipolarity of power. 
On the other hand, at the same time that 
military and economic strength has be- 
come centered, temporarily perhaps, in 
only two superpowers, there has been a 
trend toward further political disintegra- 
tion of the world. As the process of 
“social mobilisation” of hitherto “passive” 
peoples progresses,’ the number of sov- 
ereign states has increased,” and the con- 
tinuing break-up of former empires will 
undoubtedly add new ones. Both de- 
velopments, contradictory as they appear, 
make the return to a concert of the great 
powers impossible; the necessary solidar- 
ity and fluidity of power are both gone.’ 
And yet, the technological gap between 


* See Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Com- 
munication, John Wiley and Technology Press, 1955. 

* See BE. H. Carr, Nationalism and Ajter, New York, 
Macmillan, 1945, p. 53, for predictions to the contrary. 

*See Kenneth Dawson, ““The UN in a Disunited 
World,’ World Politics, January 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 2), 


the advanced and the backward nations 
is greater than ever before. 

In the second place, the process of in- 
terlocking interests and activities, which 
internationalists once hopefully described 
as leading inevitably to a world commu- 
nity, has indeed continued. The distinc- 
tion between internal and international 
affairs is now ruled out; it has therefore 
become impossible to prevent one nation 
from influencing and intervening in the 
policies of another. The superb autonomy 
and specialization of diplomacy is over, 
and nearly the whole world has become 
a “Turkish question”. At the same time, 
however, the psychological effect of this 
development has been rebellion and seek- 
ing refuge in a conception made for, and 
reminiscent of, a more idyllic age: the 
concept of national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, The contradiction is nowhere 
more apparent than in the UN itself. The 
organization has contributed immeasur- 
ably to an internationalization of all prob- 
lems, and to a kind of equalization of 
diplomatic standards and practices for all 
members; but at the same time its opera- 
tions are based on the principle of equal- 
ity and the myth of sovereignty. The 
smaller states use sovereignty as a fortress, 
and the superpowers as a safeguard of 
their own freedom of action against 
friendly or hostile restraints.” 

In the third place, the two sets of fac- 
tors previously mentioned have produced 
a fundamental change in the politics of 
the two leading powers. The great 
powers of the nineteenth century used 
limited means for limited objectives. The 
relations between these powers could 
easily be described in equations, or at 


p. 209, and this writer's Organisations internationales 
et Pouwoirs Politiques des Etats, Paris, Armand Colin, 
1954, part I. 

* See Max Beloff, Foreign Policy amd the Democratic 
Process, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1955, lecture 
IV. 
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least in mechanistic terms—balancing 
process, equilibrium, etc. The super- 
powers of today have trans-national ob- 
jectives; each one stands both for a 
certain organization of the world, and 
for a certain distribution of social forces 
and political power in each nation.” The 
means they use, with one important ex- 
ception (the resort to general war), are 
also much broader. Their emphasis, in 
the choice of means, is far less on national 
power, far more on gaining allies. As 
some theorists have shown, this “multiple 
equilibrium” opens new channels of in- 
fluence for the two superpowers and 
creates, at the expense of both, new pro- 
cedures of restraint quite different from 
the restraints imposed on the big powers 
by the European concert. No big power 
can “go it alone” and define its interests 
to the exclusion of other nations’ inter- 
ests; the only, though very real and im- 
portant, choice it has is between more 
and less broad international definitions 
of ends and means, depending on the 
kind and amount of international power 
it wants to mobilize. 

In the fourth place, the smaller nations 
are torn between two modes of behavior 
in which they usually try to indulge 
simultaneously, as well as between two 
attitudes toward both the nation-state 
and the UN. The two modes of behavior 
represent two levels of world politics. On 
the one hand, the smaller states try to 
protect themselves, collectively, against 
the rivalries of the two superpowers. In- 
dividually, they would be the victims of 
the great conflict; together, they have the 
best chance of restraining the big powers 

* Raymond Aron, ‘En quéte d'une Philosophie de la 
Politique ftrangére,"" Revue FPrangaise de Science 
Politique, January-March 1953, p. 87-91. 

‘Jiri Liska, “The Multiple Equilibrium and the 
American National Interest in International Organiza- 


tion,”’ Harvard Studies im International Affairs, Pebru 
ary 1954; Ernst B. Haas, “Regionalism, Functionalism 
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and of gaining a number of advantages 
in return. Some seek such a common 
escape in a broad alliance with the United 
States (Rio Treaty, NATO, SEATO), 
others in 4 neutral belt. But in either 
case, thus protected against the “national- 
istic universalism” of the superpowers,’ 
they practice traditional nationalism 
quietly. The smaller nations live in two 
ages at the same time. As for the two 
attitudes toward the nation-state and the 
UN, each one is taken by a different 
group of states. The new nations focus 
on the nation-state their highest ambi- 
tions of international power, economic 
development, and social unity. Further- 
more, their attachment to the nation-state 
is proportional to the intensity of their 
will not to get involved in the big-power 
conflict: a feeling that neutralists in 
Europe have echoed and expressed some- 
times in impressive theoretical argu- 
ments.” These nations, at the same time, 
look on the UN with great enthusiasm; 
they see in it an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of the smaller nations (in 
number and in power), and a mechan- 
ism for restraining the superpowers. On 
the contrary, the older nation-states of 
continental western Europe are more dis- 
abused of the nation-state, even though 
it retains the citizens’ basic loyalty; and 
they look at the UN with greater mis- 
givings, both because they have been out 
voted so often in the UN on colonial 
issues, and because they contest the wis- 
dom of spreading all over the world the 
disease of nationalism which they, too, 
contracted once, and from which they 
have suffered grievously. 


and International Orgaaization,”” World Politics, Janu 
ary 1956 (Vol. 8, No. 2), p. 238. 

* Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1954, p. 2430-254. 

* See for instance J. M. Domenach, “Les National 
ismes,"’ and G. E. Lavau, “La Souveraineté des Etats, 
in Esprit, March 1955 
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This brief description leads to a few 
remarks concerning the scholar’s or the 
politician’s usual approaches to the un- 
derstanding of world politics. First, it 
shows the fallacy of simple models or 
categories of analysis. The assumption 
of a Hobbesian state of nature among 
states is misleading. It exaggerates the 
degree of opposition between loyalty to 
the nation and cooperation among na- 
tions,” as well as the degree to which the 
more unmitigated forms of “power poli- 
tics” are being used by nations; it leads 
to the presently hopeless solution of world 
government as the only alternative to a 
world of militarized, anti-liberal, indeed 
carnivorous nations.” Now, this is not 
at all the way in which many people 
think of the nation-state. It oversimplifies 
the reasons for the rise of anti-liberal 
forces which are not engendered only by 
the clash of sovereignties and national- 
ism; it leaves out all the restraints which, 
in the 1gth century, made the state of na- 
ture a rather Lockian one, and, in recent 
years, shaped a system so new and com- 
plex that no theorist has anticipated it. 
The model of Hobbes is not more accu- 
rate than the model of the world com- 
munity—which may explain why it is so 
easy to jump from the first to the second.” 
In the second place, the analysis of 
foreign policies in terms of power, or of 
power and purpose,” is also insufficient. 
The concept of national power is no guide 
“ This exaggeration has been criticized by Arnold 
Wolfers, ‘The Pole of Power and the Pole of Indiffer- 
ence,"’ World Politics, October 1951 (Vol. 4, No. 1), 
p. 50, and by Karl Loewenstein, ‘Sovereignty and Inter- 
national Cooperation,” American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, April 1954 (Vol. 48, No. 2), p. 222. 


4 See Thomas I, Cook, ‘‘Theoretical Foundations of 
World Government," Review of Politics, January 1950 
(Vol. 12, No. 1), p. 20. 

% See Ernest S. Lent, ““The Development of United 
World Pederalist Thought and Policy,"’ International 
Orgeniaation, IX, p. 486-501. 

4 See u, cited above, and 


" — Morgentha 
I and Malcolm Moos, Power Through 
Purpose: The Realism of Idealism as a Basis for Poreign 
Policy, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1954. 
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in a century where ideas are the most 
powerful weapons, if it does not include 
the strength of ideological appeals. Even 
if it does, it fails to explain the differences 
between the ends and means of foreign 
policy in periods of limited conflicts and 
relative stability, and in revolutionary 
. i “ 


Thirdly, the usefulness of reasoning on 
the basis of internal or even international 
precedents appears very limited. Those 
who show, not without truth, the distort- 
ing effects of the nation-state on the 
thinking of the citizens, are sometimes 
the first to use examples drawn from the 
development of constitutionalism.” Those 
who deplore the forces which have de- 
stroyed the simple and autonomous mech- 
anisms of nineteenth century diplomacy 
are too easily inclined to use it as a stand- 
ard and as a still attainable ideal. 

Finally, the statesmen’s view of world 
politics is sometimes equally over-simpli- 
fied. Western statesmen have tended to 
assume too readily that there are two 
completely separate spheres of world 
politics today: the conflicts with the com- 
munist bloc, all around the iron curtain, 
and the relations with the rest of the 
world, where all the objectives of the 
UN may be gradually reached, where 
anti-Soviet collective security and solid, 
supranational communities can be organ- 
ized without any Soviet leap over the 
barriers of containment.” The Soviets 

™ See Aron, cited above, and Association Francaise 
de Science Politique, cited above, p. 370-575. 

™ This tendency is criticized by H. J. Morgenthau, 
cited above, Ch. XXIX, and by Gerhard Niemeyer, 


“A Query about of International Organiza- 
tion,"’ World Politics, January 1955 (Vol. 7, No. 2), 


Pp. 357- 

” That this view was held by Secretary of State Ache- 
son appears in many of the documents reproduced by 
McGeorge Bundy, The Pattern of Responsibility, Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1952. It remains true that this 
picture was a fairly accurate basis for policy in Stalin's 
tume. 
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have tended, and still tend, to assume 
too easily that, in the non-Soviet world, 
all is tension and conflict, as if the align- 
ments established as buffers against the 
cold war did not dampen minor antag- 
onisms. 

II 


Before examining what international 
organization should and could do in such 
a world, let us see what its recent role in 
international politics has been. 

The UN was built on two assump- 
tions; both have proved to be unjustified. 
The first was, of course, the survival of 
a concert of great powers. The second 
was what one might call the Kant- 
Wilson hypothesis. The organization 
was supposed to harmonize the interests 
of sovereign states, conceived as nine- 
teenth century nations. Their inter- 
national policies would therefore be 
distinguishable from their internal prob- 
lems. Their usual antagonisms would be 
limited in scope, or at least seldom in- 
volve their national existence. This was 
the assumption of a world squarely based 
on the nation-state—the hypothesis of 
inter-state cooperation for and with peace 
and security.” There was nothing revolu- 
tionary about it; historically, it was rather 
reactionary, in so far as it tried to re- 
vive conditions whose disappearance had 
brought about two world wars. Both 
assumptions implicitly envisaged the es- 
tablishment of a widely acceptable status 
quo, on the basis of which the organiza- 
tion would operate. The tragedy has been 
the conflict between these underlying 

™ See Khrushchev's speech at the 2oth Congress of 


the Communist Party of the USSR, New York Times, 
February 15, 1956. 

% See Max Beloff, “Problems of International Gov- 
ernment,’ in Yearbook of World Affairs, 1954, London, 
Stevens & Sons, p. 4-8. 

* See Ra Aron, “Limits to the Powers of the 
UN,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November weg, (Vol. 302), p. 205. 

* See H. J. Morgenthau, ‘“The New U. N. and the 


hypotheses and the two major realities of 
world politics: the bipolarity of power 
and the further disintegration of the 
world. 

The consequence of the conflict be- 
tween the first postulate and bipolarity 
has been the failure of the collective se- 
curity mechanisms of the Charter. The 
conflict between the second postulate and 
the multiplication of nation-states, due to 
the anti-colonial revolution has led the 
UN to use as channels of peaceful change 
the procedures created for the settlement 
of ordinary disputes. It was hoped that 
the UN might thus harness that revolu- 
tion. However, change has taken place, 
not as the consequence of, but either out- 
side of or before the decisions of the UN, 
and it has been violent and often savage. 
The UN has given the impression of 
merely smoothing some of the edges and 
of running after the revolution so as not 
to be left too far behind.” 

In order to avoid complete paralysis on 
cold war issues because of the first con- 
flict, and to transcend the procedural limi- 
tations which have made it difficult to 
cope with the second, the organization 
has escaped from its original Charter and 
changed into a “new United Nations”.” 
However, the new, unofficial charter is 
based upon an assumption which con- 
flicts not only with the old ones, but also 
again with the reality. Both the “Uniting- 
for-Peace” resolution, charter of the “cold 
war” role of the UN, and the more frag- 
mentary code of practices adopted by the 
UN in dealing with the anti-<olonial 
revolution” were obviously necessary in 
Revision of the Charter,” 
1954 (Vol. 16, No. 1), p. 

™ Elimination, through A, ‘variety of devices, of the 
domestic jurisdiction clause; assertion of a right of the 
UN to define a collective and substantive policy, rather 
than limiting the organs to the more purely conciliatory 
procedures of the Charter: See Leland M. Goodrich and 
Aane P. Simons, The UN and the Maintenance of In- 
ternational Peace and Security, Washington, Brookings 


Institution, 1955, p. 155, 160, 609; and H. J. Morgen- 
thau, cited above, p. 415-338. 


8 of Politics, January 
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order to keep the UN in line with the 
main currents of international politics. 
But the policy of collective assertion, par- 
liamentary debates and majority votes 
assumes the existence of a sort of world 
community, where decisions similar to 
those reached in the framework of a con- 
stitutional system would make sense—* 
a far cry from both the hierarchical big- 
power rule and from the inter-state 
league of the Wilsonians. All these con- 
tradictions have engaged the UN in a 
series of vicious circles. 

On the cold war front, bipolarity has 
made the resurrection of a concert of 
power against the one threatening big 
state fairly ineffective. The fear many 
small nations have of becoming engulfed 
in the cold war has, of course, under- 
mined the whole argument behind the 
Uniting-for-Peace Resolution. Further- 


more, the impossibility of tracing a clear 


line between internal and international 
affairs has obscured the idea of aggres- 
sion; when aggression is easily disguised 
as social liberation, it is not astonishing 
to see the very nation which advocates 
a clear-cut definition of aggression sug- 
gest that civil or national-liberation wars 
be left out of the organization's reach.” 
Finally, the fact that recommendations 
have to be made by a 2/3 majority in- 
creases the small nations’ power to destroy 
the new system either by refusing to 
make it work or by irresponsible recom- 
mendations which not they, but the big 
states, will have to carry out; the balance 
Rule 


Interna- 


™ See Aleksander W. Rudzinski, ‘‘Majority 
Versus Great Power Agreement in the UN," 
tional Organization, 1X, p. 466-585, p. 468. 

™ See Ales Bebler, ““The Yardstick of Collective In- 
terest," Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November 1954 (Vol. 502), p. 85. 

™ See the comments of George Kennan, Realities of 
American Foreign Policy, Princeton University Press, 
1954, p. 40, and the suggestions of H. Field Haviland, 
Je., in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November 1954 (Vol. 402), p. 106. 
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between proclamation and performance 
is a difficult one.” Both the difficulties 
and the dangers of putting into effect 
the “Uniting-for-Peace” machinery show 
that the primary emphasis in the UN 
cannot be put on collective security.” 

The attempts to cope with the nation- 
alist revolutions and the problem of 
change are not much more satisfactory. 
Conditions are so revolutionary that the 
UN has been unable to use effectively 
conciliatory procedures tailored only for 
conflicts between stabilized sovereign 
states. But world politics remain so 
strongly based on the sovereign state that 
the UN cannot get its assertions of com- 
petence and declarations of policy ac- 
cepted by those of its members whose 
sovereignty is thereby infringed. If the 
members of the majorities point out that 
sovereignty means little in an era when 
internal tensions become matters of in- 
ternational concern, the outvoted mem- 
bers can always argue that the majorities’ 
policies lead not to greater integration of 
the world, but to an increase in the num- 
ber of sovereign units eager to shield 
their own activities behind Article 2, para- 
graph 7.” The issues between states, in 
an era where conflicts do indeed involve 
the very existence of nations, the birth of 
some, the dismantling of others, cannot be 
settled by resort to a world court: hence 
the constant refusal of the Assembly to 
submit such questions to it. But pre- 
cisely because the issue is the life and 
death of the basic units in world politics, 

™ See the remarks of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, ‘The Role 
of the United Nations,’ International Organization, V1, 
Pp. $00-520, and René de la Charriere, “L'Action des 
Nations Unies Pour la Paix et la Sécurité,’ Politique 
Birangére, September—October 19535. 

™ See the debate between Clyde Eagleton and Quincy 
Wright in Proceedings of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, 1954, Pp. 32-34, 67, 116, 119. The long 


discussions in UN organs on human rights, show simi- 
lar arguments. 
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it is useless to expect the more threatened 
ones to submit to majority votes.” 

The result, not unexpectedly, is fre- 
quently deadlock followed by a retreat of 
the UN. The policies advocated by it 
are not carried out, and after a decent 
resistance the UN ceases to recommend 
them.” The committees established for 
the implementation of these policies fail 
to obtain the cooperation of the other 
party, and when the walls of Jericho re- 
fuse to collapse, it is the committee which 
is broken up.” At the same time the 
more modest task which the original 
Charter did allow the UN to perform— 
what we called the smoothing of edges, 
the curbing of the worst forms of un- 
avoidable violence—becomes more difh- 


cult for two reasons. The decision of 


the UN to take a substantive stand re- 
duces the chances of conciliation by in- 
creasing the opposing party's resistance 


and distrust. Furthermore the two main 
trends of present world politics have in- 
teracted. The cold war has first thrown 
a shadow over, then a monkey wrench 
into, UN attempts at securing peaceful 
change. The break-up of the original 
concert of powers in these matters” has 
increased the chances of change through 
violence; it has emancipated the anti- 
colonial nations from a_ possible big- 
power tutelage; in so far as the Soviets 
support them, while the US is allied to 
the colonial powers in such institutions as 


NATO and SEATO, it has become far 


™ See Clyde Eagleton, ‘“Excesses of Self-Determina- 
tion,’ Foreign Affairs, July 1955 (Vol. 31, No. 4), 
p. 592, and “The Yardstick of International Law,” 
Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November 1954 (Vol. 302), p. 68. 

* An examination of UN substantive recommenda- 
tions on Palestine, Kashmir, Spain, and South Africa's 
apartheid policies, and of their gradual watering down 
or abandonment is the basis of this assertion (see Good- 
rich and Simons, cited above, chapters IX to XII). 
The success of UN intervention in Indonesia remains 
an isolated instance in this respect (i.c. substantive rec- 
ommendations on issues not directly connected with the 
old war). 

* See the fate of the committees created for dealing 
with German elections, with apartheid policies and with 
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more difficult for the UN to oblige the 
antagonists or the reluctant side in a 
colonial conflict to renounce violence." 
It may have been vain to expect, in a 
world where the two main trends create 
for existing states a good deal of trouble, 
that an international organization estab- 
lished for coping with the irrepressible, 
minimum degree of insecurity that per- 
sists during stabilized periods could do 
much to eliminate the glaring insecuri- 
ties of today. Maybe the organization 
could, indeed, be nothing but a “gentle 
civilizer”. But the civilizer has not al- 
ways been gentle. It has rather tended to 
increase the degree of insecurity, while 
both the cold war and the peculiar voting 
system which gives the loudest notes to 
sing to the weakest voices have prevented 
it from harnessing the forces it helped to 
set in motion. The reliance on, and ex- 
ploitation of, the vague, broad and yet- 
to-be achieved principles and purposes of 
the Charter have combined the maxi- 
mum of ambiguity with the maximum 
of resistance from the members. The re- 
sult has been a somewhat disturbing divi- 
sion of labor between the world body 
and the regional organizations; the prob- 
lems that could be solved were quite legit- 
imately dealt with by the latter,” but the 
UN has become the recipient of those 
problems which just cannot be solved 
diplomatically, a fortiori by parliamen- 
tary votes in the Assembly.” This was 
particularly apparent in the case of all the 


the problem of Indians in South Africa (see Goodrich 
and Simons, cited above, chapters VIII and XIII). 

™ See a study of these ‘‘ad hoc concerts’ in Ernst B. 
Haas, “Types of Collective Security: An Examination 
of Operational Concepts,"’ American Political Science 
Review, March 1955 (Vol. 49, No. 1), p. 40 

™ See Coral Bell, “The UN and the West,”’ Inter 
national Affairs, October 1955 (Vol. 29, No. 4), 
Pp. 464. 

“In particular in the case of the Organization of 
American States. 

™1. L. Claude, Sword: into Plowshares, New York, 
Random House, 1956, p. 122, comments that the Com 
monwealth has been the greatest exporter of insoluble 
disputes to the UN (Kashmir, Indians in South Africa) 
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cold war conflicts which were submitted 
to the UN by both parties for propaganda 
purposes; on these issues, and on most of 
the colonial problems as well, Mr. Ken- 
nan’s rather cruel description of the As- 
sembly’s votes as a series of “tableaux 
morts”™ is an apt one. 

Self-restraint or resignation to very 
limited and superficial soothing tasks 
might have killed the organization. But 
taking worthy stands and cheering itself 
up until it gets hoarse, has not really 
saved it as a force in world affairs— 
though such attitudes might have made 
it useful as an instrument serving a num- 
ber of widely different foreign policies. 
The rules of the “new UN”, like the 
rules of the original Charter, create both 
too rigid and too big-meshed a net of 
obligations for member nations. It is too 
rigid, in so far as compliance with these 
rules has proved to be impossible. It is too 
big-meshed, because in order to be ap- 
plicable to so many different states, these 
obligations inevitably had to be few and 
vague. Thus, the rather obvious and 
recognized solidarity of interests among 
smaller groups of states is not sanctioned 
by any set of norms and institutions 
common to them. These great gaps in- 
crease insecurity, the chances of conflicts, 
and uncushioned power politics. 


Il 


The following considerations on what 
the role of international organization 
should be in the present world are based 
on the following postulates. a) The 
nation-state, conceived as a legally sover- 
eign unit in a tenuous net of breakable 
obligations, is not the framework in 


which the ideals we have defined at the 


™ George Kennan, Realities of American Foreign 


Policy, cited above, p. 42. 
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outset can all be realized or approximated. 
It can hardly be maintained that it af- 
fords the greatest possibilities of econom- 
ic advance, and even, in many areas, of 
orderly political and social change. 5) 
Experience to date has shown that polit- 
ical organization on a world scale cannot, 
by itself, advance beyond the stage of the 
nation-state: its fate is linked to the na- 
tion-state. Three consequences flow from 
these postulates. 

The first consequence concerns the role 
of the political organs of the UN. If 
they cannot shape new forces, they should 
at least prevent the nation-states from 
getting even further away from the dis- 
tant objectives which the UN proclaims. 
The two tests—rather negative ones, one 
may fear—which each decision or recom- 
mendation should meet are, first, a test 
of responsibility: will it decrease, increase, 
or leave unchanged the state of tension 
with which it is supposed to deal? If it 
will not contribute to decreasing tensions, 
it should not be made, except if inaction 
is clearly bound to produce even worse 
consequences than intervention. This test 
is particularly necessary in colonial affairs. 
. + «+ Secondly, a test of efficiency: is the 
measure advocated, sound as it may be, 
backed by a sufficient combination of in- 
terests and forces? Otherwise, it will be 
an empty gesture. 

The second consequence suggests the 
need for building new institutions which 
will help the nation to go beyond the 
stage of the nation-state. A case can be 
made—and has often been made"— 
against excessive and premature attempts 
at establishing “rigid legal norms” and 
institutions; it has been said that the 
process of integrating nations must be 
left to the free interplay of political, eco- 


™ See George Kennan, Realities of American Foreign 
Policy, cited above, p. 105-106. 
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nomic and social forces within them. 
Undoubtedly, no organization can be ef- 
fective if there are no such favorable 
forces; it can not create them. But where 
they do exist, a network of legal obliga- 
tions and institutions can consolidate the 
common interests at the expense of the 
divergent ones, and act as the indispen- 
sable catalyst of an emergent community; 
otherwise there would be no opportunity 
to select, seize, save and stress the unify- 
ing forces. The reason why the nations 
tend to organize themselves as states and 
why the highest allegiance of the citizens 
usually belongs to the state is that this 
form of political organization affords 
them protection, security, justice, gratifi- 
cations and services. Therefore, the only 
way to transfer loyalty to another set of 
institutions is to create new agencies 
which will provide the citizens with some 
of these advantages and help in grad- 
ually building communities larger than 
nations. 

But these new agencies will be solid 
and effective only if they are accepted 
freely by the peoples they are supposed 
to link. This means, in the first place, 
that the peoples will have to reach the 
“national stage” first. Recognition of the 
insufficiency of the nation as framework 
of social organization can only come 
after the nation has achieved a large 
measure of self-government. Consequent- 
ly, in areas where no nation-state has 
yet been established, the national stage 
cannot, in all probability, be skipped. 
However, independence might be accom- 
panied by an agreement on “interdepen- 
dence” with other countries for clearly 
defined and accepted functions. 

In the second place, wherever the na- 

* See Francois Perroux, L' Europe Sans Rivages, Paris, 
Presses Universitaires, 1954, especially part LI; Percy 


Corbett, ‘Congress and Proposals for International Gov- 
ernment,’’ International Organization, IV, p. 384-399, 
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tions, new or old, have all the attributes, 
blessings and curses of the sovereign 
state, a difficult task of incitement and 
negotiations will have to be performed. 
Political federation is probably ruled out 
in the early stages. Except perhaps in 
the limited European area where disillu- 
sionment with the nation-state is strong- 
est (but how far does it go?) one cannot 
expect, even under the stress created by 
necessities of defense or economic devel- 
opment, that nation-states will agree to 
the kind of wholesale transfer of powers 
which political federation requires. Sui- 
cide, so to speak, if it takes place at all, 
will have to be piecemeal. Political power 
cannot be expected to be abandoned first. 
Nor is it sure that political federation is 
always a desirable goal. The main enemy 
of international stability and individual 
liberty, in those countries where the na- 
tion-state has ceased to be a refuge and 
become a prison, is not the nation, but 
the state; it is the concentration of politi- 
cal, economic, military power, etc... . in 
one set of institutions. The creation, by 
amalgamation of existing nation-states, of 
a new state similar in its essence to the 
previous ones and even larger in area can 
hardly be called an improvement. A 
federation strong enough to survive the 
strains of birth and youth might soon 
develop into a super-nation; the trend 
toward centralization, observed in all 
federations, could lead to such a result.” 
A decrease in the number of leviathans 
is no gain if it is compensated by an in- 
crease in their respective power. Thus, 
the only practical way to reach the aim— 
a decentralization of allegiance—seems to 
be the establishment of functional insti- 
tutions based on trans-national interests. 
p. 390, and Jean Rivero, “Introduction to « study of 
the development of Pederal Societies,’ I/nternational 


Social Science Bulletin, Spring 1952 (Vol. 4, No. 1), 
P. 375. 
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In order to be effective, these agencies 
would have to be geographically limited. 
Or, if in certain cases a regional limita- 
tion makes little sense economically,” 
they should possess some ideological, his- 
torical or technical justification. They 
would therefore, as a rule, not be univer- 
sal institutions like the UN and its 
specialized agencies, but, for instance, 
organizations in which certain under- 
developed countries sharing one common 
economic problem would cooperate with 
more advanced nations which have solved 
or faced the same problem at home or in 
their colonies. The nation-state would 
thus be caught in a variety of nets. Grad- 
ually, unobtrusively perhaps, a large 
measure of economic power would be 
transferred to the new agencies. They 
would for a long time to come leave to 
the state a kind of negative power to de- 
stroy the net; nevertheless, they could 
reach and provide the individuals with 
They would not con- 


tangible services.” 
stitute an immediate rival for the states 
and would therefore expect more consent 


or at least less violent resistance. The 
most effective attack on sovereignty is 
not a frontal one—it is one which slowly 
but clearly deprives sovereignty of its sub- 
stance, and consequently of its prestige. 
The build-up of interlocking functional 
communities is required both by the 
presently strong attachment to formal 
sovereignty and by the actual interlock- 
ing interests which can become a positive 
force in world politics only if they are 
institutionalized. _ 

As a third consequence of our two 
postulates, the UN should concentrate on, 


™ See the case against regionalism in economic organi- 
zations in Raymond F. Mikesell, “Barriers to the Ex 
pansion of UN Economic Punctions,"’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, No- 
vember 1954 (Vol. 502), p. 39-40, and Perroux, cited 
above, especially p. $90-415 


and develop, its role as a “center for har- 
monizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of (the) common ends”, 
which these joint interests suggest. In- 
deed the UN should either take the ini- 
tiative or at least assume responsibility for 
the establishment and coordination of the 
regional or functional communities we 
have advocated. Two reasons militate 
for such a policy. In the first place, it is 
necessary to provide the UN, checkmated 
on political issues, with a new area of 
activities in its own interest. Secondly, 
the west, increasingly unable in political 
matters to get its views accepted by others 
through a process of “collectivization of 
interests”,” but unable also to discard the 
world body, must find constructive ways 
of seizing the initiative. In the inevi- 
table clash of ideas between east and west, 
the west cannot merely offer to the na- 
tions the ideal of internal democracy; it 
must also present the image of a more 
satisfactory world order. The Soviet 
Union, which wants to prevent a consoli- 
dation of the non-communist world, plays 
upon the strong attachment which is still 
felt to the nation-state and to nationalism, 
sovereignty and independence. The west 
cannot fight back on this ground; it 
would mean giving up the objectives we 
have mentioned. Nor can the west pro- 
pose such revolutionary changes that the 
Soviets might successfully exploit this 
continuing attachment to the shelter of 
sovereignty, as well as charge the west 
with hypocrisy, since none of the leading 
western states is ready to sacrifice large 
areas of its own sovereignty. 

Again, a progressive middle road seems 


™ See I. L. Claude, “Individuals and World Law,"’ 
Harvard Studies in International Relations, 1952 

” Hans Morgenthau, cited above, in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science and 
Review of Politics; Edward H. Buehrig, ““The United 
States, the United Nations and Bipolar Politics,’’ 
International Organization, 1V, p. 573-584, Pp. 583. 
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to be the right onc. This is precisely 
where the UN can operate. Méilitarily, 
the role of the UN, as we indicated, can 
only be a very limited one; it is therefore 
normal that initiatives for collective de- 
fense be taken outside of it. But initia- 
tives for economic action should be made 
within the UN. This would be politi- 
cally advantageous. The suggested re- 
gional or functional institutions can 
hardly function without western eco- 
nomic assistance. Now, the new nations 
have shown a distrust of purely western 
initiatives, interpreted as cold war moves, 
and a respect for the UN, which suggest 
that the UN should be selected as the 
channel for such assistance. It is also 
wise technically; there is a need for co- 
ordination of the present and future tech- 
nical institutions, which can best be exer- 
cised by the UN.” As the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Christian Pineau, has re- 
cently suggested,” an agency for world 
economic development should be created 
within the framework of the UN. This 
agency would coordinate and control spe- 
cialized agencies such as the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, as well as the UN technical as- 
sistance activities and more recently 
created or proposed UN institutions such 
as the International Finance Corporation 
and the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development.” It should give 
its aid, gifts, loans, technical assistance, 
raw materials or energy, etc., to the re- 
gional or functional organizations we 
have recommended, rather than to states 
directly. These organizations would be 
sponsored by the UN agency and estab- 


“See Edgar S$. Furniss, Jr., ““A Re-examination of 
Regional Arrangements,’ Journal of Imternational Af.- 
fairs, May 1955 (Vol. 9, No. 2), p. 79-89 

See a summary of M. Pineau's project in Le Monde, 
May 5, 1956, Pp. 2. 
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lished among the under-developed nations 
(with or without direct participation of 
the industrialized ones). They would 
be the pioneers of supra-national develop- 
ment. The UN agency, being interna- 
tional by virtue of the Charter, would 
play the more modest but essential role of 
an instigator. 


IV. 


The last question we have to discuss is 
obviously the most difficult one: can in- 
ternational organizations play the role we 
have tried to assign to them? 

First, as for limiting the political or- 
gans of the UN to the rather limited tasks 
we have suggested, there is little doubt 
about the answer. On colonial and self- 
determination issues, the small powers, 
which are indispensable in the decision- 
making process, cannot be led to aban- 
don the policy they have promoted in 
recent years; the Soviet bloc may be ex- 
pected to fan the flames, and the United 
States cannot easily try to stop the move- 
ment—the more so, since it needs the 
small powers in case of a return to acute 
cold war tension. The answer here is: 
no. However, on the issue of collective 
security and also in the settlement of 
ordinary disputes, the organization might 
be condemned not just to violate the two 
tests we have indicated, but not even to 
reach the stage where proposals would be 
submitted to the tests. Both the reluctance 
of a majority of members to face the cold 
war and the neutralization of UN proce- 
dures by the conflicting maneuvers of the 
big powers could lead to such a paralysis. 
Writers who have shown how useful an 
instrument of American foreign policy 

@M. Pineau’s plan envisages also the establishment, 
within the world agency, of a board which would buy 
and sell surplus commodities produced by under 


developed areas, and stabilize the market prices of raw 
materials 
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the UN is” have attached too much im- 
portance to the Korean miracle and the 
mechanical “50 to 5” votes and under- 
estimated the eventuality of Russian ex- 
ploitation of UN procedures. However, 
any American attempt at penalizing the 
small powers either by direct pressure or 
by de-emphasizing the importance of the 
UN* would leave the field wide open to 
the Soviet Union. The Soviets, who 
adopted in the worst years of the cold 
war an attitude of disdain for the UN, 
have now realized what possibilities of 
counterattack they have neglected; nor 
can the United States afford to abandon 
the UN in favor of pure bilateralism or 
regionalism. Each of the superpowers is, 
in a way, caught in the UN. In spite of 
the partial excesses and the partial paraly- 
sis, the political organs must be preserved. 
By promoting diplomatic intercourse 
among all nations, they allow the more 
under-developed ones to use their partici- 
pation as both a compensation for and 
as a weapon against the gap that separates 
them from the more advanced states. 
Also, if the world should return to mulkti- 
polarity and stabilization, the UN must 
be there to perform at last the services 
that had been prematurely expected in 
the days of euphoria.” 

Secondly, could the UN play the new 
economic and social role which we have 
suggested? The obstacle here seems to 
be the reluctance of the United States and 
Great Britain to allow the UN to play 
such a role, and to transfer a major part 
of their foreign aid funds to the UN. It 
has been suggested that the west might 
lose its freedom of movement on the eco- 


# Advocated, for instance, by George Kennan, cited 
above, p. 39-60. 

Hans Morgenthau, cited above and ‘‘The Yardstick 
of National Interest," Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, November 1954 
(Vol. 302), p. 77; Jiri Liska, cited above. 

* See the concluding remarks of BE. B. Haas, cited 
above, World Politics, January 1956. 
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nomic front of the “cold war” if it ac- 
cepted a system in which the smaller 
powers, and the USSR itself, could con- 
trol the use of western resources. This 
argument is debatable on two counts. It 
is better to risk providing the nations con- 
cerned with a sort of right of veto or a 
brake on the activities of a UN economic 
agency than to sow the seeds of grave 
economic rivalries, misallocation of re- 
sources, and social and international ten- 
sions by taking no initiative at all. Such 
would undoubtedly be the effects of the 
uncoordinated policies of nations which 
may all want to industrialize themselves 
without regard for the regional distribu- 
tion of opportunities and the scarcity of 
investment funds. To resort to purely 
western initiatives made outside of the 
UN is to court failure, as the new nations 
fear colonialism in disguise and western 
“cold war” intentions. To wait for local 
initiatives is not very wise either. A study 
of existing economic agencies shows that, 
with the significant exception of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
and new continental European projects, 
American or British initiatives have been 
decisive.” The institution we suggest, 
which could be an irritating check on 
western policies, would also provide the 
west with a big and subtle channel for 
getting the main points of its policies 
across far better than through direct aid 
to a few selected allies; the dose of eco- 
nomic medicine administered to the peo- 
ples of under-developed areas through 
such an institution may be excessively 
sweetened in consequence of their objec- 


“The contrast between the Colombo Plan and the 
failure of the Simla Conference, where the initiative 
was left to the local leaders, is a case in point. See 
William Henderson, ‘‘The Development of Regionalism 
in Southeast Asia," International Organization, 1X, 
Pp. 4635-476 
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tions, but it will still be administered to 
more.” 

Furthermore, the opportunities that a 
UN agency might give to Soviet maneu- 
vering are not greater than the opportuni- 
ties the Soviets already have for exploiting 
nationalism and driving wedges between 
those nations closer to the west and the 
uncommitted ones, If the main western 
powers carry their hostility against the 
restraint exercised at their expense by the 
small nations so far that the more tradi- 
tional emphasis on bilateral diplomacy 
and “self-interest”, narrowly defined, is 
preferred, then indeed Soviet strategy 
will have won. Bilateralism breeds sepa- 
ration, and further opportunities for po- 
litical and economic conflicts. It allows 


the Soviets to outbid the west, or at least 
to drag the west into an endless bidding 
game. On the contrary, if the west did 
take the initiative in proposing a world 
agency on the lines we suggest, and if the 


Soviets refused to join in order to “go it 
alone”, their own unilateral offers of aid 
would then become as politically suspect 
as western offers have sometimes become. 
The example of SUNFFD should be 
kept in mind. The Soviets, in the begin- 
ning, were as cool to the Fund as were 
the western industrial nations. Strength- 
ening an important area of the non- 
communist world could hardly have been 
welcome to the Soviets; but in 1954 and 
1955 they saw that they could exploit 
western reluctance at no cost to them- 
selves, and they rallied to the under- 
developed nations’ claim for a rapid 
establishment of a Fund. Western reti- 
cence and insistence on priority for 
bilateral aid may prove to be a serious 

“See Benjamin V. Cohen, “The Impact of the 
United Nations on United States Foreign Policy,"’ In- 
ternational Organization, V, p. 274-281. 


“ The record of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, impressive as it is, does not rival NATO's 
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mistake. American opposition, at first, to 
close bonds between the proposed Atoms- 
for-Peace organization and the UN, and 
the shift, between 1953 and 1954, from a 
revolutionary and truly supranational in- 
stitution to a mere clearing house, can 
also be criticized on these grounds. The 
more rapidly the world moves out of the 
situation of bipolarity, the more useful it 
will be for the west to deal with the 
under-developed, uncommitted members 
of the “third force” through a world or- 
ganization, where their moves and ma- 
neuvers can be more easily controlled 
than if they too enjoyed total freedom 
from international restraints. 

Finally, it remains necessary to discuss 
the chances of success of regional or func- 
tional institutions sponsored by a UN 
agency of the kind we have suggested. 
The record of existing regional and func- 
tional organizations such as NATO, the 
Colombo plan, the OEEC, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and the 
OAS, does not xeally answer the question, 
because most of them have not been 
launched for the purposes and in the con- 
ditions we have advocated. However, the 
main conclusions have to be taken into 
consideration. In the first place, outside 
of the Soviet bloc in which regionalism 
is an instrument of Soviet hegemony, 
there has been no political integration. 
In political matters, interstate cooperation 
remains the most one can expect. Sec- 
ondly, the greatest measure of effec- 
tive supranational integration has been 
achieved, ironically enough, in military 
alliances." This is an ominous sign in- 
deed, whose meaning can best be seen in 
connection with a third conclusion. The 


and justifies Lincoln Gordon's question whether similar 
results could not have been reached without the appara- 
tus of supranationality (“Myth and Reality in Buro- 
pean Integration,’ Yale Review, September 1955 
(Vol. 45, No. 1), p. 80-103, p. 92). 
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most successful non-military organiza- 
tions are those which are squarely based 
on their members’ calculations that the 
common agencies will bring benefits to 
them as nations; the framework of expec- 
tations remains the nation-state, not the 
larger area served by the agencies. States 
are more willing to confess their military 
insufficiency than their economic and so- 
cial weaknesses. When it is a question 
of welfare, not of survival, the urgency 
seems smaller, This explains why NATO 
has never been able to play the same role 
in economic and political matters as in 
military affairs.” The only relative ex- 
ception to the last conclusion is western 
Europe, for the reasons which were indi- 
cated above. It is no accident that the 
only area in which individuals may ap- 
peal, in case of a violation of their rights, 
to a supranational body is part of the ter- 
ritory covered by the Council of Europe; 
and even there the process is a slow and 
limited one.” 

Thus, the precedents show a need for 
caution and realism. Many serious ob- 
jections must be contemplated. First, 
there are obstacles to the very establish- 
ment of the institutions we have advo- 
cated, The most obvious one is, again, 
the cold war. How will it be possible 
even for a UN agency to convince the 
new uncommitted nations to harmonize 
their development plans and, as it may 
appear necessary, to “de-nationalize” a 
part of their economic resources and poli- 
cies, when they are encouraged to stick to 
the nation-state by Soviet strategy and 
may even receive Soviet help if they re- 
fuse to join western-inspired arrange- 
ments? There is no doubt about the crip- 
pling effect Soviet policy could have; but 

© See on this subject Norman J. Padelford, **Political 
Cooperation in the North Atlantic Community,"’ Inter- 


national Organization, 1X, p. 355-365. 
“In addition to trusteeship territories, of course. 
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this is not a reason to give up trying, since 
this is precisely what the Soviet Union 
would like to force the west into. Fur- 
thermore the Atoms-for-Peace case shows 
that the west disposes here of such a 
powerful lever that even the Soviet Union 
cannot afford to remain aloof and hostile 
—or else, as in the Marshall Plan prece- 
dent, in spite of all her threats and baits, 
the nations which see the advantages of 
such common enterprises will join at 
great cost to Soviet prestige. 

A second obstacle can be called the 
vicious circle. The new institutions can- 
not be created without the consent of, 
and, especially in case of UN sponsorship, 
without a controlling role for the recip- 
ient nations. Will they not therefore be 
able to veto, for nationalistic reasons, 
more ambitious plans of supranational 
development, and end up with nothing 
more than the more timid and traditional 
inter-governmental cooperation schemes, 
loaded with safeguards and rights of 
veto? This may well be. But even 
modest schemes are better than unbridled 
competitions, and additionally, in so far 
as most of the functional plans would de- 
pend on support from the industrialized 
nations of the west, the bargaining power 
of the latter should not be underrated. 
The needs of the under-developed na- 
tions are such that if they had to choose 
between the discomforts of isolation and 
the sacrifice of sovereignty involved in 
joint development projects, it should not 
be lightly assumed that they would prefer 
the first—unless the west couched its ap- 
peal too much in cold war terms, or asked 
at the outset for too many sacrifices of 
sovereignty. The possible advent of a 
“third industrial revolution” should give 
See P. Modinos, “La Convention Européenne de Droits 


de l'Homme,"’ Annuaire Europeen, Vol. 1, The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 
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to the western nations, who have such an 
advance in atomic energy experience, a 
very powerful counter. The debates in 
the 1955 General Assembly on Atoms-for- 
Peace have shown that the under-devel- 
oped nations are willing to accept and 
even to promote joint undertakings as an 
alternative to the western tactics of bi- 
lateral agreements, which they resent. 

A third obstacle could prevent either 
the establishment or the efficient func- 
tioning of the suggested institutions. Will 
not the basic political antagonisms be- 
tween states paralyze these agencies? 
Will not, for instance, the fear that the 
members might have of each other’s am- 
bitions or power prevent any joint under- 
taking? Or will not the nation which 
has the greatest resources and skills, or 
whose economic development will appear 
to be the most necessary for the whole 
area’s advance, seize these advantages and 
impose gradually its domination over the 
other members under the cloak of supra- 
national arrangements? Here again, one 
must recognize that the risk does exist 
and that such fears may either play a 
deterrent role or saddle the institutions 
with crippling provisions for balancing 
purposes. It would indeed be naive to 
expect these institutions to put an end to 
“power politics”. They would provide 
new channels, new restraints and new 
fields of action for it. But it would be 
equally naive to expect, in the absence 
of any joint undertaking, that the effects 
of uneven distribution of power would 
not be felt. They cannot be eliminated; 
but they can be softened and used for the 
common good if adequate common 


™ Safeguards that make « ibl 

though it will be slow, soy tee aes ee ee 
disintegrate because they were too bold. The failure 
of EDC shows how necessary it is to provide for com- 
mon mechanisms which do not create, among the weaker 
members, fear lest the potential superiority of one of 
the partners will be accentuated by the process of 
integration. 
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mechanisms are established. Thus, this 
objection is, and should be, a cause for 
great cattion in the establishment of new 
institutions,” but definitely not for in- 
action. 

The last objections bear upon the ef- 
fects such mechanisms, if they are suc- 
cessfully established, might be expected 
to produce. On the one hand, it is sug- 
gested that the decentralization of alle- 
giance to which we have referred will not 
take place because the various states will 
still act as a screen between the individ- 
uals and the supranational bodies. State 
borders might lose their political signifi- 
cance, but their psychological effects will 
be preserved, and the states will have a 
vested interest in not allowing too big a 
transfer of loyalty to the new units.” On 
the other hand, one might say that even 
if the states did not insist on keeping 
their subjects’ full allegiance, the transfer 
of loyalty to utilitarian, technocratic bu- 
reaucracies deprived of any contact with 
the peoples they work for is very unlikely 
indeed. There really is no easy refuta- 
tion of this argument; the dreams of 
rational internationalists have been shat- 
tered more than once; there is little doubt 
that the splitting of loyalties can only be 
the result of a very long process, and that 
it will require a period of peace in which 
the state’s prestige and resistance to en- 
croachment on its powers can be eroded. 
Common economic interests have not 
prevented nationalist explosions; nor can 
the institutionalization of these interests 
be expected to suppress them. In most 
parts of the world, on the most elemental 
and vital problems, the nation-state will 

See Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 


cited w~ P. 900; contra Quincy Wright, ‘‘loter- 
and Peace,” Western Political 
Quarterly, wo 1935 (Vol. 8, No. 2), p. 149. See 
also I. L. Claude's discussion in Swords into Plowshares, 
cited above, p. 382-387 and 400-402. 
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keep the final say. But this is not an ar- 
gument against trying both to remove the 
greatest possible number of questions 
from the sacred zone of nationalism and 
sovereignty to the unglamorous sphere of 
international cooperation and to create 
such patterns that even when the last 
word remains with the state, this word 
will be in no small way conditioned by 
the state’s commitments and by the grow- 
ing habit of common action. 


Vv 


If we state, then, what can be done, and 
compare it with what should be done, the 
prospects appear both modest and not at 
all hopeless. Far less can be done than 
the most ardent internationalists desire 
or sometimes expect. But somewhat more 
can be done than the spokesmen for reli- 
ance on “wise statesmanship” or on the 
manifestation of “perennial forces” seem 
to believe, and certainly quite a lot more 
should be tried. 

The defenders and promoters of inter- 
national organizations would have a 
much stronger case if they recognized 
frankly the two following limitations. 
First, there is no sudden mutation in 
world politics, and the forces that may 
some day break the crust of the nation- 
state can only be helped, not created, by 
international organization. This is why 
the basis of action remains the state, why 
the chances of truly supranational insti- 
tutions, even limited to certain functions, 
are far smaller, in most parts of the world, 
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than those of organs of international co- 
operation, why even ambitious supra- 
national schemes might not operate very 
differently from these, and finally why in 
the new bodies “power politics” will con- 
tinue. But this is not what matters. 
Power politics also survive in the internal 
affairs of any nation, What counts is the 
framework and the general direction of 
the process. 

Secondly, the mushrooming of inter- 
national institutions will not solve the 
fundamental issue of security.” They can 
be created on all sides of the big abysses 
that separate the nations and threaten 
world peace—the cold war, the colonial 
revolution; they cannot bridge the gaps. 
Here the balance of power between the 
superpowers, and between the crumbling 
empires and the rising new nations, are 
the decisive factors. The most interna- 
tional organization can do is to provide 
restraints on the superpowers and centers 
of cooperation between old and new na- 
tions after the colonial issue has been 
decided by force or by local agreements. 

Once these limitations are accepted, the 
role of international organization should 
appear in its true light. Even if it were 
not much more than that of an “amiable 
civilizer”, it would still be a far bigger 
one than many challengers seem to sug- 
gest. They usually leave this role to 
traditional diplomacy. International or- 
ganization as a fragile but still badly ex- 
plored diplomatic method can, within its 
own limits, help the nations to transcend 
the limits of the nation-state. 


™ See Arnold Wolfers, cited above, and E. H. Carr, cited above, p. 52-53. 
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Jorce CasTaNEDA 


Regionalism in the Modern World 


The existence of regional arrangements 
rests on two assumptions: First, the recog- 
nition that world unity, based on a com- 
mon way of life and common values, is 
still very distant; and second, the increas- 
ingly inescapable conviction that, in our 
time, the great majority of national states 
are political and economic units iil- 
equipped to develop fully and even sur- 
vive on solely national bases, Politically, 
most states have lost ground in a world 
which has had its centers of power radi- 
cally diminished in the course of a gener- 
ation. Economically, they are units too 
small to develop fully their natural re- 
sources and overcome their poverty un- 
less they work together. The modern 
world needs to create regional units as a 
bridge between the isolated national state 
and a sufficiently integrated world collec- 
tivity of the future. 

Actually, it is impossible to speak of 
“creation” when dealing with regional 
agencies or arrangements, Their possible 
existence depends on the prior occurrence 
of a certain number of “natural” factors, 
Jornce CasraSena is an official of the Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores of Mexico. This article is a 
chapter, somewhat revised, of a book appearing in 
the series of national studies on international or- 
ganization, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. In writing this book Mr. 
Castafieda had the collaboration of a distinguished 
study group assembled by the Colegio de Mexico, 
at the invitation of the Carnegie Endowment. The 
views expressed in this article are his own and are 


not to be construed as reflecting the opinion of the 


Mexican Government. 


1 The English author G. D. H. Cole gives the fol- 
lowing reasons for this: “The United States, while re- 
serving its right to enter into any afrangements it may 
please with its neighbors on the American continent— 
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as much physical as spiritual. In some 
ways, the regional agencies have an exist- 
ence which preceded their being inter- 
nationally recognized, 

The San Francisco Charter authorized 
the existence of regional arrangements 
and agencies “for dealing with such mat- 
ters relating to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action”. That is, 
it authorized the existence of regional as- 
sociations with fundamentally political 
ends, Even though the Charter does not 
prohibit the creation of regional economic 
agencies, it is surprising that none of its 
provisions refer to regional agreements 
of an economic nature.’ 

The need to manage world affairs by 
areas in our time is due as much or more 
to economic necessity as to any other kind 
of factor. With the exception of some 
countries with a large population and 
great richness and variety of natural re- 
sources, which are regional units in them- 
selves, like the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the economic structure of 
the other regions of the world requires 


or indeed elsewhere: witness the economic arrangements 
recently made with the Philippines-—has been endeav 
oring to get the rest of the world to organize its eco 
nomic affairs on the principle of ‘no discrimination’, 
which means, in practice, mainly the right of free entry 
for American private enterprise into the markets of the 
world. The United States delegates were most unlikely, 
at the time when the drafting was done, to include in 
the United Nations Charter anything that might be 
interpreted as giving encouragement to regional arrange 
ments .. . Nor was the Soviet Union likely to wish 
to advertise in the United Nations Charter its far- 
reaching plans for replacing Nazi Germany as the con 
trolling power in East Buropean economic relations, As 
for Great Britain, its delegates knew very well that 
nothing suggestive of the maintenance of the ‘sterling 
area’ ot of empire preference would find favor with the 
United States. Accordingly, when the UN Charter was 
being drafted, the entire problem was passed over in 
silence." (World in Transition, 1949, p. 9*0.) 
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planning on super-national bases. In 
western Europe, in Latin America, prac- 
tically everywhere, it is indispensable to 
create commercial areas which include an 
entire economic region in order to take 
advantage of an incomparably greater 
market than can be offered by the ma- 
jority of the present states. Production 
must be planned globally in order to at- 
tain specialization of national industries 
and to lower the cost of products so that 
the whole regional unit will benefit. Like- 
wise, agriculture, industry and transpor- 
tation must be planned as complementary 
services within the economic region and 
not in terms of ruinous competition 
among the national economies. In brief, 
the raising of the living standards of 
backward countries and even the mainte- 
nance of existing conditions by other 
countries already require a high degree 
of international cooperation which is only 
possible in our time through the associa- 
tion of similar countries in larger eco- 
nomic units. The opposite solution, 
“non-discrimination”, the spontaneous in- 
ternational division of work on a world 
scale, can hardly be a satisfactory answer 
for the poor countries. From the indus- 
trial revolution to our time, its most tan- 
gible result has been to accentuate the 
differences between wealthy countries 
and poor countries and to contribute to 
the fact that four-fifths of humanity have 
not been able to develop enough eco- 
nomically to achieve a decent standard of 
living. 


I. The Regional Problem in America 


What is the regional “reality” of the 
American continent? How favorable are 


* André Siegfried, Amérique Latine (Choses 
d' Amérique), Paris, Armand Colin, 1954. 

*Luis Alberto Sdnchez, Existe América Latina? 
México, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1945 (Tierra 
Firme, No. 14). 
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conditions in this continent for an au- 
thentic regional agency, both from a 
political and from an economic point of 
view ? 

First of all, a warning: the question 
posed here is not that which has been 
under discussion for the last century and 
a half as to the essential unity of the New 
World, as to whether geography and his- 
tory act to bring together or divide the 
American continent. The answers which 
have been given and which can reason- 
ably be given to these questions are 
innumerable. Along with André Sieg- 
fried’ and Luis Alberto S4nchez,’ among 
others, it might be maintained that geog- 
raphy tends to unite the two Americas in 
spite of the twofold culture of the conti- 
nent and that it has been “history, created 
by man, which has introduced dissension 
between South and North America, and 
between the Indoamericans themselves”.* 
On the contrary, there are those who 
would maintain with the well-known 
Colombian internationalist, J. M. Yepes,’ 
that the historical factor, the similar ori- 
gin of the Anglo-Saxon and Iberic parts 
of the continent, to which with time has 
been added “the similarity of political 
regimes”, has helped strengthen the 
bonds of solidarity between Latin Amer- 
ica atid the United States. But it would 
not be pointless to ask if “the similarity 
of political regimes” is not more ap- 
parent than real. Likewise, it would 
also be permissible to ask if the geo- 
graphical factor—even accepting a rel- 
ative similarity of the physical environ- 
ment of the two Americas—at present 
operates as a political and economic tie 
among the countries of the continent, 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

* Jesis Maria Yepes, Philosophie du Panaméricanisme 


et Organisation de la Paix; Le Droit Panaméricain, 
Neuchitel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1945, p. 77, 82 
and 
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when it is considered that North Amer- 
ica is closer geographically to western 
Europe than it is to the most distant re- 
gions of South America. Actually, even 
factors as objective as geography are very 
difficult to define in terms of their rela- 
tive importance and the direction which 
they take in America. The study of more 
subjective elements, such as the existence 
of a conscience common to the American 
man and others of this type, or in general, 
cultural factors, produces even more dis- 
similar conclusions. 

A closer and more practical considera- 
tion of the problem leads us to examine 
whether at present it is to the interest of 
Latin America, and particularly Mexico, 
to have a regional agency, as conceived 
by the UN Charter, which embraces not 
only the Latin American countries but 
the United States, or if the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics should not seek a closer 
economic and political association among 
themselves, thus creating the bases for a 
more integrated Latin American com- 
munity in the future. An examination of 
this problem would necessitate a study 
of whether the existence of certain factors 
and circumstances peculiar to the post- 
war world—such as the new role of the 
United States in the world and the crea- 
tion of the UN—have not altered the im- 
portance and the cohesive capacity of the 
centripetal forces of the Pan American 
system. 


II. Economic Cooperation and 
Pan Americanism 


One of the reasons most frequently 
brought forth in favor of a regional ar- 
rangement including not only the United 
States but also Latin America is the eco- 
nomic factor. It is said that the econo- 
mies of the Latin American countries and 
of the United States are complementary. 
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The first-mentioned are producers of raw 
materials and importers of manufactured 
goods and of capital, while the second 
consume raw materials produced by 
Latin America and export the manufac- 
tured goods and capital which Latin 
America needs, 

The complementary character of these 
economies justifies the advisability of an 
active trade between the two Americas, 
but it does not necessarily, in itself, estab- 
lish the existence of a regional economic 
unity. Economic associations are gener- 
ally created in terms of the common in- 
terests of the associates and not of 
complementary interests. Undoubtedly, 
there does exist an economic interdepend- 
ence between sellers and buyers or be- 
tween producers and consumers, but this 
does not lead the first and the second to 
associate themselves permanently; usu- 
ally it is the contrary that occurs, Sellers, 
for instance, form organizations to de- 
fend their common interest, which is 
often viewed as opposed to that of the 
buyers. 

This situation has some similarities to 
that which exists between the United 
States and Latin America. The United 
States in itself is a real regional system. 
The abundance and variety of its natural 
resources, the extent of its domestic 
market, its industrial and agricultural 
capacity for over-production, the integra- 
tion of its transportation system and the 
small proportion represented by foreign 
trade in its economy, make it an eco- 
nomic unit comparable in size and im- 
portance to that which might be formed 
by all western Europe if it ever became 
a regional economic entity. 

Latin America, on the other hand, is 
not an economic unit, nor is it probable 
that it will become one in the near fu- 
ture. But the Latin American countries 
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have common economic problems, inter- 
ests and aspirations, at least fundamen- 
tally. On the other hand, the specific 
economic interests of the United States, 
although they may sometimes be comple- 
mentary to ours, are basically in opposi- 
tion. This opposition of interests has 
been reflected in a divergence of eco- 
nomic criteria and principles between the 
United States and Latin America prac- 
tically since the beginning of modern 
Pan Americanism. 

Starting with the first Pan American 
Conference (Washington, 1889), the 
United States proposed—and Latin Amer- 
ica rejected—the creation of a customs 
union in the entire continent, which 
would have jeopardized any future possi- 
bility of industrialization in Latin Amer- 
ica and would have condemned us to the 
never-ending extraction of raw materials 
for American industry. The differences 
in our viewpoints have not lessened with 
time. At present, Latin America and the 
United States take opposing positions, 
the result of antagonistic interests, on 
practically all the important economic is- 
sues Of our time: on the problem of trade 
parity, that is, on the very principle and 
on the methods to achieve a balance be- 
tween the prices of raw materials and 
manufactured goods; on tariff policy; on 
methods of public and private financing 
for the economic development of under- 
developed countries; on the function and 
character of foreign investment in Latin 
America; even, at least to a certain extent 
in the case of Mexico and some other 
countries, on the mutual function and 
importance of private enterprise and pub- 
lic resources as instruments of economic 
progress in our countries. This opposi- 
tion of principles has been evident in the 
sessions of the General Assembly and of 
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the Economic and Social Council of the 
UN and in the inter-American confer- 
ences since Chapultepec. 

The basic conclusion that might be 
reached from this situation is that the ex- 
istence of economic problems, interests 
and aspirations common to the Latin 
American countries should be reflected in 
the adoption of a common economic pol- 
icy which would specifically serve Latin 
American interests, not an economic pol- 
icy or philosophy common to the two 
Americas. The principles of such a policy 
would give Latin America greater cohe- 
sion and force in its economic relations 
with other countries or regions, includ- 
ing Anglo-Saxon America. The wrong 
course, on the other hand—which Pan 
Americanism sometimes gives the im- 
pression of following—is to make an ef- 
fort to find an economic decalog common 
to the United States and Latin America. 

If Latin American countries seek to 
improve their position as regards other 
countries, including the United States, 
and if they wish to adopt practical meas- 
ures for raising their standard of living, 
they should begin by setting forth prin- 
ciples and establishing bases which reflect 
their community of economic interests. 
To some extent, those common principles 
exist and, if there had been a suitable 
place or occasion, perhaps there would 
have been greater progress in defining 
them. Latin America lacks political and 
juridical institutions which reflect and 
put in force that community of Latin 
American interests. Until now, their ef- 
forts have been fruitless, mostly because 
they have been carried on within a Pan 
American framework which unrealisti- 
cally assumes the economic unity of 
America. 
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III. Political Cooperation and 
Pan Americanism 

From the first Pan American Confer- 
ence (Washington 1889) to the present 
time, inter-American coexistence has been 
moulded by a certain number of political- 
juridical principles which regulate the 
reciprocal relations among the countries 
of the continent. These principles of 
political coexistence represent Pan Amer- 
icanism’s greatest achievement to date. 
Economic relations between Anglo-Saxon 
America and Latin America, by their na- 
ture, have to this time not been able to 
give rise to an authentic regional econom- 
ic entity, or even to the establishment of 
certain common principles which might 
form the embryo of a Pan American eco- 
nomic unity in the near future. Nor has 
Pan Americanism made enough progress 
in the field of social cooperation to be 
credited with a positive and direct contri- 
bution to the raising of the social condi- 
tions of life in the American continent. 
Perhaps some positive achievements can 
be mentioned, especially recently, in the 
field of cultural cooperation. But funda- 
mentally, until now, Pan Americanism 
has consisted of the norms which regu- 
late and restrict the political action of 
some states as regards others within the 
American continent. 

What are these norms of political co- 
existence and to what extent have they 
contributed to the development of an 
American community of nations? The 
answer to these questions is conditioned 
by the whole problem of the “reality” of 
Pan Americanism. For the Organization 
of American States (OAS), like any in- 
ter-state association, is in the last analysis 
only a web of political-juridical ties among 
states. Basically, the value of these ties 
and their impact on international life in 

* Ibid., p. 25%. 
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the Americas will determine the answer 
to the fundamental question which all 
Latin American countries should ask 
themselves: Is Pan Americanism, that is, 
the permanent association of the United 
States and Latin America in a regional 
agency, the best possible solution to the 
necessity of regional life in America? In 
order to answer this question, various 
principles. of inter-American coexistence 
will be examined. Each will be analyzed, 
first with respect to its distinctiveness, 
that is, whether it is a principle which is 
common only to the American countries, 
since if it is also common to other parts 
of the world, there is no reason to 
build a special entity on it; and, second, 
the extent to which it has contributed 
to strengthening solidarity among the 
American countries and to giving cohe- 
sion to the system. 

To estimate objectively the value of 
Pan Americanism, or in other words, to 
measure the importance of these political- 
juridical principles, it is necessary in the 
first place to reject, at least as a peculiarly 
Pan American tie, the existence of certain 
principles or norms which some enthusi- 
astic supporters of Pan Americanism con- 
sider to be the heritage of this system. 
Thus J. M. Yepes* indicates as norms of 
the “Pan American jus gentium”, the 
adoption of the principle pacta sunt ser- 
vanda as a basis of international law; the 
principle of the self-determination of peo- 
ples; “the existence of a certain form of 
civilization founded in respect for the in- 
dividual, in spiritual freedom, in the re- 
spect of treaties and in an international 
morality both binding and objective”; 
and others of the same type. If what is 
meant is that such principles are desid- 
erata, postulates or even norms juridically 
in force in America, it is undoubtedly a 
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true affirmation. But, in that case, they 
could hardly be considered as special fac- 
tors of union among the American re- 
publics, since such principles, either as 
postulates or even norms, likewise regu- 
late the relations among other states out- 
side the American continent and also the 
relations among the countries of America 
and other states. If, on the other hand, 
what is meant is that these principles 
have been scrupulously and widely en- 
forced and observed in America, to such 
a degree that our situation in this respect 
might be contrasted fundamentally with 
that of other regions of the world, then 
this affirmation would be truly difficult 
to demonstrate.’ 

A more realistic and modest analysis of 
the situation would limit our considera- 
tions here to only those principles which, 
because they have arisen in America, be- 
cause they have received a special inter- 
pretation or because they have been 
invoked or applied with special frequency 
in inter-American relations, may be 
thought of as principles which have out- 
standing importance in the American 
continent. 

The principles most commonly cited in 
this connection are the following: the pa- 
cific settlement of disputes; the non- 
recognition of the validity of territorial 
conquest; the various principles relative 
to the status of foreigners (equal treat- 
ment of foreigners and nationals, the 

' Unfortunately, the immodest appropriation of uni- 
versal desiderata ot of the great principles of jus 
gentinum—which frequently bave no relation to the in- 
stitutional reality of our peoples—is not limited to some 
zealous Pan Americanists. The Pan American Confer- 
ences themselves have often fallen into this tendency 
which certainly does not favor the universal prestige 
of Pan Americanism, but, on the contrary, has led many 
European authors to describe it as unreal, bombastic 
and insincere. The following affirmation contained in 
the “Declaration of Mexico’’ approved by the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and Peace 
(Chapultepec Conference, Mexico, 1945) might serve 


as an example of the tendency on which we are com- 
menting: “The American community maintains the 
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Calvo doctrine, the Drago doctrine and 
the principle of the non-responsibility of 
governments for damages suffered by 
foreigners in civil wars); non-interven- 
tion; the common aspiration of the 
American republics for representative 
democracy; and finally, the principle of 
joint defense against outside forces. 


1. Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


The principle that all disputes should 
be settled pacifically has occupied the at- 
tention of the American governments 
since the First Pan American Confer- 
ence. The establishment and elaboration 
of this principle undoubtedly is one of 
the dominant tasks of Pan Americanism. 
Nevertheless, it can hardly be considered 
as a principle peculiar to America, nor 
can it be said that our countries have 
taken the lead in the recognition of this 
principle, or that this principle has greater 
juridical force or has received a broader 
application in America. Proof of this is 
that the first productive consideration of 
this principle by the Pan American Con- 
ferences (Mexico, 1901), resulted in the 
recognition, as norms of international 
American law, of those principles relative 
to arbitration which had previously been 
established on a world-wide scale by the 
convention ratified in the International 
Conference of the Hague in 1899." The 
Gondra Treaty (1923) and the Additional 
Protocol of Washington of 1929 signified 
following principles as qnvaie the relations among 
the States composing it:. Svs ‘a SP r. 
American man cannot conceive of living without jus- 
tice, just as he cannot conceive of living without 
liberty.’ 

* Article 1 of the Protocol of Adherence to the Hague 
Conventions which was approved by the Pan American 
Conference of Mexico states: ‘The American Republics 
tepresented in the International Conference of Mexico, 
which are not signatories of the three Conventions 
signed in the Hague on July 29, 1899, recognize the 
principles set forth in those Con as f 


part of the American international public law.'’* 
*Not official translation. 
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an advance of Pan Americanism in this 
field, although as regards technical per- 
fection and approximation to the ideal of 
compulsory arbitration, they were far be- 
hind the principles recognized during the 
same period in the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes (Geneva, 1928), which was to have 
universal application. In the Bogot4 Con- 
ference (1948), the American Republics 
ratified the American Treaty on Pacific 
Settlement (Bogot4 Pact) which repre- 
sents a considerable advance over any- 
thing that had been achieved up to that 
time, in the world sphere as well as in the 
inter-American sphere. The Pact estab- 
lished the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration, set up adequate machinery to 
prevent the frustration of this aim, and 
moreover established the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice for disputes of a legal character. 
Unfortunately, the two reservations form- 
ulated by the United States involved 
precisely these two principles. In those 
disputes to which the United States is a 
party, the principles of compulsory arbi- 
tration and jurisdiction, wherein lies the 
value of the instrument, are practically 
ineffectual. If it may be surmised that 
some of the most important disputes to 
involve the Latin American countries will 
be precisely with the United States—his- 
tory confirms this—the conclusion cannot 
be avoided that the above-mentioned Pact 
has only a relative value for Latin Amer- 
ica. Aside from this, its force is still 
limited. Seven states have subscribed to 
it with reservations, and six years after 
its adoption, only eight countries have 
ratified it, of which one has done so with 
reservations, 

* The League of Nations established this principle 
in a Resolution of the League Assembly on March 11, 


1932, in the following terms: “The Members of the 
League of Nations shall not recognize any situation, 
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In conclusion, if indeed the importance 
of the principle of the pacific settlement 
of disputes is not to be underestimated, 
neither should its value be exaggerated 
as a specific principle that has had or has 
considerable influence on the political in- 
tegration of the continent. 


2. The Non-Recognition of the 
Validity of Territorial Conquest 

This principle has been recognized 
since the First Pan American Conference 
(Washington, 1889), which declared that 
the wars of conquest among American 
nations were “unjustifiable acts of vio- 
lence and spoliation”: territorial conces- 
sions should be considered void if they 
were effected under threat of war or pres- 
sure or armed force. The same principle 
later received an important extra-conti- 
nental application, due to the Manchukuo 
case (it was then given the name of Stim- 
son Doctrine).’ Later, several Pan Amer- 
ican Conferences have restated the same 
principle and finally it was clearly and 
categorically established in the Charter of 
the OAS (Article 17). 

As happens with various principles 
which refer to the rights and duties of 
states, this principle is not expressly estab- 
lished in the UN Charter, which lacks a 
chapter on the subject. Nonetheless, it 
could not be doubted that at present it is 
a universally valid juridical norm. The 
International Law Commission of the 
UN itself included it in the Declaration 
on Rights and Duties of States, which 
was drafted in 1949 (Articles 9 and 11). 
This principle could not then be consid- 
ered as a norm pertaining only to the 
so-called American international law, 
even though it must not be forgotten that 
treaty or agreement which might have been effected by 
means contrary to the League of Nations Covenant or 


to the Paris Pact."’* 
*Not official translation. 
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its first recognition as positive law was 
within the sphere of Pan Americanism. 


3. Status of Foreigners 


This question includes various con- 
nected principles which sometimes are 
presented as different aspects of the same 
problem. As is well known, in this mat- 
ter perhaps more than in any other, there 
has traditionally existed an opposition be- 
tween the interests and the point of view 
of the United States and those of the 
Latin American countries. At the time 
of the first Pan American Conferences, 
discussion of these principles was already 
beginning. In the Conference of Mexico 
(1901) a convention was approved which 
established the equality of civil rights for 
nationals and for foreigners; only the 
United States did not subscribe. At the 
same Conference, another convention was 
approved which established the norm 
that the state is not responsible for the 
damages caused to foreigners by civil 
wars or internal disturbances, a norm 
which was not only in force at that time 
between many Latin American countries, 
but between several of these and some 
European countries.” The United States 
neither voted for nor signed this conven- 
tion. The general North American posi- 
tion (which had been expressed in the 
previous Conference of Washington by 
Mr. W. Trescott) was that only in the 
case of contracts that were not of a public 
character—and that, with serious reserva- 
tions—could it be accepted that a for- 
eigner has not the right to demand a 
greater protection than that given to a 
national. As to the Calvo doctrine, under 
which from the time the contract is con- 


” Alberto Guani, ‘La Solidarité Internationale dans 
l'Amérique Latine’’, Recweil des Cours, Académie de 
Droit International, Vol. 8 (1925, II), p. 259 and ff. 

™ Karl Strupp, “‘L’Intervention en Matiére Finan- 
citre’’, Recueil des Cours, Académie de Droit Inter- 
national, Vol. 8 (1925, III), p. 80. 
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cluded or the concession is granted, the 
foreigner subjects himself to local courts 
and renounces all claim to the diplomatic 
protection of his country, the United 
States has never accepted it, maintaining 
that the right which is renounced actually 
belongs not to the individual but to his 
country. The right of the state ex jure 
gentium cannot be modified or annulled 
pactis privatorum.” With the passing 
years, not much progress has been made 
in this field, which might be considered 
as the cornerstone of American solidarity. 
Even at the present time, the United 
States does not accept this principle. The 
Latin American countries managed to in- 
sert into the recent Bogot4 Pact the im- 
portant Article VII, which provides: 
The High Contracting Parties bind 
themselves not to make diplomatic repre- 
sentations in order to protect their na- 
tionals, or to refer a controversy to a court 
of international jurisdiction for that pur- 
pose, when the said nationals have had 
available the means to place their case 
before competent domestic courts of the 
respective state. 


The United States expressly rejected 
this principle through the introduction of 
a direct reservation against this article. 
Common juridical principles of inter- 
national character can hardly be spoken 
of when the continent continues to be di- 
vided on this question which is vital to 
the Latin American countries and which 
has given rise to so many serious disputes. 

Neither did the Drago doctrine” be- 
come in its time a Pan American prin- 
ciple, in spite of the great importance that 
its recognition would have had at that 
time for the Latin American countries. 


™% According to this doctrine, the non-payment of the 
public debt cannot authorize the armed intervention and 
even less the occupation of the territory of American 
states. 
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The United States did not accept it, de- 
claring (Note of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hay, reproducing a Message of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt of December 2, 
1902) that: 
No independent nation in America need 
have the slightest fear of aggression from 
the United States. It behooves each one 
to maintain order within its own borders 
and to discharge its just obligations to 
foreigners. When this is done, they can 
rest assured that, be they strong or weak, 
they have nothing to dread from outside 


interference. 


As to the Porter counterproposal, pre- 
sented in the name of the United States 
at the Hague Conference of 1907 on this 
same subject, it suffices to remember that 
it was subject to formal reservations by 
practically all the Latin American repub- 
lics that attended the Conference.” In the 
opinion of Strupp,” the convention which 
was approved at the Hague (based on the 
American proposal) is practically value- 
less due to its not having been ratified by 
the majority of the states which have suf- 
fered interventions by creditor countries. 

At the present time, the Drago doctrine 
is outdated. The prohibition of the use 
of force and the inviolability of national 
territory have been recognized by Article 
2, paragraph 4 of the UN Charter and by 
Articles 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the Charter 
of the OAS. 

The United States’ acceptance of the 
principles relative to the status of foreign- 
ers would have had a decisive importance 
in the strengthening of the bonds of 
friendship between the two Americas. 
The history of our relations with the 
United States during the last hundred 
years is to a great extent the record of the 
opposition of two interests and two posi- 


% The text of the reservations is found in the cited 
work of A. Guani, p. 290, 291. 
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tions which innumerable times conflicted 
in this matter. If there is an appropriate 
adjective for these principles, it is “Latin 
American”, not “Pan American”. 


4. Non-Intervention 

The principle of non-intervention per- 
haps represents the greatest conquest of 
Pan Americanism. No other international 
principle has had such deep roots in our 
juridical conscience nor had greater im- 
portance in the life of the continent. 

The principle certainly has a universal 
validity, but it has been worked out in 
America with more preciseness and effec- 
tiveness than elsewhere. The fact that 
this principle has been perfected on 
American soil is undoubtedly a cause for 
pride; but that same circumstance also 
says much more about its causes and ori- 
gins. This principle has precisely ac- 
quired force, as a defensive reaction of 
Latin American countries, from our pain- 
ful experience, from the innumerable in- 
terventions which we have suffered from 
European countries as well as from the 
United States, Paradoxically, the inter- 
national norm of America which is most 
characteristic and important was not born 
of the union, but of the disunion of the 
continent. 

Non-intervention is a negative princi- 
ple, a defensive principle. It represents 
the first step towards coexistence, it is 
barely a modus vivendi, a formula of 
tolerance which, especially in America, 
facilitates the coexistence of twenty Latin 
American republics on the one hand, and 
the United States on the other. But it is 
not, either by its origin or by its nature, 
a principle of positive cooperation; it is 
rather its prerequisite. 

The “reality” and the value of a re- 


4 Ihid., p. 141. 
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gional system cannot be measured in 
terms of a negative principle such as non- 
intervention. It must be measured in 
terms of the positive aspects of coexist- 
ence. But, while the international organi- 
zations continue to base themselves on 
respect for state sovereignty, non-inter- 
vention will continue to be a necessary 
prerequisite of all political and economic 
solidarity in a world made up of states 
which are unequal in strength and at dif- 
ferent levels of development. When 
states have acquired common interests, 
and when there exists a regional system 
of homogeneous composition in which 
the factors of integration dominate the 
divisive forces, states can afford to be less 
jealous of their sovereignty. The barriers 
put up by a state against others that are 
members of the same international group 
become higher as the organization be- 
comes more heterogeneous. Within the 
world organization those barriers must 
be very high; in the regional agency they 
might be minimal. Nevertheless, para- 
doxically, the principle of non-interven- 
tion is established in America with more 
exactitude and strictness than in the 
world Charter.” 

If a demonstration were desired of the 
political and economic dualism of the 
continent and the scanty integration of 
the Pan American system, the continental 
formulation of the principle of non-inter- 
vention would be a good proof, notwith- 
standing that it is considered one of the 
mainstays of Pan Americanism. It actu- 
ally is, but precisely to the extent that it 
expresses the dual reality of the continent, 
and to the extent that its strict provisions 
reflect the necessities of coexistence be- 

% Article 15 of the Charter of the OAS says: ““No 
State or group of States has the right to intervene, di- 


rectly ot indirectly, for any reason whatever, in the 
internal ot external affairs of any other State. The 
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tween the United States and Latin 
America. 

Recently, a dangerous trend has come 
to the fore as regards the principle of 
non-intervention in America. It is the 
idea that the principle of non-interven- 
tion is to be opposed to the action of other 
states, but not to the collective action 
which a regional agency may adopt. 
Thus, according to this position, the 
measures decreed by the OAS would not 
be considered intervention. The princi- 
ple of non-intervention as here used only 
refers to the action of other states and 
should be distinguished from the princi- 
ple of a reserved domain which is not 
subject to the action of the international 
organization. Naturally, the reserved 
domain or domestic jurisdiction does not 
include the international activity of the 
state. The purpose of international or- 
ganizations is precisely to limit, to 
“intervene” in order to regulate the in- 
ternational action of the states. But the 
idea is only acceptable up to this point. 
Under Article 2, paragraph 7, of the UN 
Charter, those “matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state” cannot be subject to interven- 
tion by the international organizations. 
Thus, there is a jurisdiction which em- 
braces the domestic life of the state and 
which is “reserved”, which is exempt 
from all foreign action, even of the inter- 
national organizations, since no country 
would wish to be a member of the latter 
if their participation implied the renun- 
ciation of their domestic autonomy. This 
principle should be considered an essen- 
tial, characteristic element that is at the 
very foundation of any international or- 
ganization made up of sovereign states, 
foregoing principle prohibits not only armed force but 
also any other form of interference or attempted threat 


against the personality of the State or against its 
political, economic and cultural elements.’’ 
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independently of the fact that it may be 
expressly stated in the basic charter, as in 
the case of the UN, or may not be speci- 
fied, as in the case of the OAS. Actually, 
it would not have been necessary formally 
to set forth the principle of domestic juris- 
diction (as was recognized by the Com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Conference 
which drafted Article 2, paragraph 7, of 
the UN Charter), since by its very nature 
it is implicit in the structure itself of all 
international organizations. 

Nonetheless, some recent developments 
of Pan Americanism are obviously con- 
trary to that structural principle of the 
OAS. The Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference held in Caracas adopted a resolu- 
tion entitled “Declaration of solidarity for 
the preservation of the political integrity 
of the American States against the inter- 
vention of international communism”, 
which authorized collective action against 
the member states in the event of certain 
possibilities which undoubtedly refer to 
and belong to the domestic jurisdiction 
of the states, such as the domination or 
control of their institutions by commu- 
nism. Mexico vainly presented many 
amendments aimed at specifying, at the 
very least, that the premise for collective 
action should be subversive action by for- 
eign agents. That is, it sought at least 
to ascribe a clear international character 
to those factors which form the basis for 
the collective action of the inter-Ameri- 
can organization, at the same time taking 
them out of the sphere of domestic juris- 
diction. However, all the amendments 
offered by Mexico were rejected. More- 
over, when drafting the resolution en- 
titled “Declaration of Caracas”, Mexico 
tried to include as one of the guiding 
principles of the system the following: 

The political system and economic and 

*No official translation availabl 
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social organization of the peoples belong 
essentially to the domestic jurisdiction of 
the State and, therefore, cannot be sub- 
ject to any intervention, direct or indirect, 
individual or collective, by one or more 
countries or by the Organization of 
American States.* 


In spite of the fact that the Mexican 
draft only applied a principle already 
established by the UN Charter, it was 
rejected by the Conference, having gained 
four votes in favor (Bolivia, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina and Guatemala), two against 
(United States and Brazil) and fourteen 
abstentions. (According to the voting 
system of the OAS, a resolution requires 
for its approval in plenary session the ab- 
solute majority of the states present in 
the conference, in this case eleven votes.) 

The rejection of this principle signifies 
a frank retrogression of Pan American- 
ism. States are insufficiently protected in 
that aspect of intervention which has be- 
come most dangerous and important in 
our time. The American republics are 
coming to be less concerned about uni- 
lateral and arbitrary intervention by in- 
dividual states, at least intervention of a 
military character. They are coming to 
be more concerned about intervention 
through collective action on the basis of 
votes in international meetings. 


5. Representative Democracy as a 
Common Aim of the American 
Republics 

The acceptance and practice of repre- 
sentative democracy is one of the postu- 
lates of Pan Americanism. In the famous 
resolution XXXII adopted at the Bogot4 
Conference, the peoples of the New 
World reaffirmed the faith that they 
“have placed in the ideal and in the real- 
ity of democracy”, and the Charter itself 
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of the OAS (Article 5, Paragraph d) de- 
clares that “the solidarity of the Ameri- 
can States and the high aims which are 
sought through it require the political 
organization of those States on the basis 
of the effective exercise of representative 
democracy”. 

This is one of the Pan American prin- 
ciples which is most distant from reality. 
At present, more than half the member 
states do not fulfill the minimum require- 
ments of a democratic system of govern- 
ment. What is worse, if the present situa- 
tion is compared with that of some years 
ago, the democratic ideal of America 
seems to be increasingly distant. 

Nonetheless, one cannot criticize the 
fact itself that the American republics 
pursue an ideal which they are not at 
present in a situation to put into practice. 
But it is interesting to observe, if one 
secks a conclusion concerning the factors 
of solidarity which operate in the Ameri- 
can continent, that the dual political com- 
position of the continent has not histori- 
cally favored nor does it favor at present 
the practice of representative democracy 
in America. The existence of dictator- 
ships in the continent is due to a complex 
of causes and factors peculiar to the coun- 
tries which are afflicted by thern. But it 
cannot be denied—and that is a truth 
which is repeated as an axiom in Latin 
America—that one of the most important 
reasons for the perpetuation of dictatorial 
regimes in America is the decided moral 
and material support which they have 
been given historically by the United 
States. Even North American writers 
who might almost be considered official 
apologists of Pan Americanism, like 
Whitaker, admit this fact.” What is most 


% Arthur Whitaker, Las Américas y un Mundo en 
Crisis, translated by Ernesto Montenegro, Lancaster, Pa., 
Biblioteca Interamericana fundada por la Dotacion Car- 
negie para la Paz Internacional (Vol. 15), 1946, p. 286. 

" According to this doctrine, no government should 
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deplorable is that the post-war conditions 
have made the situation worse. The po- 
litical and ideological struggle of the 
United States against communism has 
had the indirect consequence in America 
of strengthening dictatorships. ‘The con- 
tinental reality is not union in democracy, 
but disunion, the division between dicta- 
torships and democratic countries. The 
postulate of representative democracy has 
limited value as a factor of solidarity and 
cohesion in America. 

In America, some praiseworthy steps 
have been initiated which represent an 
effort to set these countries on the path 
to democracy. There might be cited, 
among others, the famous proposal of 
Rodriguez Larreta of Uruguay to take 
collective action in America in behalf of 
democracy and human rights; the Guate- 
malan proposal on the recognition of 
non-democratic governments submitted 
to the Chapultepec Conference and the 
like proposals repeatedly presented by 
Uruguay (the last time at the Caracas 
Conference); and perhaps also the so- 
called Tobar doctrine.” The acceptance 
of these ideas would undoubtedly repre- 
sent a considerable advance in the politi- 
cal life of America. However, none of 
them has been accepted up to this time; 
in part, because of the opposition of the 
dictatorships; but also, because some 
democratic governments have been com- 
pelled to reject them in view of the 
political conditions which prevail at pres- 
ent in the American continent. Unfor- 
tunately, even the liberal element in 
America, which would hardly be able to 
find fault with them as such, has had to 
be reserved about these proposals, and, 
concretely, has had to oppose them. The 


be recognized which is the result of a revolution or a 
coup d'état, w long as the people have not had an 
opportunity to organize the country constitutionally, by 
freely elected representatives. 
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reason is not difficult to uncover. There 
is the fear that these proposals may be 
used as instruments of pressure and un- 
due interference for politically aligning 
the American republics, either by refus- 
ing diplomatic recognition or by sponsor- 
ing collective action to intervene in 
domestic affairs. For this reason, Latin 
America has been hindered from carry- 
ing out formulas which would mean 
democratic progress and a higher level 
of coexistence in America. While this 
fear exists, while the present situation 
does not change, the cornerstone of 
the inter-American system, its guiding 
principle, will not be democracy, but in- 
transigent non-intervention. 

Mexico has fully understood this situa- 
tion. Although a considerable sector of 
the country’s public opinion is openly 
antagonistic to Latin American dictator- 
ships, the government has maintained a 
consistent anti-interventionist policy, even 
though it serves equally to cover up and 
protect the dictatorial regimes.” The 
least change of position would ultimately 
help not the progress of democracy, but 
probably, the establishment of new dic- 
tatorships. As far as Mexico is specifi- 
cally concerned, it would weaken a 
position of principle which will continue 
to be, perhaps for many years to come, 
the best safeguard of its political inde- 
pendence, 


6. Collective Defense against Outside 
Forces 

The principle of collective defense rep- 
resents a more advanced level of cohesion 


“ A Mexican diplomat and author, Luis Quintanilla, 
has worked out a “‘test’’ for democracy which would 
indicate all the faults which prevent a state from being 
considered democratic (Luis Quintanilla, Democracia y 
Pan-americanismo, Mexico, ediciones de Cuadernos 
Americanos, 1952, p. 65). In spite of the fact that the 
test, because of its intrinsic worth, might have been pre- 
sented in the international centers and turned into an 
inter-American resolution, it has never been formally 
introduced as a proposal. In the first place, it is not 
certain that the present political setting in America 
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among the members of a regional system 
so far as it reveals a common desire to 
set up a united front against outside 
forces. This principle might become one 
of the factors of solidarity which would 
best contribute to building up an inte- 
grated regional community. Nonethe- 
less, the Rio Treaty, where this principle 
took shape, is beginning to lose sight of 
its purposes in two important aspects. 
The first aspect is the tendency to use 
the enforcement measures provided for 
in the Treaty, not for their fundamental 
purpose which is to repel armed aggres- 
sion or to serve as an instrument of col- 
lective security of the UN under the 
authority of the Security Council, but as 
a means of pressure to judge, condemn 
and eventually to overthrow the internal 
regime of the states, to the extent that 
they do not meet with the approval of 
the majority of the American republics. 
In discussing the non-intervention prin- 
ciple in America, reference has already 
been made to resolution XCIII adopted 
in the Tenth Inter-American Conference 
of Caracas, which clearly reflects this 
trend. The Rio Treaty was conceived 
of and drawn up as an instrument which 
should protect the continent in the inter- 
national aspects of common defense. Cer- 
tainly, the extremely vague wording of 
Article 6 (“any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of Amer- 
ica”) allows the Organ of Consultation 
a wide field of action. But the best proof 
that the authors of the Rio Treaty did 
not provide for or desire collective inter 


would permit the discussions on such 4 proposition to 
result finally in anything like what Quintanilla had in 
mind for democracy. Secondly, even though this author 
does not suggest international collective action to pre 
serve democracy, the mere fact that it is defined inter 
nationally implies a divergence from the principle that 
the governmental regime and the economic system of the 
nations belongs to the domestic jurisdiction of the states 
and, therefore, is outside the orbit of international 
otganizations. 
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vention in such domestic matters as are 
contemplated in the Caracas resolution is 
that when the Rio Treaty was drawn up, 
two proposals to that effect were pre- 
sented and they were both rejected. Uru- 
guay proposed that the Treaty be applied 
to “the violation of the essential rights of 
man or the departure from the demo- 
cratic system”, and Guatemala to “any 
act or situation which might endanger 
the democratic structure of the Conti- 
nent”, The specific rejection of these 
proposals substantially supports the inter- 
pretation that the governmental regime 
of the American states is outside the scope 
of the collective action provided for in the 
Treaty. 

Unfortunately, that is not the only re- 
spect in which the purposes of the Rio 
Treaty may become worthless. The new 
role played by the United States in world 
politics is changing the arrangement into 
a military alliance which fundamentally 
serves to carry out the extracontinental 
objectives of the United States. That is, 
it is being transformed from a regional 
instrument of defense to an instrument of 
world policy. The triple participation of 
the United States in the Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty, in the North Atlantic Treaty and 
in the defense agreements of the Pacific 
creates political and military risks for the 
Latin American states which are very 
different from those which are normally 
understood as involved in continental de- 
fense. The only extracontinental respon- 
sibilities which should be undertaken by 
our countries are those which arise di- 
rectly out of the UN Charter, with pre- 
cisely all the guarantees which it carries. 
The meaning which the Rio Treaty has 
for us is to prevent aggression from ap- 
proaching our shores. To the extent 
that one of its members, which we must 
aid in defending, has direct interests of 
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its own in other areas of conflict,—to that 
extent, the war draws nearer to our con- 
tinent. A defensive regional arrangement 
only has meaning for the Latin American 
countries if it compels joint defense only 
of those countries which have no political 
and military interests beyond America 
which might bring about a war. In the 
past, perhaps until a few years before the 
last war, as long as the United States fol- 
lowed an isolationist policy, the advan- 
tages for the Latin American countries of 
a joint defense treaty with the United 
States would have outweighed the disad- 
vantages. Today its benefits are not 
evident. 


IV. Conclusions 
General remarks. 

The preceding considerations do not 
lead to the conclusion that Pan Ameri- 
canism is the best answer (for Mexico) 
to all the problems which require a re- 
gional solution. 

In its economic aspect, Pan American- 
ism has not even succeeded in establish- 
ing those basic principles of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation which might contribute 
positively to raising the standard of living 
of the Latin American peoples. The rea- 
son largely stems from the fact that the 
Pan American organs and instruments, 
by their very nature, do not reflect nor 
are they based on the real division of the 
continent into two clearly differentiated 
economic zones, which have fundamen- 
tally opposing economic problems, inter- 
ests and aims, although their economies 
are complementary. If this was true 
when modern Pan Americanism began, 
it is more so now. What is interesting 
to observe is not merely the fact that 
Latin America and the United States 
maintain different viewpoints on those 
economic problems that most affect our 
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countries. This is not to be wondered at 
in view of their different structures and 
the opposition of their economic interests. 
Furthermore, the division of the conti- 
nent into two distinct economic regions 
may signify a positive benefit to the Latin 
American countries. What is important 
is that the necessary and desirable prox- 
imity of the two different economies in 
the continent, together with the impossi- 
bility that they will ever be brought to- 
gether into a single entity, makes it 
necessary for the Latin American coun- 
tries to focus the problem from a Latin 
American angle by creating a common 
policy of their own which satisfies the in- 
terests of the group and of its individual 
members. Perhaps it may be difficult to 
carry out this purpose, but at present 
there is no other firm basis for building 
an authentic regional economic unity. In 
the contemporary world, the creation of 
larger economic units represents the best 
method for wholly developing the human 
and natural resources of the under-devel- 
oped countries. 

The essential norms for political co- 
operation in America have been exam- 
ined. Those principles which are most 
important in the continent have not yet, 
because of their nature or because of other 
circumstances, formed bonds of solidarity 
sufficiently strong to create a political Pan 
American community. Some, such as the 
non-recognition of the validity of terri- 
torial conquest, the pacific settlement of 
disputes, or the postulate of representative 
democracy are common to the American 
peoples but not to them exclusively. That 
is, many of the institutions that are com- 
mon to the United States and Latin 
America are also common to all the na- 
tions which inherited the political and 
juridical tradition of the west. 

Other important principles, like that of 
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non-intervention, have a negative charac- 
ter and their very nature, origin and 
importance reveal the basic political 
antagonism that divides the two Amer- 
icas. The principles relative to the status 
of foreigners could have been the basis 
for a pacific and friendly coexistence 
between Latin America and the United 
States, but in reality they have not gained 
the adherence of the latter country. The 
principle of common defense against out- 
side forces, which by its nature might con- 
tribute to the strengthening of American 
solidarity, has become a principle which 
today presents serious risks for Latin 
America due to the extracontinental po- 
litical and military interests of its North 
America associate. Moreover, a principle 
that was fundamentally conceived of as a 
defense against foreign attack or contin- 
gencies tends to become transformed into 
an instrument of intervention in the 
domestic affairs of the Latin American 
states. Other principles, excellent in 
themselves, like the international protec- 
tion of democracy and human rights and 
the non-recognition of dictatorships im- 
posed by violence, have not been estab- 
lished in America for fear that they 
might be used as instruments of inter- 
vention in the Latin American countries. 
Lastly, other less important institutions 
not discussed here, such as diplomatic 
asylum and the uti possidetis principle, 
are Latin American, but not Pan Ameri- 
can. One of the few institutions of some 
importance which is common to Latin 
America and to the United States is the 
recognition of the territorial principle in- 
stead of the jus sanguinis as a basis of 
nationality. 

The lack of continental political soli- 
darity has been at the same time cause 
and effect of the absence of a true Pan 
American spirit. What has living reality 
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in the conscience of Latin American peo- 
ples is the feeling and the bonds of Latin 
Americanism. Pan Americanism, on the 
other hand, has existed almost behind the 
back of public opinion both in the Latin 
American countries and the United 
States. Important sectors of continental 
public opinion still are convinced that the 
permanent activity of Pan Americanism, 
centered in the Pan American Union and 
other principal bodies located in Wash- 
ington, is too closely identified with the 
United States government, its policies 
and interests. The Pan American Con- 
ferences, because of their importance and 
public character, could have made a 
greater contribution to the formation of a 
Pan American spirit. Nevertheless, with 
the notable exception of the Conference 
of Buenos Aires (1936) and perhaps some 
others to a lesser extent, public opinion 
has found them more significant for the 


divergences between the viewpoints of 
the Latin American countries and the 
United States than for any constructive 
unity which would have been manifested. 
Pan Americanism has existed for sixty 
years as a system and it still has not suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the conscience of 


our peoples. Except for some isolated 
incident during the Good Neighbor 
period, it would be difficult to verify dur- 
ing this long period any powerful and 
spontaneous public manifestation which 
would have lent it force and reality. The 
personality of Latin America, on the one 
hand, and of the United States, on the 
other, are the only ones which are recog- 
nized by the Latin American and the 
North American as such. Outside of the 
official declarations of the governments, 
the common tasks or destinies of the 
American continent are seldom referred 
to, at least as something specific not in- 
cluded in the patrimony of the west. 
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The new grouping of political forces 
in the world has helped accentuate the 
artificial character of Pan Americanism. 
The common element which during a 
century gave a certain cohesion to the 
two Americas and some appearance of 
reality to Pan Americanism was our 
common and conscious removal from 
world power politics or, at least, our de- 
sire to remove ourselves from it. From 
the moment that the United States be- 
came an extra-continental power, that ele- 
ment of solidarity lost all meaning. Pan 
Americanism has become one of many 
elements of world policy of the United 
States. To the extent that our peoples 
are compelled to pursue ends which are 
not their own, but are foreign, they deny 
their own destiny and gradually lose their 
independence. 

* * o 

The post-war period has not been an 
easy one for the Latin American peoples. 
Due to the economic and social structure 
of our countries, the artificial prosperity 
brought by the war did not spread to the 
most numerous and needy segments of 
the population. On the other hand, the 
economic maladjustments of the post-war 
world here had a serious impact on the 
economy of our peoples, and the increase 
of our dependence on the United States 
has weakened us politically. 

Nevertheless, this period, in itself, at 
least presents favorable conditions for a 
radical review of our situation and for 
finding our own course. The war acted 
as a leavening on our people, stirring up 
anxieties and awakening Latin American 
consciousness of the causes of backward- 
ness and of the possibility of new solu- 
tions, Even though the obstacles arising 
out of the international situation are 
great, not the least of these being the new 
North American ideological and political 
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predominance over our countries, the 
post-war era offers Latin America the 
possibility of a synthesis of the formulas 
and the broad trends of thought which 
sweep the world. In many sectors there 
is a clear consciousness of the need for 
remodeling our budding capitalism by 
enriching it with a deep social sense, and 
of the desirability of developing Latin 
America through the exploitation of its 
own riches. 

The post-war period also offers us the 
opportunity of participating actively in 
international life. The division of the 
world into two antagonistic camps limits 
our field of action a great deal. But to 
the extent that our alignment within the 
western bloc is a responsible and inde- 
pendent one, the relative political balance 
established in the world in itself offers a 
great opportunity for Latin America to 
make its voice heard and to increase its 
importance in world decisions, Certainly, 
Latin America does not have real force 
nor the political maturity necessary for 
becoming a decisive factor in world af- 
fairs. But the example of many recently 
created Asiatic countries, which have less 
international experience than we have, 
demonstrates that Latin America can and 
should have a very important voice if it 
decides to act with independence, even 
though it is fundamentally included in 
one of the two great world blocs. Latin 
America has its own mission in the inter- 
national field. It might generally exercise 
a moderating and conciliatory influence 
of extraordinary importance. It might 
sometimes mediate in certain disputes 
among the great powers. It might present 
constructive solutions, in the interest of 
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all humanity and not based on considera- 
tions of power politics, of questions such 
as disarmament, and also it might aid, 
perhaps decisively, in the liberation of 
colonial peoples. Its twenty votes, which 
represent one-third of the total members 
of the UN, might always be at the service 
of just causes and of peace. 

But the basic condition for realizing 
the possibilities of Latin America is that 
it assert from the start its own personality, 
that it become conscious of its historic 
unity, of its future and of its potentiality, 
and that it discover its capacity for acting 
as an independent community. Pan 
Americanism has been negative for Latin 
America, especially because it has repre- 
sented the greatest obstacle to the creation 
of that authentic international commu- 
nity which rests on real and natural 
factors, that is, the Latin American 
community. Pan Latin Americanism is 
the only hope of creating an organic 
community in the future. 

The eventual creation of a regional 
Latin American organization would not 
mean that the Latin American countries 
should lose their important political and 
economic ties with the United States. The 
bonds established between Latin America 
as a whole and the United States might 
be stronger and more fruitful than at 
present. The countries of western Europe 
seem to be on the way to integrating 
themselves politically and economically 
into larger units, and, if this happens, an 
active collaboration between the Euro- 
pean community and the United States is 
to be anticipated. It is to be hoped that 
this pattern will be followed in the 
American continent. 





DENMARK AND NATO: THE PROBLEM OF A SMALL STATE 
IN A COLLECTIVE SECURITY SYSTEM 


Joe R. Wirkinson 


1948 and 1949 were critical years of de- 
cision for many European nations caught 
in a web of events of such significance 
and suddenness as to call into question in 
a matter of months political traditions 
and concepts whose roots reached well 
back into the nineteenth century, Faced 
with the expanding east-west conflict, 
many countries felt themselves not only 
endangered and forced to look to their 
military defenses, but also obliged to 
choose one side or the other in the devel- 
oping struggle. 

The communist coup in Czechoslovakia 
in February, 1948, precipitated the issue 
for some of the countries and led to the 
signing of the Brussels Treaty of Western 
European Union. For others the decision 
was more difficult. This difficulty was not 
due to any particular lack of sympathy 
with the position of the west, but more 
simply to a desire to remain outside the 
struggle of power politics and to avoid 
association with any bloc of nations. 

Denmark is an interesting case in point. 
Perhaps more than any other nation 
obliged to make the choice, the experi- 
ence of Denmark illustrates the pressures 
that developments in international polli- 
tics can exert on the smaller countries of 
the world. Its position is particularly il- 
luminating with respect to some of the 


Jon R. Wixinson was granted an M.A. from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy in June 
1956. Much of the material for this article was 
collected while he was the holder of a Fulbright 
Scholarship to Denmark in 1954-1955. 


kinds of problems that membership in a 
collective defense system like the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization pose for 
such countries. 


Denmark’s Background of Neutrality’ 
When the news reached Copenhagen 
that British Foreign Secretary Bevin had 
recommended in the House of Commons 
on January 22, 1948, the formation of re- 
gional arrangements between the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Benelux coun- 
tries in order to consolidate the security 
of western Europe, the first reaction on 
the part of Danish officials to the possi- 
bility of Denmark or all of Scandinavia 
becoming associated with these arrange- 
ments was in keeping with the spirit of 
the policy which Denmark had pursued 
prior to World War II. The then Prime 
Minister Hans Hedtoft exemplified the 
feeling when he stated: “We do not want 
to place our country in any bloc at all. 
We are sticking to stating our views 
freely towards East and West. In my 
view it cannot be in Danish or Scandi- 
navian interest to widen the obvious dif- 
ference between East and West.” 

This reaction was a reflection of the 
deep roots of neutrality existing in the 
modern Danish political tradition. This 
general view dates from 1864, when com- 

+I am indebted to Magister John Danstrup of Copen- 
hagen for much of the background material which was 
provided in a series of lectures at the University of 
Copenhagen during the 1954-1955 academic term. 

* As quoted by Birta Skottsberg Aahman, “‘Scandi- 
navian Foreign Policy, Past and Present," Scandinavia 


Between East and West, Henning Friis, ed., Ithaca and 
New York, Cornell University Press, 1950, p. 297. 
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plete military defeat at the hands of the 
Germans so wiped out Danish military 
strength that the country was bereft of 
any real prerogative to choose and en- 
force a policy of power toward other 
European states. From then until the 
end of World War II, when Germanic 
pressure was greatly reduced, at least for 
the immediate future, Denmark followed 
a policy of neutrality. This policy was 
based on a combination of two factors: 
Denmark's strategic position at the 
mouth of the Baltic Sea and its geo- 
graphical proximity to Germany. The 
one exception to this policy was Den- 
mark’s participation, along with Sweden 
and Norway, in the League of Nations. 

The Danish policy of neutrality was 
built essentially on the assumption that a 
military defense of Denmark based on its 
own resources alone was impractical, if 
not totally impossible; even if a defense 
system could be organized, it would not 
be sufficiently strong either to deter a po- 
tential aggression or to repel one if it 
came, whether from Germany or from 
some other source. Furthermore, after 
the unification of Germany, Denmark 
had little opportunity to pursue any 
policy other than that of neutrality, as no 
alliances were offered her prior to 1940 
in view of the impossibility of the Danish 
position being guaranteed by any power 
other than Germany. 

Germany's influence on Denmark 
reached its height during the 1930's, when 
the weak policy of the major European 
powers toward the rising aggressiveness 
of Germany made it necessary for the 
smaller countries to develop their own 
relations with Hitler as best they could. 
Denmark substantially abandoned its 
support of the League and reverted to a 
policy of unarmed neutrality. This policy 
gained for Denmark a non-aggression 
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pact with Germany in 1939, which was 
subsequently violated when Germany oc- 
cupied the country in April 1940. 


World War II and the New Balance 
of Power 

The defeat of Germany and its parti- 
tion after the war eliminated for the time 
being the influence which Germany had 
formerly exercised over Danish foreign 
policy. Denmark now resumed the power 
to choose the direction which its foreign 
affairs should take. Whether Denmark 
would in actuality be able to uphold its 
choice was one of the main questions that 
influenced the Danes in deciding whether 
or not to move away from a policy of 
neutrality toward association with a col- 
lective defense alliance. 

The polarization of power between the 
Soviet Union and the west that developed 
after the war in Europe tended to em- 
phasize Denmark's strategic position in 
relation to the Baltic Sea. The westward 
extension of Soviet power through the 
eastern European states and up to the 
Elbe River in Germany brought the 
forces of the Red Army, Air Force, and 
Navy to the threshold of Denmark and 
of the other Scandinavian states. This 
had particular significance for Denmark 
in view of the Soviet occupation of the 
island of Bornholm immediately after the 
war and the presence of Red naval de- 
tachments in the Baltic. With these de- 
velopments it became apparent that the 
fundamentals of Danish foreign policy 
would again have to undergo reappraisal. 
Most Danes realized that while Denmark 
had the right to remain neutral, it would 
be practically impossible to defend its 
position alone. 


A Nordic Defense Alliance 
Faced with the ominous trend of events 
that culminated in the Czechoslovak coup 
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and the signing of a Finnish-Soviet non- 
aggression pact, Denmark joined with 
Sweden and Norway in an attempt to 
form a Nordic defense alliance. It was 
hoped that this alliance would preserve 
the character of Scandinavian neutrality 
while, at the same time, offering the ad- 
vantages of collective military and po- 
litical cooperation. 

At a conference in Karlstad, Sweden, 
on January 5, 1949, Sweden put forth the 
proposal of a ten-year military alliance 
with the other two Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The alliance was to be based upon 
the pledge that none of the members 
would enter into military pacts with 
other countries, and its aim was to keep 
the three countries out of war unless one 
was attacked, or military sanctions were 
ordered by the UN.’ 

This proposal, however, was not ac- 
ceptable to Norway, which envisioned 
the need for a system of close cooperation 
with the west through arms assistance 
and defense planning arrangements with 
the United States and western Europe. 
Sweden was willing to agree on the ne- 
cessity for arms assistance, but felt that 
making arrangements for joint planning 
of defense programs with the west would 
go far beyond the concept of neutrality. 
But Norway, having in mind its experi- 
ence with the results of the lack of co- 
operative defense planning before World 
War II, felt that it would be impossible 
to organize a practical defense system 
without some kind of arrangements with 
the west. 

Ultimately, this inability to agree on 
the nature of neutrality and on the rela- 
tionship to exist between the Nordic alli- 
ance and the western powers led to the 
breakdown of the Scandinavian negotia- 


* New York Times, January 13, 1949. 
* |bid., Pebruary 10, 1949. 
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tions, allowing the parties to make their 
own decisions about the future.’ 

After turning down the offer of a non- 
aggression pact from the Soviet Union, 
Norway decided to accept the invitation 
extended by the United States to partici- 
pate in the North Atlantic Treaty nego- 
tiations being conducted at that time. 
Sweden, being situated so close to Fin- 
land and not desiring to take any action 
that might further endanger her own 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, de- 
cided to pursue her traditional policy of 
neutrality. 

These events created a difficult situa- 
tion for Denmark, which up until this 
time had hoped that a policy of Nordic 
cooperation could succeed. Faced with 
the practical infeasibility of being able to 
maintain an isolated neutrality so close 
to the east, Denmark had but one ap- 
parent alternative left if it was to alleviate 
its fear of possible Soviet domination. 
This was to accept the invitation issued 
on March 15, 1949 to join in alliance with 
the west. 

In a brief statement made on the occa- 
sion of the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty on April 4, 1949, the Danish For- 
eign Minister, Gustav Rasmussen, said 
that in signing the Treaty on behalf of 
Denmark he did so “ . . . because it is an 
instrument of peace and because it has no 
other purpose than defense in case an 
armed attack should occur against any 
one of the signatory powers.” 


Denmark in NATO 

By joining NATO Denmark hoped to 
achieve that guarantee of security against 
aggression which it had lacked before in 
relation to the power balance in Europe. 
At the same time, in committing itself to 


* The Signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3497, June 1949, p. 11. 
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a policy which was so revolutionary in 
the light of long-standing Danish views 
on foreign affairs, Denmark has had to 
face a considerable number of problems 
which have arisen in implementing the 
policy. 

For the first time since the ill-fated al- 
liance with Napoleon in 1807, Denmark 
has become politically and militarily as- 
sociated with a power bloc of nations. As 
a consequence of this it is faced with 
new and conflicting problems inherent in 
the action of any such bloc. These prob- 
lems are based on several considerations 
which essentially determine, on the one 
hand, the importance of Denmark to 
NATO, and on the other hand, the sig- 
nificance of NATO in Danish foreign 
policy. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
considerations is the geographically stra- 
tegic position that Denmark occupies 
within the alliance. It is this position that 
gives import to Danish participation in 
NATO and at the same time conditions 
the Danish concept of what NATO 
really means. 

Denmark’s membership in NATO pro- 
vides the organization with little addi- 
tional deterrent strength in the way of 
armed forces. Denmark's principal con- 
tributions are the northeasterly extension 
of the collective defense system close to 
the Soviet region and Denmark's geo- 
graphical proximity to, and control of, 
the entrances to the Baltic Sea. The geo- 
graphical factor was recognized by the 
Danish newspaper reporter Erling Bjol 
when he observed: “The reason for our 
western allies placing such great em- 
phasis on Denmark is first and foremost 
geographic. Denmark provides a port on 
the Baltic Sea. The Russian submarines 


* Information, news article by Erling Bjel, November 
13, 1954. 
* Captain G. Asmussen, *‘Danmark’s Strategiske Still- 
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that are stationed in the Finnish Gulf 
and the Baltic ports will have to pass 
through our waters in order to reach the 
open sea.” 

The problem of containing Soviet sub- 
marines within the Baltic Sea region was 
defined in even sharper terms by Captain 
G. Asmussen when he wrote in the 
Danish magazine Militaert Tidsskrift in 
1954: 

The significance of NATO's commu- 
nication lines across the Atlantic Ocean 
in case of war is obvious to anyone who 
concerns himself with strategy; and a 
combined submarine and cruiser fleet as- 
sisted by long range reconnaissance planes 
is ideal for pursuing merchant vessels. 
The backbone of the Russian fleet consists 
of approximately 350 submarines and ap- 
proximately 20 cruisers, and it is generally 
agreed that a good one-third of this 
strength in the future will be in the Baltic 
Sea. In case of war it would be valuable 
for Russia to get this fleet strength out 
of the Baltic Sea and to procure naval 
bases as well as to provide advanced bases 
for maritime air strength.’ 


The conclusions of Captain Asmussen’s 


analysis are, as he suggests, “ . . . that if 
an aggressor conquers Denmark, he has 
. . obtained advanced bases for his fleet 
and good advanced bases for air strength, 
and as a result an effective offensive 
against NATO's communication lines 
across the Atlantic can be organized.” 
The importance of Denmark in con- 
nection with the Soviet Baltic fleet may 
have been mitigated to a certain extent 
by the recent completion of the White 
Sea canal by the Soviets, presumably 
making it possible for them to reach the 
open sea without passing through the 


ing Indenfor NATO," Militaert Tidsshrift, September 
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Baltic area. At the same time, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the historical sig- 
nificance of Denmark's position astride 
the passage between the North and Baltic 
Seas, and the possibility of utilizing the 
Danish North Sea port of Esbjerg for 
naval and air operations in that area. 

An additional factor in this over-all 
consideration of Denmark's strategic 
position in NATO is the importance of 
Greenland both to the alliance and to the 
United States in providing air bases for 
the stationing of both jet air wings and 
long range commercial and transport 
flights. Though Greenland is not directly 
related to Denmark’s continental posi- 
tion, the assurance of Danish participa- 
tion in western defense planning makes 
the utilization of Greenland a far less 
complicated matter. From the point of 
view of the United States, this is certainly 
one of the most important considerations 
in evaluating the possible Danish contri- 


bution to western security. 


Issues Raised in Denmark by 
Participation in NATO 

In line with this emphasis on Denmark 
as essentially a strategic defensive asset to 
the alliance, several issues have developed 
involving some speculation among the 
Danes as to the real nature of NATO. 
These issues reflect not only the uncer- 
tainty as to the character of NATO, but 
also the deep-seated Danish traditions of 
neutrality and abstention from power 
politics. Such issues, for example, as the 
stationing of foreign troops and air forces 
in Denmark, the stationing of Danish 
troops outside the country, the length of 
military service required by law in Den- 
mark, and the economics of military 
budget expenditures at the possible ex- 
pense of social welfare programs, all tend 
to reflect the conflict between traditional 
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national interests and the obligations of 
international commitments assumed as a 
member of an alliance system. 

In addition, the strategic importance 
placed on Danish participation in NATO 
tends to point up the potential irony of 
that participation from a Danish point 
of view. For the military strategists of 
NATO are apparently orienting their de- 
fense plans toward utilizing Denmark in 
the very way the Danes hoped to avoid 
by joining the alliance, namely, involve- 
ment in a war between the Soviet Union 
and the west. As far as Denmark is con- 
cerned, NATO has only one objective in 
developing military strength, and that is 
to deter a possible aggression and thereby 
prevent war. If NATO is unable to suc- 
ceed in this objective and, on the con- 
trary, is forced to resort to an offensive 
strategy based on defensive strength, 
Denmark's post-neutrality policy will 
have apparently failed. 

All these considerations have caused 
significant confusion among the Danish 
people as to what membership in such an 
alliance as NATO actually involves. As 
a consequence of this confusion, most 
Danes seem to support the general theo- 
retical principle behind NATO, but 
question the interpretation of how best 
to implement the principle. This tends 
to leave the whole problem of member- 
ship in doubt and serves to exaggerate 
the complexity of the various issues 
which have arisen since 1949 in connec- 
tion with NATO policies. 

Two alliance issues of particular inter- 
national significance have been especially 
illustrative in revealing the complex na- 
ture of Denmark’s position. The first was 
the admission of Greece and Turkey into 
NATO. The second was the entry of 
west Germany into NATO and the 
corollary plans for German rearmament. 
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Extension of NATO to Include 
Greece and Turkey 

When the admission of Greece and 
Turkey was first proposed in 1950, Den- 
mark, along with some other members 
of NATO, including Norway and the 
Benelux countries, became apprehensive 
over assuming a responsibility for the de- 
fense of an area so far removed from 
western Europe and the alliance, an area 
in which Denmark had no acknowledged 
interest. This apprehension reflected the 
fact that for the first time in many years 
Denmark was being faced with world 
commitments and world strategy involv- 
ing factors beyond its own territorial 
surroundings. 

Initially, the Danish Parliament was so 
dubious about the admission of these two 
additional countries into NATO that it 
specifically instructed the Danish Foreign 
Minister to use Denmark’s veto power if 
necessary to oppose their proposed admis- 
sion at the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Ottawa in September 1951. 

A number of factors were involved 
which prompted Denmark to oppose the 
admission of Greece and Turkey. Among 
these were: (1) the lack of mutual cul- 
tural ties between the Atlantic commu- 
nity and these two Mediterranean states; 
(2) the increase in the risk of war by 
the extension of alliance commitments 
and activities, particularly into such a tra- 
ditionally sensitive area as the Balkans 
and the Dardanelles; (3) the precedent 
that such action would establish for ad- 
mitting other nations into the alliance, 
nations perhaps even farther away, or na- 
tions with undemocratic and totalitarian 
institutions; (4) the possibility of aggra- 
vating Soviet anxieties by appearing to 
form an “indkredsningspolitik” or en- 


*Ole Bjorn Kraft, Danish Parliamentary Debates 
(Folketingets forbadlinger), October 1951, p. 40. 
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circlement policy; and (5) preference for 
having Greece and Turkey included in a 
middle eastern defense pact, outside the 
automatic collective security operative of 
NATO. 

Several of these reasons were brought 
out by the then Foreign Minister Ole 
Bjgrn Kraft in his statement before the 
Danish Lower House during the debate 
over the ratification of the Greece-Turkey 
protocol after the Ottawa meeting. Re- 
calling that Denmark had been initially 
opposed to the admission of Greece and 
Turkey into the Atlantic community, Hr. 
Kraft went on to state that this was not 
due to an underestimation of the “... 
justifiable demand of these countries for 
additional security”, or to the fact that 
they were seeking to obtain this security 
through entrance into NATO.” On the 
contrary, Hr. Kraft asserted that Den- 
mark fully appreciated the fact that 
“... Greece and Turkey have the same 
right as Denmark to security”, but he 
speculated as to whether their security 
problems might be handled in another 
manner involving, for example, a Medi- 
terranean pact. In addition, he reiterated 
the reasons cited above, including the lack 
of cultural ties, the possible enlargement 
of alliance obligations and risks, and the 
precedent of admitting non-Atlantic areas 
into the Atlantic community as further 
factors influencing the Danish position.” 

A more adamant position was taken 
in the same debate by a member of an 
opposition party, Kjeldgaard Iversen of 
Denmark’s Retsfourbund or single-tax 
party, when he observed: “The Atlantic 
Pact has done its worst, and the situation 
will become intensified and will be re- 
garded as provocation against Russia now 


that the Dardanelles has been enlisted in 
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a system of power directed against Rus- 
sia; and, in all honesty, what would 
America have said if Russia had allied 
itself with Mexico and built up a corre- 
sponding military power over there?” 

Notwithstanding these considerations, 
Denmark subsequently reversed its posi- 
tion at the Ottawa meeting and ac- 
quiesced in the adoption of the proposal. 
The circumstances of this policy shift are 
indicative of the persuasive power of the 
consensus necessary in NATO, for when 
the proposal was laid before the NATO 
Council in final draft form, Denmark 
found itself in the position of being the 
only member still opposed to the action. 
Ultimately, the Danish Foreign Minister 
felt obliged to telegraph Copenhagen to 
request a change of instructions from 
Parliament. 

The reasons given for the change by 
Hr. Kraft and his supporting parties in 
the parliamentary debate on the protocols 
following the Ottawa meeting developed 
along three main lines. The first reason 
offered was that the military strategists 
had succeeded in convincing all hesitant 
representatives that anything other than 
direct participation in the alliance by 
Greece and Turkey would be ineffectual 
for the defense system as a whole and 
would not provide the necessary unity re- 
quired for a power balance. Secondly, 
it was maintained that, in case of an ag- 
gression in the middle east, the NATO 
area would ultimately be drawn into the 
struggle, and that therefore it was to the 
advantage of both NATO and the two 
countries involved to organize the de- 
fense of the area as an integrated part of 
the defense of the non-Soviet world in 
Europe. Thirdly, it was pointed out that 
if Denmark had maintained its original 
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position, it would have destroyed the 
principle of unanimity and frustrated the 
will of the other eleven members. This 
was too heavy a responsibility for Den- 
mark to bear, according to Hr. Kraft in 
his statement before the Lower House. 
After summarizing these strategic consid- 
erations, he went on to say: “I think 
everyone will understand that these argu- 
ments must have made an impression on 
the responsible Ministers who were 
obliged to take a position on the admis- 
sion of Greece and Turkey. As for Den- 
mark, add to this a remaining argument; 
in the event that we, as the only country, 
had held firm to our opposition to the 
admission of Greece and Turkey, it 
would have in effect meant, that we—as 
the first country—had made use of the 
veto in NATO.” 

The strategic factors were undoubtedly 
important in motivating the entrance of 
Greece and Turkey into NATO. At the 


‘same time, it may be equally true that, if 


Denmark had received support from the 
other nations which were initially appre- 
hensive over the proposed action, it would 
not have been persuaded to change a 
policy position by the discussion of factors 
which had been used as standard argu- 
ments throughout the process of negotia- 
tion. It seems apparent, on the contrary, 
that it was the position of isolation and 
the threat of being obliged to accept the 
full responsibility for the defeat of the 
proposal that prompted Denmark to alter 
its original policy. 


German Participation in NATO 
Somewhat the same atmosphere of iso- 
lation and unwillingness or inability to 
thwart NATO policy surrounded the dis- 
cussion that took place in Denmark in 


™ Ole Bjoern Kraft, Danish Parliamentary Debates, 
cited above, October 1951, p. 51-52. 
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the fall and winter of 1954-1955 in rela- 
tion to admitting the German Federal 
Republic into NATO and rearming it 
within the framework provided by the 
London-Paris agreements. In this in- 
stance, however, more profound elements 
of national sentiment were involved, es- 
pecially in the light of past Danish- 
German relations, starting with the defeat 
in 1864 and culminating in the-occupa- 
tion of 1940-1945. 

Those who took it upon themselves to 
express support for the official govern- 
mental policy of acceding to the admis- 
sion of west Germany into NATO and to 
the proposals concerning rearmament 
found themselves in the position of being 
able to offer only one substantial argu- 
ment: Denmark's inability to prevent 
German rearmament in any event either 
within or without NATO. However, as 
this was essentially a negative approach, 
it was necessary to attempt to shed a more 
positive light on the situation by suggest- 
ing the advisability of accepting the safe- 
guards on rearmament authorized by the 
London-Paris agreements and by inte- 
grating west Germany into the western 
defense system. 

Professor Alf Ross, an outstanding au- 
thority in foreign affairs, said, for exam- 
ple: “No one considers today that in the 
long run German rearmament can be 
prevented, Is it then not better and more 
secure for Germany's neighbors that in 
time Germany be brought into the west- 
ern defense organization, rather than take 
the chance that . . . one fine day it will 
strike a bargain with Russia .. . in order 
to gain reunification and the return of the 
eastern territories?” 

The Danish newspaper Politiken ex- 
pressed editorially the over-all Danish 


™ Professor Alf Ross, in a round-table discussion as 
quoted in Politiken, September 26, 1954. 
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position of having to choose between two 
almost equally distasteful alternatives: 


When the choice stands between, on 
the one hand, a limited rearmament un- 
der control and an association that makes 
it possible to bring the new West Ger- 
many into the Western democratic sys- 
tem . and, on the other hand, an 
unlimited and uncontrolled rearmament 
of a Germany which has been turned 
away by the Western European countries 
and for this reason owes them nothing, 
sober consideration must lead to the con- 
clusion that the first of these alternatives 
is preferable. It is not a choice Denmark 
can make without anxiety, and there can- 
not be many Danes who do not look with 
deep displeasure on German soldiers 
again receiving weapons... . There is 
no reassurance that the acceptance of 
German rearmament is not one of those 
acts which appear at first to be wise, but 
which shows itself later to have been a 
mistake. We can only choose the way 
which we consider offers the least risk.” 


An attempt to place the issue in a more 
positive light was made by certain Danish 
military leaders who suggested the ad- 
vantages that a new German army allied 
with the west might hold for Danish de- 
fense possibilities. The realization that 
a military vacuum to the south of Den- 
mark would increase the difficulties of 
organizing an effective Danish defense 
system enabled the Danish military sup- 
porters of NATO to invoke effectively 
one of the core issues in traditional 
Danish foreign policy, namely, the advis- 
ability and feasibility of trying to defend 
Denmark. General Erik Kragh, for in- 
stance, observed that, “through the ad- 
mission of West Germany into NATO 
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and by the formation of German strength 
in combination with the future use of tac- 
tical atomic weapons, the possibilities of 
defending Denmark will be increased to 
such a decisive degree that in all proba- 
bility the entrance to the Jutland penin- 
sula will be defended by NATO, thus 
preserving the direct land and military 
communication lines with our allies”.” 

This approach, however, did not seem 
to have a very wide appeal. It suggests 
that the only positive aspect of German 
rearmament so far as Denmark is con- 
cerned is that it will increase the chances 
for an effective Danish defense when an 
attack comes, The total value of the alli- 
ance policy and the decision to rearm 
west Germany within NATO tends to be 
reduced accordingly. 

Thus, the only substantial arguments 
for Danish acceptance of the proposals on 
west Germany's relation to NATO ap- 
peared to rest on the interlocking factors 
of the inability of prevention, the desir- 
ability of safeguarding the inevitable, and 
the suggestion of some more positive 
value such as aid for Danish defense. 
“The starting point,” as Professor Ross 
put it, is “that we have joined NATO 
and we must live up to the policies which 
go along with this”. He added that in his 
opinion west Germany as a Central Euro- 
pean power should bear part of the 
burden of its own defense. “From the 
Danish point of view this is especially 
worthwhile, because Germany plays a 
decisive role in the defense of north- 
ern Europe, including particularly Den- 
mark.” 

The validity of these conclusions, how- 
ever, was not quite so apparent to those 
who continued to interpret Denmark’s 
national interest in terms of the 1864-1940 


General Erik Kragh, ‘De nye vaabens indflyelse paa 
Vestens forsvar, herunder saerlige Danmarks forhold,"’ 
Militaert Tidsshrift, January 1955, p. 16. 
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concept of neutrality. Those who were 
opposed to west German rearmament and 
to German admission into NATO pri- 
marily on the basis of the past Germanic 
geographical, political, and military influ- 
ence upon Denmark were faced with a 
dual frustration. Not only was rearma- 
ment viewed as being contrary to Danish 
interests, but, in addition, this interpreta- 
tion of these interests had little, if any, 
chance of being realized, due to Den- 
mark's inability to prevent rearmament as 
a member of NATO. Thus while Den- 
mark’s NATO commitments resulted, on 
the one hand, in providing a negative 
argument for Danish support of the 
NATO plans, it had precisely the oppo- 
site effect on some individuals, due 
primarily to the influence of long in- 
grained concepts as to the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Such an attitude was il- 
lustrated, for example, in the editorial 
comment of Professor Jorgen Dich of 
Aarhus University in October 1954, in 
which he advocated abandonment of 
Denmark's NATO policy and a return to 
a policy of neutrality. “Shall we really 
remain like buffoons in this great play of 
strategy, when we do not know yet what 
the final consequences will be? We do 
not know with whom we will come to 
stand as an ally. It would be wise to 
make use of the possibility that the veto 
right gives us to leave the Atlantic Pact 
and gradually seek a neutral alliance with 
Sweden.” Unless such a course were 
followed, Professor Dich believed that an 
ever-tighter net would be drawn about 
Danish independence in future years. 
Then, taking a pessimistic tone, he added, 
“perhaps the will for national independ- 
ence has ceased in our people, as we have 
seen it happen in other nations during the 


“ Professor Alf Ross, Politihen, September 26, 1954. 
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course of time. Perhaps it is our fate to 
die a natural death as a vassal state and 
with a vassal state’s mentality. There has 
never been any particular honor in dying 
of fear, and yet it seems to be dread, the 
indefinite and the unfounded, that drives 
us in this direction. Perhaps in ten years 
there will be only two independent na- 
tions in Europe, Sweden and Switzer- 
land.” 

While this may represent an exagger- 
ated view as compared to that of many 
Danes, it nevertheless reflects the basic 
conflict in Danish discussions of most al- 
liance issues. For, in reality, the Danish 
reaction to any such issue as German 
rearmament and admission to NATO in- 
volves essentially a process of re-evaluat- 
ing and reinterpreting the factors relating 
not only to past Danish-German rela- 
tions, but also to the present-day Danish 
position in world affairs. These factors 
tend to center around two poles concern- 
ing the conception of the Danish national 
interest: (1) neutralism based on assump- 
tions regarding the potential and the will 
for a defense of Denmark and the possi- 
bilities of remaining outside the influence 
of any power balance; and (2) a policy 
of alliance based on the assumption that 
Denmark can forego involvement in a 
war and occupation by placing emphasis 
on military preparedness and military co- 
operation with friendly states. 

The fact that Germany has been a 
major conditioning factor in the formula- 
tion of past Danish foreign policy serves 
to intensify for the Danes the need to 
continually re-evaluate the present situa- 
tion. At the same time, the issue of 
German participation in the western de- 
fense system as a whole has provided the 
catalyst in reviewing all aspects of the 


™ Helge Larsen, Politihen, November 27, 1954. 
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new Danish approach to foreign policy as 
manifested in NATO membership. 

This situation was pointed out by 
Helge Larsen in an editorial commentary 
in the influential newspaper Politiken in 
November 1954. Mr. Larsen reviewed 
some of the major arguments set forth by 
many Danes against German participa- 
tion in NATO, including the suggestion 
that it would mean a revival of German 
militarism along with the German desire 
to recover the lost territory to the east, 
thus conceivably precipitating a war in 
which Denmark would not want to par- 
ticipate. Mr. Larsen indicated that, ac- 
cording to this argument, Denmark 
should withdraw from NATO and re- 
turn to a policy of neutrality in the hope 
of being able to remain outside any possi- 
ble conflict. Concerning this view he 
stated; “The idea is well-known: it is the 
one that the leftist groups worked out in 
the period after the defeat in 1864."" At 
the same time, Mr. Larsen pointed out 
that the arguments set forth by the parties 
and groups supporting German rearma- 
ment and admission into NATO, includ- 
ing the contention that German soldiers 
will provide a protective cover for the 
Danish southern frontier, were influenced 
by the same period in Danish history. 
The main features of these arguments, 
according to Mr. Larsen’s analysis, were 
formulated by the rightest groups in 1864 
and involved the idea that Denmark 
could be defended if help was received 
from the outside. Commenting on the 
interrelationship between the two diver- 
gent sets of arguments, Mr. Larsen con- 
cluded that they hold one thing in 
common, namely, “that if a war should 
come, Denmark can forego occupation 
and large-scale military activities, through 
neutrality, says one side, through military 
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preparedness and alliances, says the 
other”, 

The extent to which the conflict be- 
tween these two points of view tends to 
exercise a negative influence on the public 
mind was illustrated in a series of Gallup 
Institute samplings of Danish opinions. 
A poll taken in 1950 showed that 48°/, of 
those questioned were in favor of Ger- 
man participation in a European army, 
while 18°/, were opposed to such partici- 
pation, with 34° not answering.” An- 
other poll, taken in 1952, showed that 
47°/, of those questioned were in favor of 
west German participation, 25°/, were op- 
posed, and 28°%/ did not take a position 
either way. Finally, in a poll conducted 
in December 1954 (after the defeat of 
EDC), the question was put: “It is agreed 
that west Germany will receive permis- 
sion to rearm up to a certain point. Are 
you for or against such a west German 
rearmament?” The sampled results were 
30% in favor of west German rearma- 
ment, 40°/, against such a rearmament, 
with 15°, both for and against depending 
on the circumstances, and 15°/, not an- 
swering. But perhaps the most significant 
question was: “When one takes into 
consideration all of western Europe’s de- 
fense, do you think that west German 
rearmament is necessary or unnecessary?” 
The sampled opinions on this question 
were, 43°/, considered rearmament to be 
necessary, 22°/, considered rearmament 
unnecessary, 10°/, were not sure, and 25°, 
did not venture an opinion. 

If any trends at all can be discerned 
from these figures, it appears that, while 
a plurality of Danes may recognize the 
necessity of German rearmament in the 
present world situation, the actual idea 
of rearmament is opposed by perhaps an 
even larger plurality. 
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This situation, in turn, illustrates the 
degree to which the acceptance of inter- 
national obligations and responsibilities 
may tend to modify traditional national 
values and attitudes. In the case of 
Denmark, the consequences of this are 
twofold: a certain negative reversion re- 
sulting in rather profound apathy, as ex- 
pressed in the typical Danish question, 
“hvad skal det nytte?” or “what is the 
use?” together with the problem of how 
to deal with the deep-seated emotions and 
sentiments implicit in this expression. 
These consequences show better than 
anything else the difficulties involved in 
attempting to re-evaluate and give a posi- 
tive meaning to Denmark’s participation 
in NATO. 


Conclusions 

If any general conclusion can be drawn 
from the history of Danish-NATO rela- 
tions to date, it may be expressed in the 
following manner. Apparently, two con- 
flicting attitudes are in the process of 
merging in the Danish concept of foreign 
policy. One is the historic approach to 
international politics as conditioned by 
political, military, and geographical fac- 
tors and as manifested by the 1864-1940 
policy of neutrality. The other is the feel- 
ing of insecurity occasioned by the Soviet 
threat and the awareness that only a 
policy of alliance with a collective guar- 
antee by the larger western powers can 
hold any prospect of independence and 
security, however limited this may be. 

Although conditions which originally 
fostered the older attitudes have been al- 
tered and new interpretations have re- 
sulted, the attitudes themselves remain 
latent in the Danish reaction to the 
changing conditions of present world ten- 
sions. Each controversial alliance issue 


* All figures were taken from a report in Berlingshe Tidende, December 11, 1954. 
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stimulates renewed confidence in their 
past validity. This not only tends to point 
up the distinction between the two atti- 
tudes, but it also places their ultimate and 
complete merger in the realm of uncer- 
tainty. It is not likely that the previous 
concepts of foreign policy will be totally 
subjugated to the new interpretations of 
the Danish national interest as expressed 
by membership in NATO. The older 
principle of neutrality reflects not only 
geographical, political, and military fac- 
tors valid at the time of its inception, but 
also values, ideas, and interests held by 
contemporary Danish society. On the 
other hand, the new interpretation of the 
Danish national interest developed after 
1949 is essentially the result of critical ex- 
ternal conditions influencing a rather 
hasty reappraisal of Denmark's world 
position in an atmosphere of urgency and 
uncertainty. For this reason, it will be 
presumably some time before the latter 


concept can find the necessary popular 
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base for its full and unconditional imple- 
mentation. 

A synthesis of the two streams of 
thought is likely to be realized only as 
popular understanding of the significance 
of the new alliance policy grows and its 
relation to Danish hopes and fears is clari- 
fied. At the same time, an understand- 
ing of these relationships will probably 
be achieved only in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the alliance is willing to 
move away from a primary emphasis on 
military considerations towards a greater 
reliance on political, economic, and cul- 
tural cooperation between the member 
nations. 

That Denmark is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of these necessities is reflected 
in the strong expressions of affirmative 
interest in enlarging the scope of the alli- 
ance which have recently appeared both 
in Denmark and in other alliance coun- 
tries. 
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Ricuarp W. Van WaceNEN 


From time to time the Editors find it 
useful to survey some of the new litera- 
ture in the field of international organi- 
zation, This time the reviewer has 
chosen to comment upon all the literature 
of a certain period within defined limits, 
instead of selecting three or four out- 
standing titles for more careful treatment. 
This article examines briefly all books 
published in the United States during 
1954, 1955, and almost the first half of 
1956 that deal primarily with the field of 
international organization, but with cer- 
tain classes of exception. 

Regrettably, the line must be drawn 
somewhere if this approach is adopted. 
Studies of less-than-universal organiza- 
tions are not included (Clarence Streit’s 
book, for example). Studies of one or 
more specialized agencies of the United 
Nations are omitted (Hambidge’s on the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, for 
example). Strictly reference works are 
omitted, such as the useful issue of the 
Reference Shelf series that appeared dur- 
ing this time. Unfortunately, official 
documents must also be excluded, so that 
we miss the Repertory of UN practice, 
for example. A “book” is considered to 
be at least 100 pages long, so that shorter 
booklet material, such as the case studies 
published by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, is outside our scope. Period- 
icals are of course omitted—even the issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy 
Ricnann W. Van Wacenen, a member of the 
Board of Editors of this journal, is Associate Profes- 


sor of Politics and Director of the Center for Re- 
search on World Political Institutions at Princeton 


of Political and Social Science that was 
devoted entirely to questions of Charter 
revision. Only one omission of books 
falling within our definition was know- 
ingly made: the first of the new series of 
Carnegie Endowment “National Studies 
on International Organization”. Of the 
approximately 25 volumes to be pub- 
lished during the next year or two, only 
one was available at the time of review; 
they might best be reviewed as a group. 
Finally, a line was drawn between inter- 
national organization, international rela- 
tions, and international law, even though 
most international relations texts contain 
an important section on international or- 
ganization (Schleicher, for example, and 
Lerche even more recently), and even 
though books primarily in the interna- 
tional law field are sometimes weighty 
with material of direct interest to the stu- 
dent of international organization—Julius 
Stone, for example. 

Even after these eliminations there re- 
main 22 books, some deserving more 
serious attention than others. 


I 


First, there is a small group of works 
dealing with the field of international 
organization as a whole. Later we shall 
survey two other groups that deal pri- 
marily with the UN. 

Three of these general works are de- 


University. The Center is concerned entirely with 


the field of international organization. 
'See Bryce Wood, ‘“The Court, the Charter and the 


Secretariat: Recent Books on International Organiza- 
tion,’’ International Organization, Vil, p. 44-46. 
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signed primarily as college texts, although 
both would be well suited for adult edu- 
cation and for the layman having a deep 
interest in the subject. Cheever and Havi- 
land’ cover the entire field of interna- 
tional organization; Mangone’ presents a 
history of international organization that, 
while systematic and up to date, does not 
pretend to deal with organizations in de- 
tail or with many of the issues in the 
field. 

Cheever and Haviland state that their 
basic objective is to lay bare the signifi- 
cance of international organizations in 
the total setting of international political, 
economic, and social relations. This is a 
big order for any single volume, but these 
two scholars have gone a long way 
toward filling it, analyzing and describ- 
ing international organizations in their 
natural habitat of international politics. 
The book’s coverage is very thorough. 
More than that, it takes the trouble to 
raise the important questions and to deal 
with them about as well as can be done 
in a general work, the state of knowledge 
being what it is in this field. By no means 
all the questions raised in the early por- 
tions of the book can be satisfactorily 
answered until research has gone deeper 
and judgments can be sharper, but the 
authors realize that this gives no reason 
to avoid asking the crucial questions. 

The reader is properly reminded at 
various points throughout this excellent 
book that it is important for him to eval- 
uate as he reads. Premises are sound, and 
they are openly stated at the outset. For 
example: “The objective . . . should not 
be to abolish the balance of power alto 
gether . . . but to prohibit the use of 
warlike methods in the operation of that 
(p. 11). And: “Another core 
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process” 


Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Jr., 
Peace: International Organization in 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 917 p 
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assumption of this book touches on the 
question: How extensive should the ult- 
mate unit of political organization be? 
The basic premise here is that lacing two 
or more nations—or individuals—to- 
gether in a common organization will 
not guarantee anything, but will at least 
increase the potential for material well- 
being and social harmony” (p. 12). 
Speaking of material and social harmony, 
the book devotes an unusually high pro 
portion of its pages to the economic and 
social work of international organizations 
in contrast to the more directly peace- 
preserving work, 

What sort of conclusions do Cheever 
and Haviland reach? They are cautiously 
but firmly in support of the UN ap- 
proach, judging its work to be on the plus 
side in view of the difficulties it has had 
to face. Sensible conclusions are offered 
regarding such leading issues as the rela 
tion between international organization 
and diplomacy and between international 
organization and the balanceof-power 
concept. Also the authors emphasize time 
and again, throughout the body of the 
book, the fact that national interests and 
international organization are not neces 
sarily incompatible. As for Charter re- 
vision, they believe that growth through 
interpretation is a better approach, on the 
whole, than formal amendment. At some 
points their judgments are far from con 


servative. For example: “The decision 


regarding domestic jurisdiction should 


rest with the international community 
and not with individual states” (p. $26). 
The net impression left by the book is 
that the main trouble with international 
organization today is that there is too 
little of it. 

Mangone, in his short historical vol 


* Gerard J. Mangone, A Short History of Interna 
tional Organization, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954 
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ume, covers a surprising amount of 
ground in undertaking “to portray the 
development of international organiza- 
tion along constitutional lines with atten- 
tion to procedure and law, hoping to in- 
dicate a potential, though by no means 
inevitable, growth toward world order” 
(p.v). The reader does come away with 
a strong sense of trend toward inter- 
national collaboration of an organized 
sort, even considering the poverty of truly 
decisive facts available. Occasionally the 
author seems to strain for an interpreta- 
tion of events that would show a fatal 
absence of more organized collaboration, 
as when he writes: “Between 1815 and 
1914... the lack of any regular meet- 
ings, the failure to delegate any powers 
to some permanent agency for political 
adjustments, and the ability of any one of 
the Great Powers to frustrate even the 
calling of a conference . . . showed the 
fundamental weakness of that system to 
prevent the quarrels that lead to war” 
(p. 128). The sections dealing with the 
earlier periods—running from the oldest 
treaties before Christ through what Man- 
gone calls the Age of Consultation in the 
nineteenth century—will probably inter- 
est most specialists in international or- 
ganization more than the well-handled 
but familiar twentieth century, to which 
over half the book is devoted. 
Throughout, Mangone properly has his 
eye on “the most vexing problem of in- 
ternational organization”, which is “to 
accommodate the rivalries of nation- 
states within a legal procedure, a task 
made doubly difficult by the inherent dy- 
namism of international society” (p. 4). 
His conclusions leave no doubt about his 
belief that great progress toward world 
order has been made and will continue 
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to be made. For example: “The remedy 
for many world-wide ills in the mid- 
twentieth century seems so obviously to 
be international organization that one 
may take its hard, patient, persevering 
history for granted.” New organizations 
“slide into an ideological and organiza- 
tional groove worn by decades of prog- 
ress” (p. 295). 

If Claude’s book’ is to be used as a text, 
it should be presented to students at the 
beginning of their work in the interna- 
tional organization field. Paradoxically, 
this is true not because the book is ele- 
mentary but because it encompasses the 
basic issues in such a sophisticated way. 
The discussion is pitched at such a high 
level that it is also of great interest to the 
most advanced students and teachers. 
This outstanding work is really a long 
essay about international organization 
and not a comprehensive treatise about 
international organizations; it would not 
serve well as a reference source or as an 
unsupplemented text. It does not try to 
cover the full range of organizations and 
their operations, being about half the 
length of Cheever and Haviland. 

The book contains more fresh thinking 
and more fresh ways of presenting the 
issues than one has any right to expect 
from such a lengthy essay. Claude ad- 
heres rigidly to the main problems—those 
hinges upon which the study of inter- 
national organization opens and shuts. 
He is intimately acquainted with the is- 
sues—such as the problems of peaceful 
settlement, collective security, regional- 
ism, voting, disarmament, functionalism, 
and supranationalism—and with the liter- 
ature discussing them. He devotes a 
greater percentage of his pages to analysis 
than does any recent author writing at 


*Inis L. Claude, Jr., Swords Into Plowshares:; The Problems and Progress of International Organization, New 
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comparable length. Each problem is con- 
sidered not only in terms of its historical 
development, but especially in terms of 
its theoretical foundations. Those who 
criticize students of international organi- 
zation for neglecting to examine their 
underpinnings will have even less reason 
to do so now. Furthermore, the job is 
done with rigor and penetration. Claude 
questions virtually every leading idea that 
has been advanced in the field. Although 
there are a good many sentences begin- 
ning “The truth is . . . ", most readers 
will not be offended because the judg- 
ments are generally made with fair- 
minded multi-sidedness. 

Taken by themselves, the introduction 
and the concluding chapter are, though 
brief, among the most clear-headed pieces 
of writing in the literature. The material 
in between maintains almost as high a 
standard. Opening with the basic as- 
sumption that “it makes sense to hope 
and try for gradual reform of state be- 
havior” (p. 14), Claude discusses inter- 
national organization both as an attempt 
to make the state system function more 
satisfactorily and as a process pointing 
toward eventual world government. As 
to the former, he concludes that the 
world has never been, and is not yet, fully 
prepared subjectively or objectively to do 
what is necessary for the assured success 
of collective security. As to the latter, 
it is not only unattainable in the near 
future but its theoretical foundations are 
very questionable: specifically, there is no 
assurance that it would keep the peace. 
He believes that “proposed methods of 
managing a pluralistic society must be 
judged on their merits, rather than on the 
basis of their being labeled ‘organiza- 

* Willard N. Hogan, International Conflict and Col- 
lective Security: The Principle of Concern in Interna- 
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tional’ or ‘governmental’ ” (p. 431). “The 
test is functional performance, not insti- 
tutional resemblance” (p. 435). 

Although Claude does not consider 
that the world is ready for either collec- 
tive security or world government, he has 
not worked himself into a cynical box. 
On the contrary, he emphasizes that 
progress has been made in the areas of 
institutional innovation, non-coercive reg- 
ulatory devices, and even coercive devices: 
“Failure to realize the ideal potentialities 
of collective security does not imply the 
utter sterility of the effort to create a mul- 
tilateral enforcement system. . . . The 
critical deficiencies of this [Security 
Council] scheme, both in theory and in 
practice, overshadow but do not obliterate 
the fact that a primitive enforcement 
mechanism has come into being” (p. 436). 
However, he does not neglect the view 
that to provide services may be even more 
important than to provide police, if a 
“community fit for law and order” 
(p. 444) is the ultimate object. It should 
be added that the author’s skill at meta- 
phorical sentences and paragraphs almost 
always pays off well. While he does not 
block metaphores, neither does he mix 
them. 

Both Willard Hogan" and the late 
Walter Schiffer’ have analyzed the con- 
cept of collective security, but with differ- 
ent approaches, Both devote the bulk of 
their attention to the League of Nations. 
But Schiffer is concerned entirely with 
the theoretical concept underlying an or- 
ganization of the League type, while 
Hogan is concerned entirely with the 
way in which the League actually worked 
in trying to apply the concept in practice. 

Schiffer’s purpose is “to analyze the 

© Walter Schiffer, The Legal Community of Man 
hind: A Critical Analysis of the Modern Concept of 


World Organization, New York, Columbia University 


Press, 1954. 367 p., with Preface by Max Radin 
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concept which has made a scheme of in- 
ternational organization along the lines 
of the League of Nations or United Na- 
tions, generally appear as a plausible and 
normal solution of the problem of uni- 
versal peace” (p. 3). The concept, he feels, 
has two basic elements: the doctrine of 
natural law and the idea of progress. He 
goes into these concepts at length, relying 
very heavily upon Grotius, Pufendorf, 
Wolff, Oppenheim (representing posi- 
tivism), Locke, Kant, Laurent, Scelle and 
Wilson. With skill and learning, Schiffer 
arrives at a cautious conclusion whose 
wider implications are best summarized 
in his own words: “Insofar as the imprac- 
ticability of an organization along the 
lines of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations is concerned, the conclu- 
sion arrived at by this analysis therefore 
is in agreement with the opinion of those 
who reject the United Nations idea and 
suggest the creation of a world state. 
However, to avoid any possible mistake, 
it may be said in advance that the analysis 
made in this study does not lead to any 
conclusions .. . as to whether or how a 
world state should be established at the 
present time. To this question, which is 
political in character, this theoretical 
study can offer no answer. It should also 
be made clear that it is not suggested 
that the failure of the peoples of the world 
to unite in a world state now or at an 
earlier time is due to any idea that world 
government is unnecessary and undesir- 
able” (p. 6). 

Clearly but repetitiously he points up 
the dilemma of collective security: that a 
league of sovereign states cannot guaran- 
tee peace in the world. He certainly suc- 
ceeds in showing where the idea came 
from. Yet the total analysis, sound as it 
is, carries us only a short distance. One 


' Article XI of the Covenant 
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of his main points is that the League did 
not essentially modify the structure of the 
international community in which it 
operated, and that “the League could be 
expected to work only if the conditions 
did not exist which appeared to make the 
existence of that organization necessary” 
(p. 282). Few students of the subject to- 
day would want to stop with such a black- 
and-white analysis as this. Taking that 
conclusion in stride, they would want to 
examine the large grey area in which the 
League may or may not have changed 
some of the conditions within the com- 
munity. If this does not get us very far, 
it must be repeated in justice to Schiffer 
that to do so was not his object. Further- 
more, he does not take a cynical attitude. 
The last 25 pages are devoted to the UN, 
which he considers to be nothing more 
than a stronger League, so that the con- 
tradictions inherent in the League ar- 
rangement are simply intensified. 
Hogan examines in detail the operation 
of the League of Nations with his focus 
entirely upon the collective security pro- 
visions. He considers that the principle 
of “concern” underlies any system of col- 
lective security, and he has used this 
term’ to rivet the reader’s attention to 
what is undoubtedly the central feature 
of the UN as well as of the League, and 
perhaps the central feature of deeper com- 
munities also. “This principle may be 
defined as a recognition that conflict 
among the members of a group affects 
the entire group and that a unilateral re- 
sort to violence against any member con- 
stitutes an offense against all members. 
It involves the idea of organization to 
preserve peace, an idea which lies at the 
basis of every political community” (p. 1). 
Hogan traces the fortunes of this concept 
through its acceptance when the Cove- 
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nant was drafted, its restriction in the 
early twenties, “a period of modified ap- 
plication beginning in 1925”, its disinte- 
gration in the 1930's, and its reaffirmation 
in the form of the UN. 

The result is an excellent medium- 
length review of what happened to the 
League (and therefore what could hap- 
pen to the UN) focused upon the heart 
of the matter: war-prevention. Hogan's 
net conclusion with regard to the League 
period is this: “The various governments 
did not repudiate the principle of con- 
cern. They paid allegiance to it and ex- 
plained why they could not apply it” 
(p. 160). Presumably the principle re- 


mains, therefore, intact for further use— 
and further neglect?—in the UN. But 
the contrast between the current situation 
of the UN and that of the League of Na- 
tions, Hogan feels, lies in the willingness 
of a majority of the members of the 


United Nations to attempt enforcement 
of Charter provisions. Thus Walter Schif- 
fer’s analysis remains correct in logical 
principle, and yet in actual practice the 
UN can be somewhat more effective than 
the League in achieving its identical ob- 
jective. The last half-dozen pages of 
Hogan’s study are devoted to “The Di- 
lemma of Collective Security”. Most of 
it examines and refutes the position that 
collective security is inherently unwork- 
able. One could wish that this section 
were longer and more detailed, since it 
has the core of a very good counter-offen- 
sive against the well-known chapter in 
Hans Morgenthau’s Politics Among Na- 
tions that has been such a provocative 
challenge to both teacher and student. 
The other volume in this group is 
really a Festschrift for the late Joseph P. 
* Philip C. Jessup, Adolf Lande and Oliver Lissitzyn, 


International Organization, New York, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International no date 
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Chamberlain. Three of his former stu- 
dents—Philip Jessup, Adolf Lande, and 
Oliver Lissitzyn—wrote an excellent es- 
say which, together with a reprint of one 
of Professor Chamberlain's articles, has 
been published under the title /nterna- 
tional Organization.’ The authors re-read 
that influential article’ and then examined 
several of its points in the light of devel- 
opments since 1942. “Our study rein- 
forces our belief in the wisdom and 
clarity of Professor Chamberlain’s insight 
into the forces which have led govern- 
ments to combine their efforts to achieve 
common ends” (Preface). And “it is 
plain that subsequent events have not 
changed his basic conclusions. Rather, 
they afford additional illustrations of 
the trends which he saw and analyzed” 
(p. 83). 

What are these trends? They are, ac- 
cording to the authors, “changes in the 
international society” brought about by 
“modern technical developments and the 
resulting effect upon international com- 
munications...” (p.13). These changes 
are of three kinds: a growing field for 
private individuals acting on the inter- 
national level, several inroads on the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality of states, and 
greater recognition for a growing num- 
ber of international organizations. The 
thoroughness with which the facts have 
been brought together in support of these 
conclusions makes a convincing case and 
shows how thick the web of interaction 
has become. Taken together, these two 
essays give strong support to the doctrine 
of functionalism, and the newly written 
one is the best collection of facts bearing 
upon the idea of functionalism that has 
been published since Chamberlain's. This 

* International Organization,” International Con 
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is not to say that the problem of what 
these interactions mean in terms of pre- 
dictable peace and security has been 
solved. Chamberlain’s generalization that 
“events in the international society have 
been following those in the national so- 
cieties of which it is composed” (p. 87) 
may be true in the economic and social 
arena, but it is still open to real question 
in the political. 


Il 


The work of the UN over the years 
has been reviewed from various angles in 
over a dozen books published during the 
period we are considering. 

The New York University series has 
continued, even though the nature of this 
annual review has changed. The volume 
covering 1953 retains the interesting 
format of its predecessors. Those reflect 
the discussions in the Institute for Annual 
Review of United Nations Affairs that 
was held from 1949 through 1953 by the 
Graduate Program of Studies in the 
United Nations, in cooperation with the 
UN Secretariat. It contains talks by 
eleven members of the Secretariat, from 
the Secretary-General down, and by three 
members of national delegations to the 
UN. The authoritative remarks of these 
officials cover their own specialties—for 
example, Andrew Cordier on the General 
Assembly and Roy Blough on economic 
activities. Each is followed by discussion 
from a panel made up of the two editors 
plus Waldo Chamberlin and Anne Win- 
slow. 

These panel discussions make up the 
unique feature of the series. They offer 
some of the best reading in the field, 
because they are so well edited that they 

Clyde Eagleton and Richard N. Swift, eds., 1953 
Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, New York, 


New York University Press, 1954. 215 p. 
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preserve the flavor of a relaxed sort of 
news conference. This method enables 
those on the panel to draw inferences 
from the speakers’ remarks in a way 
which does not quite put speakers on the 
official spot. For example: “Mr. Cham- 
berlin intervened to say that he could 
comment upon the matter in a way that 
Mr. Hogg, as an international civil serv- 
ant, could not. Mr. Chamberlin asserted 
that, though the loyalty question was a 
legal problem, the political aspects were 
much more important to the future of 
the United Nations. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral faced this situation: ...” (p. 132). 
From there on, the discussion about the 
way in which the Secretary-General 
handled allegations of disloyalty made 
against some Americans in the Secretariat 
became quite pointed. By no means all 
the talks were as topical nor the discus- 
sions as lively as that one. Yet there is a 
realism that can be gained from these 
volumes which is not available to those 
teachers and scholars who do not have a 
pipe-line to the UN. 

Beginning with the 1954 Review," the 
volumes have lost much of their intimacy 
and liveliness without the panel discus- 
sions, the annual Institute having been 
discontinued in 1953. However, the cov- 
erage has become more orderly and 
thorough. The year’s events are reported 
by members of the New York University 
faculty instead of secretariat officials: in- 
ternational peace and security by Swift, 
economic matters by Frank N. Trager, 
social and humanitarian matters by John 
H. E. Fried, trusteeship and non-self- 
governing territories by Thomas R. 
Adam, law and courts by Eagleton, 
administrative matters by Martin B. 
N. Swift, eds., 1954 Annual Review of United Nation: 
Affairs, New York, New York University Press, 1955 


233 p. The 1955 Review will not appear until Fall 
1956 and is in the same form as the 1954 Review. 
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Dworkis, and public relations by Cham- 
berlin. 

What is the distinctive place of the 
series in its new format? Official views 
can be obtained from the UN documents, 
and the cold facts are kept up to date 
quarterly in usable form by this journal. 
But the N.Y.U. authors can explain the 
significance of particular events as they 
describe them; more important, they can 
editorialize—as when Swift criticizes se- 
verely the UN (and the United States 
part in it) for the way it handled the 
Guatemala case (p. 27). The series brings 
together what amounts to a set of articles 
by independent scholars evaluating the 
work of the UN over a recent period of 
time. If such articles have value sepa- 
rately, they have even more value when 
bound together. 

The first of the new Brookings Institu- 
tion series to appear was the Goodrich 


and Simons volume” reviewing the work 
of the UN in maintaining international 
peace and security. This is a distinguished 
contribution, not only because of its thor- 
oughness and technical reliability but also 


because of its careful conclusions. It is 
both a reference work and an evaluation. 
The first feature, including a very su- 
perior index, will make it useful for un- 
dergraduate teaching, and the second 
feature will serve graduate students, fac- 
ulty, and public officials. It covers the 
period up to the beginning of 1954. 
After an extensive background section 
summarizing the Charter, the UN's past 
performance, and the political state of 
the world, most of the book discusses the 
record regarding the submission and ini- 
tial consideration of questions to the UN, 


“Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons, The 
United Nations and the Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security, Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1953. 709 P 
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its operations under Chapters VI and VII 
of the Charter, and its work in the field 
of arms regulation. It does not discuss 
regional security or collective defense ar- 
rangements. The procedures used by the 
UN are not, of course, covered as com- 
pletely as they are by the monumental 
Repertory of UN practice” and the Reper- 
toire of Security Council practice.” But 
this book has several advantages. At the 
end of many chapters the main questions 
and issues raised by the matter under dis- 
cussion are summarized and enriched by 
a well-informed consideration of what 
might be done about them. Evaluations 
of the UN’s work are continually brought 
in, and these frequently go even beyond 
the matter of implementation of resolu- 
tions and into the deeper question 
whether implementation itself had any 
effect on a situation: the Spanish prob- 
lem, for example (p. 255). A special con- 
tribution is the fullness with which the 
problem of collective measures is treated: 
four chapters totalling 120 pages, much of 
this portion having the ring of the future 
about it. Another special contribution is 
the treatment of some of the topics that 
are very rarely discussed elsewhere. The 
most outstanding example is a short sec- 
tion (p. 85-89) on the circumstances in 
which questions have been submitted to 
the UN—obviously one of the most cru- 
cial problems of international organiza- 
tion and one which has hardly been 
touched by advanced research. 

We cannot leave this important work 
without mentioning at least some of its 
main conclusions. On the veto: “Quite 
possibly, in certain circumstances, the 
Security Council would be able to con- 


five volumes totalling 2685 p., plus an index volume 
forthcoming. 
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tribute to the peaceful settlement or ad- 
justment of a dispute or situation if it 
were able to adopt a recommendation by 
a majority of seven. . .. But there is little 
evidence that the Council would have 
been much more effective in dealing with 
the disputes and situations that have ac- 
tually come before it had this possibility 
existed” (p. 604). On the question of 
harmonizing actual Security Council pro- 
cedure with Charter provisions: “It would 
have been more realistic to give the Coun- 
cil wide discretion in dealing with any 
dispute or situation in which there was 
alleged to be a threat to peace or to 
friendly relations.” On arms control: 


“|. . no matter how serious the possible 
consequences may be of the use of na- 
tional armaments for purely national pur- 
poses, the effective international control 
of such armaments cannot be achieved 
until favorable international political con- 
ditions exist” (p. 623). On Charter revi- 


sion: “... it is not clear that the Organi- 
zation would have been more effective if 
the machinery of the United Nations had 
been different or if certain provisions of 
the Charter had been differently phrased” 
(p. 624). The wisdom of allowing the 
UN more time to develop and to adapt 
itself is confirmed, the authors feel, by the 
experience of other political institutions. 
They do not believe that members would 
accept supranational government, and 
they oppose reorganizing the UN to ex- 
clude the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
Finally: “The important question is 
whether the Organization, in spite of its 
weaknesses and its susceptibility to the 
influence of its environment, does have 
some influence on that environment and 

% James Frederick Green, The United Nations and 
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on the relations among its Members. A 
survey of the record of the United Na- 
tions suggests that the influence has been 
real, and that, in spite of many failures 
and disappointments, the Organization 
has made a substantial contribution to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security” (p. 45). “The United Na- 
tions has not imposed a new order of law 
and justice, but it has provided a frame- 
work of established organs and proce- 
dures for subjecting international conduct 
to a judgment based on defined purposes 
and principles” (p. 65). 

Green's study” is the human rights por- 
tion of a forthcoming volume in the 
Brookings series.” Thorough, well or- 
ganized, and soundly documented, this 
survey has the same utility as Goodrich 
and Simons except that it contains some- 
what less of an attempt to assess the effect 
of UN activity. Further conclusions are 
to appear when the full volume is pub- 
lished, however. Although the author 
does not claim much progress for the UN 
in the field of human rights, he finds that 
the multifarious activities of the organi- 
zation in that field do show a genuine 
international concern with the problem. 
Carefully speaking as a private individual 
and not as an officer of the State Depart- 
ment, Green concludes: “On balance, the 
pioneering work of the United Nations to 
promote respect for human rights and to 
remedy violations of those rights has been 
fruitful. ... On the other hand, the line 
between the provisions of the Charter . . . 
and the domestic jurisdiction clause is an 
ill-defined one. . . . Care will be required 
in the future to steer a proper course be- 
tween excessive zeal and unjustified cau- 


Marcy volume (reviewed below), the others in the 
Brookings series to be published are entitled A History 
of the United Nations Charter, The Organization and 
Procedures of the United Nations, Regional Security and 
the United Nations, and The United States and the 
Pature of the United Nations 
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tion” (p. 170). Doubtless these remarks 
will be amplified in the over-all conclu- 
sions of the full volume. 

Four other recent books examine the 
UN during its first few years from dif- 
ferent viewpoints. 

One is Eichelberger’s interesting review 
and commentary.” This is probably the 
most rousing call to the UN colors in 
book form since Feller’s short volume.” 
It nearly belongs in the category of works 
focusing upon possible changes in the 
UN to be reviewed (below), because 
Eichelberger discusses not only the ques- 
tion “Why are things the way they are?” 
but also asks distinctly, “What can be 
done about them?” There is no doubt 
about his firm support of the UN, 
which appears in the most favorable light 
that a thoroughly-informed observer can 
throw upon it. This is an essay on the 
UN and its immediate needs rather than 
a rapid and systematic review of its his- 
tory. Yet it covers the high points and 
has a freshness which makes it singularly 
effective. Eichelberger has constructive 
suggestions to offer in virtually every 
phase of the work, and most of them are 
in positive terms. His chapter on “Charter 
Review” recommends precisely what the 
UN later did: create a committee to do 
the preparatory work for a conference 
that might be called at a future time. He 
comes out strongly in favor of “universal 
enforceable disarmament with collective 
security” as “the final answer to the threat 
of atomic destruction” (p. 52). But in the 
meantime, he exhorts every member na- 
tion to regard the UN as the cornerstone 
of its foreign policy, calling for a “moral 
crusade” (p. 101). The hortatory tone in 


™ Clark Eichelberger, UN: The First Ten Years, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. 108 p. with 
Foreword by James T. Shotwell. 
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a few places does not obscure the solid 
proposals in others. 

A remarkably systematic but uncritical 
coverage of the UN's activities is achieved 
by David Cushman Coyle in a full-length 
but pocket-size book” which serves a use- 
ful purpose. There is enough detailed 
description of actual operations, particu- 
larly those of the specialized agencies, to 
give lay readers a picture of the multitude 
of activities in which the UN is engaged. 
There is even room for a chapter on re- 
gional arrangements outside the UN: 
NATO, the proposed EDC, Benelux, 
OEEC, the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the Council of Europe, 
OAS, and steps in the western Pacific 
area, Coyle emphasizes the economic and 
social front more than the political. 

Above all, the book is clearly written. 
As a single example, Coyle’s three-page 
description of the meaning and contents 
of the Declaration of Human Rights is 
a model of simplification which gives 
more the feeling of undercomplication 
than of oversimplification. The book in 
general is straightforwardly descriptive, 
but when it departs from that approach 
it is defensive instead of critical. The 
nearest to any evaluation is reached in a 
chapter on “The Philosophy of the 
United Nations”, but even here the rea- 
sons why the UN has a veto, is a propa- 
ganda-forum, has a one-country-one-vote 


system, and does not have universal mem- 


bership, are explained rather than eval- 
uated. The question whether or not the 
UN is an embryonic world government 
is carefully avoided by concluding that 
the question “sounds ominous, but in fact 
it has no real meaning” (p. 161). The 

* David Cushman Coyle, The United Nations and 
How lt Works, New American Library, a Signet Key 
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book contains a list of UN organs and 
specialized agencies, the Charter, and an 
index; it is introduced by the Under- 
secretary for the Department of Public 
Information. 

Another popular-type volume, by Feni- 
chell and Andrews,” is a well-written, 
brief description of the work of the UN 
to 1954, with a solidly packed text heavily 
embellished with good photographs. This 
is the revised edition and it has the bless- 
ing of the then Assistant Secretary- 
General for Public Information. It is 
completely uncritical, though it mentions 
some of the difficulties facing the organi- 
zation and it is not misleading as to the 
UN's future possibilities. However, it 


will always be hard to match A. M. 
Rosenthal’s The United Nations: Its Rec- 
ord and Prospects, written some years 
ago for the Carnegie Endowment. 
Trygve Lie’s book” is the first auto- 
biography of a prominent UN official, 


and it was produced soon enough to be 
serviceable as an influence on public 
thinking about the UN. It is intimate, 
outspoken, and dramatic in places, taking 
the reader behind the scenes in such in- 
teresting and complex cases as the Berlin 
blockade, including the intermediary part 
played by Mr. Lie while guarding care- 
fully against the appearance of direct 
negotiation. This and other case stories 
reflect the tremendous pressures on a man 
holding a position without precedent who 
is trying to do his best. We shall not try 
to summarize the points that were new at 
the time the book was published, but we 
can already point out the contrast be- 
tween the role Mr. Lie consciously set 
for himself and the role his successor has 
adopted. It is by no means the Thomas- 

™ Stephen S. Fenichell and Phillip Andrews, The 
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Drummond contrast, as both men are in 
between. But it is clear by now that Lie 
was more toward the Thomas end of the 
scale than is Hammarskjold. 

We might most profitably look at some 
of the advice the former Secretary- 
General offers concerning the future. 
“There are certain fundamental steps 
which, as I see it, must be taken if the 
United Nations is to endure and grad- 
ually attain the central role in inter- 
national relations which world develop- 
ments demand, To take these steps may 
not necessarily require formal amend- 
ment of the Charter—much can be ac- 
complished by a constructive reading of 
the present text” (p. 428). The “range of 
the veto must be sharply reduced” 
(p. 428): on pacific settlement, on admis- 
sion to membership, on election of the 
Secretary-General, and indeed on proce- 
dure (the double veto). Very high on 
the list, he recommends “loyal compliance 
with the Charter we already have” 
(p. 431). This includes the periodic meet- 
ings of the Security Council which mem- 
bers of governments are supposed to 
attend, agreement on military forces un- 
der Articles 43-45, greater use of the 
Court for advisory opinions on the legal- 
ity of resolutions, and creation of a new 
organ at a lower level to give out advisory 
opinions when the Secretary-General or 
majorities or minorities in UN organs 
request them. If the Security Council 
were to be enlarged—and he doubts that 
it should be—then India should be seri- 
ously considered for permanent member- 
ship. Speaking more broadly and for the 
long years ahead, Lie sides with the west 
and believes that the greatest need of all 
is to insure that the under-developed areas 

™ Trygve Lie, In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years 
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of the world join or remain with the west 
and eventually achieve democracy. 

Three other books stand out in colored 
contrast to the rest, although one is 
milder than the others. 

Franklin L. Maier” has written from 
the standpoint of those who fear that 
the internationalists are destroying the 
United States. The book is extremely 
patriotic, with many citations to Senator 
Bricker. The author seems as much con- 
cerned about preventing socialism as he 
is about preventing war. But to his credit 
it must be said that he sees the UN for 
what it is—not a government and not a 
nonentity—and he concludes that it is 
“expedient to continue support of the 
United Nations for the present, and un- 
til something better may be devised” 
(p. 102). “What is now needed,” he 
believes, “is the concentration of the 
United Nations energy in the field of 
international peace and security—that 
simple, firm agreement, backed by deeds, 
not rhetoric. If this be promptly done, 
the organization may yet be salvaged” 
(p. go). Despite such occasional mod- 
eration, this book is mainly useful as a 
booster-shot to stimulate the anti-bodies 
of those who do not wish to go soft 
toward the conspiracy-theory type of 
anti-internationalist. 

V. Orval Watts’s book,” however, is 
more like an injection of adrenalin. It 
is largely a display of distortion, sensa- 
tionalism, and factual error. The author's 
basic charges are against government and 
statism, not internationalism as such. 
Since he considers that the UN is already 
a government (a notion supported by 
morbidly fascinating evidence) and is 
also a clear attempt at world government, 
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he believes it is going to wreck the United 
States Constitution. “In the name of 
peace, it [the UN] is subverting the only 
form of government that can bring peace 
to the world” (p. 120). This is not a plea 
for United States conquest of the globe, 
however. Its chief constructive sugges- 
tion is to safeguard the 49 United States 
constitutions by adopting the proposed 
Bricker Amendment, which the author 
regards as a more powerful cure than 
seems warranted by the facts. 

Chesly Manly, who has covered the 
UN since its early days for the Chicago 
Tribune, deserves more attention because 
he is obviously well acquainted with what 
the UN is and is not. He knows his facts 
—from which to select. He has written™ 
from the premise that press coverage of 
the UN is seriously biased because the 
reporters there “never had it so good” 
and “never write anything which might 
cause their bosses to wonder about the 
value of the UN "(p. vii). The book is 
designed, therefore, as an exposé and has 
to be judged as one. It is rather convine- 
ing in one place: the chapter devoted’ to 
the idea that the UN does not exercise 
moral authority for the nations of the 
world. And it is objective in one sense: 
its hearty and non-partisan condemnation 
of Roosevelt, Truman, Acheson, Eisen- 
hower, and Dulles. 

In reviewing the direct war-prevention 
activities of the UN, Manly devotes a 
dozen pages to all the following situa- 
tions together: Anglo-Iranian, Anglo- 
Egyptian, Berlin blockade, Guatemalan, 
Iranian of 1946, Greek, Kashmir, Italian 
colonies, Indonesian, and Palestinian. 
(No credit whatever goes to the UN in 
the Iranian case of 1946, for example, and 


Tyranny: Comment: on the Dream and the Reality, 
Devin-Adair Company, 1955 149 p., with Poreword 
by Clarence Manion 

™ Chesly Manly, The UN Record: Ten Patelul Year: 


for America, Henry Regnery, 1954. 256 p 
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the author believes that the Indonesian 
case was settled in spite of the UN.) 
Some 46 pages are devoted to the Korean 
situation. These are followed by 58 pages 
on communism and alleged communism 
in the United States and the UN, plus 
many more pages devoted to the problem 
of subversion. 

The focus on the subversion theme is 
so intense that it is understandable how 
the uninitiated might well be convinced 
by the sheer number of names mentioned 
in the process of weaving a tight network. 
There is a whole chapter on, not the UN, 
but “its architect, the man who designed 
it, fashioned it, manned it, launched it 
and set its ideological course on a voyage 
to One Socialist World, . . . Alger Hiss” 
(p. 101). The book soon degenerates to 
a point where Ralph Bunche is taken 
apart for communist leanings and a 
section is devoted to four “Hissites”: 


John Foster Dulles, Adlai Stevenson, 


Eleanor Roosevelt, and Philip Jessup, 
who “teaches what is called international! 
law at Columbia University” (p. 153). 
It is here that some of the tricks of in- 
sinuation so familiar a few short years 
ago appear just below the surface. For 
example, with regard to Abraham Feller’s 
suicide; “There was no evidence that 
Feller was a Communist, but commu- 
nism was far less repugnant to him than 
to most Americans” (p. 129). 

The UNESCO episode and the current 
matter of the overriding treaty power are 
also covered in this book, which is a 
handy collection of the charges and evi- 
dence regarding alleged communism in 
the United States and UN bureaucracies. 
The author's chief recommendations are 
that the United States end diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union and with- 


* Francis O. Wilcox and Carl Marcy, Proposals for 
Changes in the United Nations, Washington, Brookings 
Institution, 1954. 447 p. See Footnote 16, above, for 
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draw from the UN. “To summarize this 
book in one sentence, the UN is not 
merely a failure as a league to enforce or 
a forum to promote world peace; it is 
an instrument of subversion, a growing 
menace to our national sovereignty and 
individual liberties” (p. 233). 


Ill 


Of the books devoted to the question 
of United Nations Charter review, by 
far the most comprehensive is the Brook- 
ings study by Wilcox and Marcy.” It is 
so thoughtful, thorough, and well organ- 
ized that it should be of lasting use to 
scholars, to students, and to leaders of 
citizens’ organizations involved in the 
question of UN development. It provides 
a range of choices, and their prices, from 
which to choose a policy. It might offer 
also an excellent experiment in teaching 
because, in discussing nothing but pro- 
posed changes, it naturally tours the 
frontier, stopping only to linger over sig- 
nificant points at issue. Gaps in a stu- 
dent’s factual background could be filled 
in from reference books or specialized 
works. 

The fact that UN Charter review has 
now been postponed for at least a year or 
two, and probably much longer, does not 
mean that Charter revision is a dead issue 
—especially when revision is taken to 
mean “changes” and not merely “amend- 
ment”, as the title of this book indicates. 
Its purpose is “to analyze and appraise the 
principle proposals for further changes in 
the United Nations in order to determine 
their impact on the Organization and 
their implications for United States 
policy...” (p. 3). Its scope is broad, 
covering “primarily the proposals and 


titles of the other volumes about to appear in this 
series 
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ideas advanced by private persons and 
agencies in the United States and by the 
executive and iegislative branches of the 
United States Government . . . the prin- 
cipal proposals for changes made by 
Member states and some of those made 
by private persons and agencies in foreign 
countries. The proposals examined are 
not limited, however, to those that could 
be given effect by amendment of the 
Charter. The more important ones that 
could be effected by other means are also 
analyzed” (p. 3). Introducing this ambi- 
tious survey is a background section 
showing what changes have already 
taken place in the operations of the UN 
without formal amendment, and discuss- 
ing the revision movement to date. 
Space limits will permit us to mention 
only two other aspects of this book: its 
relation to the Staff Studies of the Senate 
Subcommittee,” and the main recom- 
mendations of the authors. As to the 
first, a comparison shows that large parts 
of the Staff Studies (made by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress) are embodied in the Brookings 
book, refined by rewriting or further edit- 
ing; likewise, there is much in the Brook- 
ings book that is not in the Staff Studies. 
Wilcox (now Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs) 
was Chief of Staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations while Marcy 
(now in that position) was Consultant at 
the time when both studies were pre- 
pared. The book has two main features 
that the twelve Staff Studies do not have, 
apart from a different organization. First, 
there is considerable new material. The 
* The twelve Staff Studies were issued separately 
during 1954 and 1955, but late in 1955 they were bound 
and paged (but not indexed) and were issued under 
the title: Review of the United Nations Charter: Com 
pilation of Staff’ Studies Prepared for the Use of the 


Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter of the 
Committee on Porcign Relations, Senate Doc. No. 164, 
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most significant items are: a summary of 
leading supra-national proposals, based 
largely upon a special study made by 
Willard Hogan; a chapter on the regula- 
tion of armaments; and a_ perceptive 
chapter on “The Problem of Achieving 
Change”, which focuses the whole study 
upon the alternatives open to members of 
the UN regarding a review conference. 
The second main feature is the somewhat 
greater freedom to evaluate and recom- 
mend. This is not as big a difference as 
one would suppose, however, because the 
Staff Studies do express opinions, not 
only about probabilities of acceptance but 
also about “ought” questions. In some 
cases the book goes no farther than the 
Staff Studies in making recommenda- 
tions, but in other cases it recommends 
in a very judicious but discernible way. 

What are the net conclusions of this 
careful survey? After posing five alter- 
natives, the authors offer a sixth—a com- 
promise suggested by several of the 
strongest UN supporters (at one of the 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee) 
which was actually adopted later by the 
tenth General Assembly: to postpone any 
final decision by the simple device of 
creating a special committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to study the various issues 
involved and make recommendations at 
some later time as to the date and place 
of the conference. Not only for that com- 
mittee, but also for others who have to 
make policy on Charter review, this sur- 
vey of proposals will be a valuable guide, 
with twentytwenty perspective, to the 
leading ideas on Charter revision. 

Two other groups that have given this 
A3d Congress, 2d Session, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1955 365 p. The final report was 
issued im April 1956: Pinal Report of the Committes on 
Poreign Relations Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter, Senate Doc. No. 1797, 84th Congress, od 


Session, Washington, Government Printing Office, 19546 
s7 Pp 
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question very serious thought have come 
up with similar conclusions, although less 
precise ones. They are selective rather 
than comprehensive surveys. 

In March 1955 the Commission to 
Study the Organizaticn of Peace pub- 
lished its findings, later republished to- 
gether with supporting papers as its 
Ninth Report.” A quick survey of the 
development of the UN is followed by a 
brief summary of major proposals for 
change that have been suggested. After 
a statement of the opportunities and risks 
of a review conference, the report con- 
cludes that the matters of utmost im- 
portance are “the conditions under which 
the conference is held, the atmosphere 
developed in the world during its ses- 
sions, and the expectations permitted to 
develop ...” (p. 39). Believing that if 


a conference took place the emphasis 
should be upon its educational value in- 
stead of upon Charter amendment, the 


Commission concluded: “The most im- 
portant need is . . . pressure upon gov- 
ernments by their peoples to observe and 
carry out present obligations” (p. 41). 
The papers attached, most of them by 
men well known in the field, discuss the 
following topics: domestic jurisdiction 
and the competence of UN organs 
(Quincy Wright), membership (Arthur 
Holcombe), the role of the General As- 
sembly and the problem of weighted 
voting (Louis Sohn), disarmament and 
the Charter (David Cavers), procedures 
for the peaceful adjustment of disputes 
(James Hyde), the Secretary-General and 
Secretariat (Stephen Schwebel), UN in- 


™ Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
Charter Review Conference (Ninth Report and Papers 
Presented to the Commission, August 1955). 226 p. 

™ See footnote 17, above 

*” Philip EB. Jacob (ed. ), The Puture of the United 
Nations: lismes of Charter Revision; The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November 1954, p. 68-76. 

* American Assembly, The US Stake in the UN: 
Problems of United Nations Charter Review (Pinal Edi- 
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formation requirements (Frank E. Stoner, 
former Director of Communications for 
the UN), an intriguing proposal for 
weighting votes in the General Assembly 
(Catherine Senf, statistician), a short 
piece on regional arrangements featuring 
the findings of the Commission's Eighth 
Report (Quincy Wright), and two re- 
prints: the chapter on collective security 
from Clark Eichelberger’s book” and 
Clyde Eagleton’s article on “The Yard- 
stick of International Law” that appeared 
in the Annals.” 

The distinguished group of business- 
men, scholars, public persons, and others 
who discussed problems of Charter re- 
view at Columbia's fifth American As- 
sembly has also published its findings, 
along with background papers.” The 
group was assisted by these papers and 
also by a preliminary work session held 
months earlier. The result was a very 
strong endorsement of the UN, with ex- 
panded United States participation mak- 
ing it, “in fact as well as in pious theory, 
the cornerstone of United States foreign 
policy” (p. 128). It should continue to 
include the Soviet Union and to exclude 
communist China, “Hand in hand with 
disarmament, . the members of the 
world community should make armed 
forces available under proper provisions 
in support of the United Nations efforts 
for peace. We believe the United States 
should take the lead in this direction” 
(p. 130). The group was split on the 
value of a Charter review conference, 
but: “In the light of conditions prevail- 
ing today, most of the American Assem- 


tion, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Columbia er sea my 140 p. Background 
papers: “Problems of . Charter Review: A Possible 
Approach to the Topic” " (Denlamia H. Brown); ‘The 
Road from War, 1945-1954"" (Walter Millis); “What 
the United Nations is, and How it Operates’’ (James 
Hyde); “The Struggle for Peace and Security’’ (Wil- 
liam R. Frye); ““The Struggle for a Better Life’’ (Isador 
Lubin and Robert E. Asher); and “The Colonial Prob- 
lem’ (Emil J. Sady). 
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bly participants see no reason to press 
now for a... review conference. They 
feel that the United States attitude should 
be developed in the light of conditions 
which obtain at the time the question 
arises in the General Assembly and are 
not now predictable” (p. 132). 

This is all very weak tea to the authors 
of the other two books in this group. In 
early 1956 Grenville Clark and Louis 
Sohn published a supplement” to the 1953 
preliminary print of their plan for Char- 
ter revision, and Charles Bolté published 
his plan for disarmament.” 

Clark and Sohn have produced a plan 
which, for careful consideration and de- 
tailed treatment, is already without rival. 
It is not yet finished, but they expect to 
publish the plan, with annexes, after re- 
vision in the light of comments on the 
first two installments. The Annexes form 
the body of the Supplement, but they are 
preceded by an outline of the whole plan, 
the principles underlying it, and a state- 
ment by Clark about the need for a world 
authority and the practical prospects for 
its achievement. It is in this introductory 
material that difficulties arise. 

There are three steps in assessing a 
plan such as this: judging its premises 
regarding what needs to be done in order 
to accomplish the objective, then judging 
its premises regarding practicability, and 
then, if those thresholds have been 
crossed, judging the political mechanics 
of the plan itself. The first step is to ac- 
cept the most basic principle underlying 
this plan that it is “futile to expect true 
peace (as distinguished from a precarious 
armed truce) until there is put into prac- 
tical effect a genuine system of enforce- 


™ Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, Peace Through 
Disarmament and Charter Revision: Detailed Proposal: 
for Revision of the United Nations Charter: Supplement, 
Dublin, N. H., February 1956. 121 p. The prelimi- 
nary print is: Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, Peace 
Through Disarmament and Charter Revision: Detailed 
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able world law in the limited field of war 
prevention” (p. v), with its corollary that 
“Complete disarmament of all the na- 
tions is crucial to the problem of world 
order” (p. v). Once one accepts these 
premises, the need for a workable inspec- 
tion system and a monopoly. police force 
follows automatically, even if one does 
not raise the minimalist-maximalist issue. 
The obvious result would be a really 
fundamental change in the UN. The 
second step is to answer affirmatively this 
question: “Is there a real prospect that 
this great purpose will be actually real- 
ized, not at some remote date but within 
a moderate period,—say, ten to fifteen 
years?” (p. xxi). If the reader can do 
those two things, on the basis of this in- 
troductory material or by consulting the 
persuasive portions of Clark's original 
plan,” then he is ready to examine the 
Supplement. 

It consists of six Annexes, two of them 
especially crucial to the plan and fully 
presented with lengthy commentary: Dis- 
armament (Annex I) and the UN Peace 
Force (Annex II). Three others are 
presented in outline with commentary— 
UN Courts (Annex III), UN Revenue 
(Annex IV), and Privileges and Immu- 
nities of the UN (Annex V). The Bill 
of Rights (Annex VI) is described, but 
remains to be drafted. The most impor- 
tant Annex will have to serve as a sample. 
The one on disarmament works out a 
plan for gradual, universal, complete, 
and enforceable disarmament in 85 large 
pages, including a general commentary 
at the beginning and explanatory com- 
ments attached to each of the 32 articles. 
Essentially, it provides for: ten percent 
Proposals for Revision of the United Nations Charter, 
Dublin, N. H., July 1955. 

™ Charles G. Bolté, The Price of Peace: A Plan for 
Disarmament, Boston, Beacon Press, 1956. 108 p 


™ Grenville Clark, A Plan for Peace, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 83 p 
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reduction of arms each year for ten years, 
after a two-year preparatory stage devoted 
partly to the creation of an inspection 
service controlled by the small nations; 
careful certification of each step before 
proceeding to the next; an atomic energy 
authority to control “special nuclear ma- 
terials” and promote the peaceful use of 
atomic energy; and a system of appeals 
from the decisions of these bodies. It 
would be hard to name any important 
detail that has been overlooked, and the 
whole thing hangs together well if (a) 
the disarmament portion of the plan is 
taken together with the other portions 
(police force, court system, revenue sys- 
tem, and bill of rights) and (b) the ulti- 
mate control of the reorganized General 
Assembly is taken for granted, That 
raises the inevitable problem of policing 
the policeman, and more precisely of the 
voting system in the General Assembly. 
The Clark-Sohn plan provides for one 
vote per 5,000,000 people or major frac- 
tion thereof, with a ceiling of 30 repre- 
sentatives to any one nation and a floor 
of one representative. This means that 
the entire plan might be accepted if and 
when the Soviet Union and the United 
States both felt secure with 30 votes apiece 
out of 282. 

It is to the credit of Clark and Sohn 
that they have, over the years, avoided the 
easy way. They have not simply written 
that there must be, for example, an inter- 
national police force “the details of which 
will have to be worked out”; they have 
given some answer to virtually every de- 
tailed question that can be asked about 
such a force, thereby courageously sup- 
plying critics with any number of little 
handles. But there is also considerable 
leverage on some of the really big han- 
dies. For example, the following state- 
ment is very doubtful politically, true as 
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it may be legally: “The purpose of the 
explicit reservation of nongranted powers 
is to emphasize that the greatly strength- 
ened United Nations will still be an or- 
ganization of strictly limited powers in 
no way comparable, for example, to a 
federation of very wide powers such as 
the United States...” (p. 119). If dis- 
armament is achieved, it seems clear that 
ultimate power over its citizens is no 
longer in the hands of any nation, and 
that the control of power has gone be- 
yond the point of no return. 

Bolté has outlined a very similar dis- 
armament plan without filling in the 
details, but has concentrated on the mili- 
tary rather than the juridical side. He 
cites Clark and Sohn for the latter and 
acknowledges a heavy debt to Clark. He 
has a more modest object in publishing 
his plan: “It is advanced not as a scheme 
to be adopted but as a series of hypotheses 
to be discussed” (p. 69). The big differ- 
ence between the two plans seems to lie 
in the crucial matter of control. Bolté 
proposes a disarmament agency that 
would direct both the international in- 
spectorate and the international police 
force, but its duties would be carefully 
outlined in a treaty that could be an 
annex to the UN Charter even though 
negotiated outside the UN. He recog- 
nizes that “What I am advocating is 
not less than a revolution by agreement” 
(p. go). Actually, it would make a dead 
leaf of the UN. He writes: “The major 
new element now needed is a detailed 
plan for creating a U.N. force. Only 
such a force will make it safe for states 
to disarm. . . . Above all, what is needed 
is a detailed plan for its political control: 
on what basis is it to act, and who has 
ultimate direction over it?” (p.67). These 
questions are not answered. He does tic 
his plan in with some of the United States 
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government's latest proposals, and he has 
worked out a time schedule. 

Bolté recognizes the political problem 
involved, and his brief discussion of the 
well-known vicious circle of armaments 
as cause and symptom of tension is rather 
convincing. It is easy to agree with him 
that“... it is at least not useless to con- 
sider methods of tamping down one of 
the elements” (p. 10) in the vicious circle. 
It is also easy to agree with him that 
“Such a scheme as outlined here seems at 
the moment so far from the possible that 
one hesitates even to mention it” (p. 93). 


IV 


Within the scope of our survey, several 
solid and useful works have appeared, as 
well as two or three bold and imaginative 
ones. Two valuable series continue and 
show no signs of abating: the Reports of 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, and the New York Univer- 
sity series of Annual Reviews. Two new 
series began, but will be completed with- 
in a year or two: the Brookings series of 
seven books on the UN, and the Carnegie 
Endowment’s set of about 25 “National 
Studies on International Organization”. 
The former, especially, will give a thor- 
ough and comprehensive review of the 
UN after ten years and could gratefully 
be dedicated to the eminently useful life 
of Leo Pasvolsky. 

Writing on the question of Charter 
revision was plentiful during this period, 
and most of it counselled moderation, 
even with regard to holding a review con- 
ference. There is always a danger of re- 
garding the moderate position as no posi- 
tion at all. This would be as false as 
assuming that to take no decision on a 
question is no decision at all. It is strik- 
ing how consistently those of the authors 
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reviewed here who wanted the UN to be 
strengthened, but not essentially changed, 
took the position that a review confer- 
ence would be more of a hazard than a 
help in the very near future. They also 
felt that a great deal more mileage could 
be coaxed out of the present machinery 
of international organization, with no 
Charter revision whatever. Those who 
wanted the UN changed in kind, instead 
of in degree, naturally could not concur. 

Does this survey indicate where the 
frontier might be located, at least as far 
as the machinery of international organi- 
zation is concerned? One interesting 
result brought about by the literary airing 
that the UN has enjoyed over the past 
two years is the emerging respectability 
of the idea of weighted voting. It is not, 
of course, a new idea, and also there was 
considerable fresh discussion of it in print 
for about five years beginning in 1944. 
Indeed, John Foster Dulles proposed in 
his 1950 book, War or Peace, that it ought 
to be considered for the General Assem- 
bly; he said so again in Congressional 
testimony in 1954. Among its twelve rec- 
ommendations, the final repert of the 
Senate Subcommittee (see footnote 26, 
above) recommended consideration of 
only three changes in the UN Charter. 
One of these was purely defensive. The 
other two were amendment of the mem 


bership provisions and, in a subtle way 
and with a 
its current practicability, the idea of 
weighted voting in the General Assem- 


strong reservation about 


bly. The latter was by all odds the 
boldest and yet most tentative of the Sub- 
committee’s recommendations. Checking 
back through the literature reviewed in 
this article, we find that it is discussed to 
some extent in all five of the books deal- 
ing with changes in the UN, and in some 
of the others as well. It is elaborately 
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dealt with in two articles in the Ninth 
Report of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, and a whole chap- 
ter in Wilcox and Marcy is devoted to it. 
We may not be making too much of this 
observation here if we point out the near- 
revolutionary implications of seriously 
discussing the idea. Were weighted vo- 
ting to be accepted for a major interna- 
tional organization, as it has been for 
certain minor ones with very restricted 
functions, this fact would indeed be 
symptomatic of an emerging interna- 
tional community. 
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That very problem of achieving a 
sounder basis in “community” before in- 
ternational organization can advance 
much farther has become quite promi- 
nent in recent writing. It is always present 
when either collective security, function- 
alism, or supranationalism is discussed, 
but it is sometimes implied rather than 
expressed. It seems to this reviewer that 
more explicit discussion of the underlying 
problem of international community- 
building would fill what is perhaps the 
widest gap in the literature. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Report of the Committee on Contribu- 
tions: In its report to the eleventh session 
of the General Assembly’ The Committee 
on Contributions stated that in accordance 
with its terms of reference it had considered 
the rates of assessment to be recommended 
for the new Member states admitted at the 
tenth session of the Assembly;’ it had also 
considered the question of the inclusion of 
those rates in the scale of assessments ap- 
proved by the General Assembly for the 
contributions of Member states to the UN 
budgets for the financial years 1956, 1957 
and 1958. In the case of all the new Mem- 
bers, with the exception of Libya, percentage 


rates had already been established for their 
contributions towards the 1956, 1957 and 
1958 expenses of the UN activities in which 
they had participated before becoming Mem- 


bers. These rates had been calculated on 
the basis of information relating to national 
income estimates comparable to that on 
which the assessments of the then Members 
had been computed. The Committee had 
also applied to these countries the same al- 
lowance for low per capita income as for 
Member states, and had taken into account 
all the other relevant factors mentioned in 
its terms of reference; the Committee con- 
cluded that the rates established in that 
manner were appropriate in relation to the 
rates approved by the General Assembly 
for the assessment of Members, and on the 
basis of data available for Libya, found it 
appropriate to recommend the minimum 
assessment of 0.04 percent. 

Requests of Member states for reconsider- 


1 General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 
Supplement 10 
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ation of their assessments as approved by the 
General Assembly at its tenth session were 
reviewed by the Committee; in the view of 
the Committee, the information submitted 
in respect of those countries did not indi- 
cate any significant changes since the previ- 
ous assessment in relative capacity to pay, 
and it was decided that reconsideration of 
those assessments in the approved scale for 
1956, 1957 and 1958 would not be justified. 
Having agreed on the basic percentage rates 
of assessment, the Committee studied the 
method by which the additional percentage 
contributions for the new Member states 
should be incorporated in the existing scale 
of assessments. The Committee considered 
the possibility of adding the new rates to 
the existing scale, which would have neces- 
sitated crediting of the excess to the Member 
states, but came to the conclusion that it 
would be advisable instead to adjust the 
existing scale by establishing rates of con- 
tribution for all the 76 Members which 
would add up to 100 percent. 

A further question considered by the 
Committee was the implementation of the 
per capita ceiling principle; during the dis- 
cussion at the tenth session of the General 
Assembly, reference had been made to the 
further implementation of the per capita 
ceiling, and it had been recognized that, 
should a review of the scale be called for, 
particularly in the case of admission of new 
Members, the Committee would base its 
review on past directives of the Assembly, 
including those on the per capita ceiling 


* See International Organization, X, p. 7-1 
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principle.” The Committee found that, as 
the adjustments required to fully implement 
the per capita ceiling were of such small 
magnitude, they could be carried out in one 
step, and approved a revised scale which 
gave full effect to the per capita ceiling prin- 
ciple. The Committee further decided to 
recommend that the additional contribu- 
tions resulting from the assessment of new 
Member states should be applied toward a 
pro rata reduction of the assessment of all 
Member states, with the exception of the 
countries subject to per capita, “ceiling”, or 
“floor” provisions. The Committee then 
recommended a revised scale of assessments 
for Members’ contributions for the years 
1956, 1957 and 1958; included in the recom- 
mendations were 40 reduced percentages 
and 20 unaltered percentages for the 60 
states Members before the tenth session 
of the Assembly. One member of the Com- 
mittee objected to and did not support the 
decision to adjust the existing scale by es- 
tablishing rates for all 76 Members which 
would add up to 100 percent; in his view, 
the Committee had no authority to recom- 
mend the changes in the scale of assess- 
ments, and even if such authority existed, 
it would have been unwise to exercise it, in 
asmuch as some inequities in assessments 
still existed, and the net effect of the Com- 
mittee proposal was to sharpen existing 
inequities. The Committee, he stated, 
should have recommended that the 6.36 per- 
cent assessment of the sixteen new Mem- 
bers be collected as an addition to existing 
assessments, the excess amount to be cred- 
ited to all Member nations on a propor- 
tionate basis. 

In considering the assessments of the new 
Member states for their year of admission, 
the Committee concluded that a complete 
waiver of their contributions for the year 
1955 would not be justified; it recommended 
that, should the General Assembly favor 
some reduction in the minimum of one-third 


* For information on the discussions, see International 


Organization, X, p. 124-124. 
* See International Organization, X, p. 124. 
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prescribed by a resolution of the General 
Assembly at its first session, the reduced 
contribution should be not less than one- 
ninth of the assessment for the full year. 
Other matters considered by the Commit- 
tee included the following: 1) In regard to 
assessment of non-Member states, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the Federal Re- 
public of Germany be called upon to 
contribute towards the 1956, 1957 and 1958 
expenses of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, of which it had become a member, 
at the rate of 4.61 percent. 2) In regard to 
the scale of contributions for specialized 
agencies, the Committee at the request of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and on the basis 
of available data fixed 0.12 as the probable 
percentage rate in the UN scale for Sudan; 
it also supplied statistical data and other 
information, including the formula used for 
making allowance in the UN scale for low 
per capita income and other explanatory 
material on its technical methods to several 
specialized agencies, which had requested it. 


Financial reports and accounts for the 
year ended 31 December 1955 and reports 
of the Board of Auditors: Appropriations 
for the financial year 1955 were revised by 
the General Assembly at its tenth session 
to a level of $50,228,000; obligations in- 
curred amounted to $50,089,808, leaving an 
unobligated balance of $138,192. Income 
for the year was $50,593,051, of which 
$43,395,400 represented income from Mem- 
bers’ contributions. Miscellaneous income, 
which totalled $7,197,651, exceeded esti- 
mated miscellaneous income by $365,051; 
total income exceeded total obligations by 
$503,243. At the end of the year, the bal- 
ance on surplus account was $1,006,058; of 
this amount, $449,750 was credited to Mem- 
bers’ contributions for 1956, and the re- 
mainder for credit to Members against 1957 
contributions, The Working Capital Fund 
had been maintained at $21.5 million.’ 


* General Assembly Official Records (10th session), 
Supplement 6. 





Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 717th 
meeting on March 26, 1956 through its 
728th meeting on June 4.’ 


Palestine Question: Status of Compliance 
Given to the General Armistice Agreements 
and the Resolutions of the Security Council 
Adopted During the Past Year 

At the request of the United States’ the 
Council began consideration on March 26, 
1956 of the extent of compliance by Israel 
and the Arab states with the Armistice 
Agreements and with the Security Council's 
resolutions of March 30, 1955, September 8, 
1955 and January 19, 1956.’ The represent- 
atives of Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria took part in the Council's discussions. 
The Council had before it a draft resolution 
submitted by the United States" in the pre- 
ambular part of which the Council recalled 
the three earlier resolutions; noted that in 
each of these resolutions the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization and 
the parties to the General Armistice Agree- 
ments concerned had been requested by the 
Council to undertake certain specific steps 
for the purpose of ensuring that the ten- 
sions along the armistice lines should be 
reduced; and noted with grave concern that 
despite the efforts of the Chief of Staff the 
proposed steps had not been carried out. 
Under the terms of the operative part of 
the resolution, the Council 1) considered 
that the situation currently prevailing be- 
tween the parties concerning the enforce- 
ment of the Armistice Agreements and the 
compliance given to the above-mentioned 
resolutions of the Council was such that its 
continuance was likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity; 2) requested the Secretary-General 

1 For information on previous Council meetings, see 
International Organization, X, p. 284-291. 
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to undertake, as a matter of urgent concern, 
a survey of the various aspects of enforce- 
ment of and compliance with the four Gen 
eral Armistice Agreements and the three 
earlier resolutions; 3) requested the Secre- 
tary-General to arrange with the parties for 
the adoption of any measures which, after 
discussion with the parties and with the 
Chief of Staff, he considered would reduce 
existing tensions along the armistice demar- 
cation lines, among them the following: 
a) withdrawal of forces from the armistice 
demarcation lines, 4) full freedom of move- 
ment for observers along the armistice de 
marcation lines, in the demilitarized zones 
and in the defensive areas, and c) establish- 
ment of local arrangements for the preven- 
tion of incidents and the prompt detection 
of any violations of the Armistice Agree 
ments; 4) called upon the parties to the 
General Armistice Agreements to cooperate 
with the SecretaryGeneral in the imple- 
mentation of this resolution; and 5) re- 
quested the Secretary-General to report to 
the Council, in his discretion but not later 
than one month from the date of imple 
mentation of the resolution, in order to 
assist the Council in considering what fur 
ther action might be required. Discussion 
of the question was opened by Mr. Lodge 
(United States) who stated that the draft 
resolution proposed by the United States 
was not intended to detract from the over 
all responsibility of the Security Council in 
this question and that he would expect the 
Council to continue to follow with the great 
est concern the developments in the area 
and to be ready at any time to deal with 
any problem which might arise. 

Before hearing the remarks of the repre 
sentatives of Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria on the draft resolution, the repre 
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sentatives for France, Belgium, Australia, 
and the United Kingdom declared that they 
supported the draft resolution. They all 
agreed that it was particularly appropriate 
to request the Secretary-General to accept 
the task since he was at the head of the 
UN and in addition had been in daily con- 
tact with the work of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization. Mr. Alphand (France) 
while agreeing that a thorough investiga- 
tion should be carried out by the Secretary- 
General on the Council's behalf, stated that 
it would be extremely dangerous for world 
opinion to expect too much of the mission. 
Mr. Nufiez-Portuondo (Cuba), stating that 
his position was provisional until he heard 
the remarks of the representatives of the 
states directly concerned, maintained that 
while it seemed clear that the Armistice 
Agreements could not provide a permanent 
solution to the problem, strict observance of 
the agreements and of the previous Council 
resolutions was an essential prerequisite of 
any attempt to find a way to bring peace in 
the area. 


At the 718th meeting on March 28, 1956 
the representatives of Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria requested information 
on the following points in regard to the 


draft resolution: 1) Were the measures 
which the Secretary-General might recom- 
mend for discussion with the parties and 
the Chief of Staff to be within the frame- 
work of the General Armistice Agree 
ments? 2) Was the proposal regarding 
withdrawal of forces from the armistice 
demarcation lines to be considered applica- 
ble in general or where appropriate in ac- 
cordance with local conditions? 3) Were the 
demilitarized zones and the defensive areas 
referred to in the operative part of the reso- 
lution those zones and areas as defined in 
the Armistice Agreements? 4) Did the vari- 
ous aspects of compliance with the General 
Armistice Agreements which the Secretary- 
General was requested to survey refer to 
matters outside the General Armistice 
Agreements or only to those matters with 
which the Truce Supervision Organization 
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was expected to deal? 5) Were the establish- 
ment of local arrangements for the preven- 
tion of incidents and the prompt detection 
of any violations of the Armistice Agree- 
ments, as referred to in the operative part 
of the draft resolution, arrangements in the 
nature of agreements by the parties or in 
the nature of added forces and machinery? 
6) Did the request to the Secretary-General 
to report in his discretion refer to the tim- 
ing or to the nature of the report? 

In answering the questions raised by the 
representatives of the Arab states, Mr. 
Lodge declared that the draft resolution en- 
visaged that the Secretary-General should 
arrange, after discussion with the parties 
and the Chief of Staff, for measures which 
were entirely within the framework of the 
General Armistice Agreements and the res- 
olutions under reference. According to 
Mr. Lodge such measures would, of course, 
be applicable after the Secretary-General 
and the parties concerned had considered 
that conditions warranted them; the refer- 
ences in the draft resolution to the demili- 
tarized zones and defensive areas were those 
defined in the Armistice Agreements; the 
various aspects of compliance with the 
Armistice Agreements, which the Secretary- 
General was requested to survey, referred 
only to matters which would come within 
the natural purview of the armistice ma- 
chinery and the Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation; and the establishment of local 
arrangements for the prevention of inci- 
dents and the prompt detection of any vio- 
lations of the Armistice Agreements would 
be arrangements as agreed upon between 
the parties and the Secretary-General. Mr. 
Lodge further stated that he did not feel 
it would be a service to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral or to the parties directly concerned to 
enumerate further the problems or the 
measures with which, together, they might 
wish to deal, or those with which he should 
not deal. Finally, Mr. Lodge explained that 
the phrase in the last operative paragraph 
of the draft resolution referred to the fact 
that, while the Secretary-General was re- 
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quested to report to the Security Council 
not later than one month from the date of 
the resolution’s adoption, he might report 
sooner if he considered it desirable; it was 
to this that the phrase “in his discretion” 
referred. In the light of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report and of the situation then pre- 
vailing, the Council would have to consider 
whether any further action was required 
and if so what that action might be. Mr. 
Lodge declared that the United States would 
not presume to say what the Council should 
do a month from the current meeting, al- 
though the United States hoped that further 
action concerning compliance with the Ar- 
mistice Agreements and the carrying out of 
the Security Council resolutions would not 
be necessary. 

After hearing Mr. Lodge’s explanation of 
the draft resolution, the Israel representative 
(Eban) stated that Israel advocated early 
measures to restore the effective operation 
of the General Armistice Agreements; the 
representatives of Egypt (Loufti) and 
Syria (Shukairy) thanked Mr. Lodge for 
his clarification of the resolution and stated 
that they welcomed the Secretary-General’s 
inquiry. 

At the 720th meeting on April 3, 1956 the 
Soviet representative (Sobolev) submitted 
amendments to the draft resolution’ propos- 
ing 1) that the first preambular paragraph 
containing references to three Security 
Council resolutions also include references 
to the Security Council’s resolutions of No- 
vember 24, 1953 and March 29, 1955 
which also related to the substance of the 
question under discussion; 2) that, in the 
first operative paragraph, the situation in 
the middle east with regard to compliance 
with the Armistice Agreements and the 
Security Council’s resolutions be termed 
“unsatisfactory” instead of “likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international 
peace and security”; 3) that it be made 
specific in the operative paragraph request- 
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ing the Secretary-General to arrange with 
the parties concerned for the adoption of 
any measures to reduce tensions along the 
demarcation lines that measures would be 
taken only with the consent of the parties 
concerned and of the Security Council; and 
4) that the words “defensive areas” be de- 
leted from the operative part. Mr. Sobolev 
explained that the Soviet Union felt that the 
phrase “likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security” was 
premature and should not be used unless 
the Secretary-General’s report justified it, 
and that reference to “defensive areas” in 
the United States draft resolution might 
unduly extend the functions of inspection 
and be interpreted as intervention in the 
internal affairs of the states concerned. Dur- 
ing discussion of the Soviet amendments, 
Mr. Lodge as sponsor of the draft resolution 
stated that the amendments were, in the 
opinion of the United States, not necessary 
nor particularly desirable. According to 
Mr. Lodge, it was not necessary to mention 
a number of resolutions in the preamble; 
failure to comply with the three unanimous 
Security Council resolutions was “likely to 
endanger peace”; the resolution clearly 
stated that agreement of the parties would 
be necessary for the adoption of measures 
for reducing tensions; and the words “in 
the defensive areas” had been changed in 
the resolution to “in the Defensive Areas’ 
which made it quite clear that the defensive 
areas were those areas provided for in the 
Armistice Agreements. After hearing Mr. 
Lodge’s remarks on the amendments, Mr. 
Sobolev stated that he would not press for 
a vote on the amendment regarding the 
defensive areas, However, he asserted that 
the other Soviet amendments made the 
resolution more concise and made the task 
of the Secretary-General clearer and more 
definite. Mr. Brilej (Yugoslavia), speaking 
in support of the amendment proposing 
that the situation in the middle east be 
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called “unsatisfactory”, maintained that the 
amendment had the advantage of dispell- 
ing any possible impression that the ap- 
praisal of the situation was being prejudged 
pending the SecretaryGeneral’s mission. 
However, he asserted that he was not con- 
vinced that the other amendments were 
really necessary after the explanations given 
by the sponsor of the resolution. Mr. 
Sobolev then maintained that the fact that 
the United States, United Kingdom and 
France were carrying on three-power dis- 
cussions on middle eastern problems, al- 
though the three did not always meet to- 
gether, substantiated his earlier arguments 
on the need for his amendment, i.e. that the 
Security Council should not define the situa- 
tion in the middle east without having all 
the facts at its disposal. The representatives 
for Syria and Egypt agreed that the Soviet 
amendments clarified the draft resolution; 
however, the representatives for Peru, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Australia 
stated that they opposed all the Soviet 
amendments, They all agreed that the sit- 
uation in the middle east was more than 
unsatisfactory; that there was actual danger 
in the situation; in order to justify the ac- 
tion recommended in the draft resolution, 
they argued, the danger should be men- 
tioned in the resolution. These representa- 
tives also maintained that the United States 
had been wise to select as a basis for its 
draft resolution only the three more recent 
resolutions adopted by the Security Council, 
which had been agreed upon unanimously 
and contained practical and forward look- 
ing suggestions for the reduction of tension 
in the middle east. 

At its 722d meeting on April 4, 1956, the 
Council voted on the Soviet amendments 
and the draft resolution as a whole. After 
the amendment to the preamble had been 
rejected by a vote of 2 against (Cuba, Peru) 
to 1 in favor (Soviet Union) with 8 absten- 
tions, the Soviet representative requested a 
separate vote on the corresponding para- 
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graph of the draft resolution. The United 
States as the original mover of the resolu- 
tion objected to a separate vote since it felt 
that the resolution should be adopted or re- 
jected as a whole. By a vote of 3 against 
(Australia, Cuba, Peru) to 2 in favor 
(Soviet Union, Yugoslavia) with 6 absten- 
tions, the Council rejected the Soviet amend- 
ment which would term the situation in the 
middle east “unsatisfactory” rather than po- 
tentially dangerous; by a vote of 2 against 
(Cuba, Peru) to 1 in favor (Soviet Union) 
with 8 abstentions, the Council rejected the 
amendment replacing the words “after dis- 
cussion” by the words “after concordance” 
with the parties concerned in regard to 
adopting measures to reduce tension in the 
area. The draft resolution was then adopted 
unanimously,’ after which the Soviet dele- 
gate explained that his delegation had voted 
in favor of the resolution bearing in mind 
the fact that it was acceptable to all the in- 
terested parties and taking into account the 
explanations which Mr. Lodge had given 
about the resolution, in particular his state- 
ment that all the measures provided for in 
the resolution would be carried out within 
the framework of the Armistice Agree- 
ments and with the agreement of the inter- 
ested parties and of the Security Council. 
Before the conclusion of the meeting, the 
Secretary-General (Hammarskjold) stated 
that he shared the grave concern of the 
Council in regard to the problems of the 
middle east and would not hesitate to as- 
sume the responsibility requested of him. 
He expressed the hope that all the parties 
concerned would cooperate fully with him, 
and that all those who were interested in 
the successful outcome of his mission but 
who were not parties to the conflict would 
assist him and the parties concerned by re- 
straint in speech and action. 

At its 723d meeting on May 29 the Coun 
cil reconvened to consider the report of the 
Secretary-General” which had been sub- 
mitted in compliance with the Council's 
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resolution of April 4, 1956 on the Palestine 
question.” The Council also had before it 
a draft resolution submitted by the United 
Kingdom,” in the preambular part of which 
the Council 1) noted those passages of the 
Secretary-General’s report which referred to 
the assurances given to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by all the parties to the Armistice 
Agreements that they would observe un- 
conditionally the cease-fire; 2) noted that 
progress had been made towards the adop- 
tion of specific measures to reduce existing 
tensions along the armistice demarcation 
lines; 3) noted that full compliance with 
the General Armistice Agreements and with 
the Council’s resolutions of March 30, 1955, 
September 8, 1955 and January 19, 1956 had 
not yet been effected, and that the measures 
called for in the Council’s resolution of 
April 4, 1956 had been neither completely 
agreed upon nor fully put into effect; and 
4) declared it was conscious of the need to 
create conditions in which a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute between the parties 
could be made on a mutually acceptable 
basis. Under the terms of the operative 
part of the resolution, the Council 1) com- 
mended the SecretaryGeneral and the 
parties concerned on the progress already 
achieved; 2) declared that the parties to the 
Armistice Agreements should carry out as 
soon as possible the measures already agreed 
upon with the SecretaryGeneral, and 
should cooperate with the Secretary-General 
and the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization to put into effect their 
further practical proposals; 3) declared that 
full freedom of movement of UN observers 
must be respected in all areas along the ar- 
mistice demarcation lines, in the demili- 
tarized zones and in the defensive areas as 
defined in the Armistice Agreements, to 
enable them to fulfill their functions; 4) 
endorsed the Secretary-General’s view that 
the re-establishment of full compliance with 
the Armistice Agreements represented a 
stage which had to be passed’ in order to 
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make progress possible on the main issues 
between the parties; 5) requested the Chief 
of Staff to report to the Council whenever 
any action undertaken by one party to an 
Armistice Agreement constituted a serious 
violation of that Agreement or of the cease- 
fire, and which in his opinion required 
immediate consideration by the Security 
Council; and 6) requested the Secretary- 
General to continue his good offices with 
the parties and to report to the Security 
Council as appropriate. During discussion 
of the United Kingdom draft resolution at 
the 723d meeting, the representatives of 
France, the United States, Australia, Cuba, 
and Peru stated that they supported the 
general principles embodied in the draft 
resolution and that the resolution under 
consideration was constructive in that it did 
not merely ask the Council to approve the 
results of the Secretary-General’s mission, 
but also indicated that remaining measures 
called for in the Council’s resolutions and 
not yet fully agreed upon should be adopted 
without delay. Sir Pierson Dixon (United 
Kingdom) in introducing his resolution as- 
serted that the operative paragraph request- 
ing the SecretaryGeneral to continue his 
assistance was not a proposal that the 
Secretary-General return immediately to the 
middle east, but was a request that he be of 
assistance to the parties concerned in a gen 
eral way. 

At the Council's 724th meeting on May 
31, the Syrian representative (Shukairy), in 
discussing the report of the Secretary 
General, contended that the efforts of the 
Secretary-General had brought about a les- 
sening of tension in the middle east. How- 
ever, Mr. Shukairy asserted that tension 
along the armistice line was created by the 
existence of the armistice line itself. At the 
725th mecting of the Council the represent- 
atives of Syria, Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon 
criticized the preambular paragraph of the 
draft resolution which stated that the Coun 
cil was conscious of the need to create con 
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ditions in which a peaceful settlement on 
a mutually acceptable basis of the dispute 
between the parties could be made since in 
their view “settlement on a mutually ac- 
ceptable basis” would actually bring about 
no settlement. Mr. Shukairy, in particular, 
charged that advocating the idea of a mu- 
tually acceptable solution would inevitably 
lead to a reversal of all the UN resolutions 
concerned with the Palestine issue with 
which Israel would not comply. Also, the 
Arab representatives opposed the operative 
paragraph endorsing the Secretary-General’s 
view that the re-establishment of full com- 
pliance with the Armistice Agreements rep- 
resented a stage which had to be passed in 
order to make progress possible on the main 
issues between the parties; they contended 
that to select only one of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s views, which might or might not 
be accurate, and ignore the others was a 
great injustice to the general balance of his 
report. The Soviet representative (Sobolev) 
joined them in objecting to the final para- 
graph of the resolution, which requested 
Mr. Hammarskjold to continue his good 
offices with the parties, on the basis that the 
wording was too vague and obscure, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that Sir Pierson 
Dixon had explained that no mission or 
mandate was being referred to in that para- 
graph. 

Mr. Loufti (Egypt) inquired why the 
phrase “in all areas” appeared in the opera- 
tive paragraph which declared that full free- 
dom of movement of UN observers must 
be respected in all areas along the armistice 
demarcation line, since that phrase did not 
appear in the similar paragraph in the 
Council resolution of April 4, 1956. 

At the 726th meeting on June 1 Sir Pier- 
son Dixon, again explaining the final 
paragraph of his resolution, stated that he 
had felt that the use of the phrase “to con- 
tinue his good offices with the parties” 
would be a sufficient indication that the 
SecretaryGeneral was being asked to con- 
tinue the efforts he had begun in making 
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progress towards full implementation of the 
Council's resolution of April 4, 1956 and 
full compliance with the Armistice Agree- 
ments; he declared that the intention of the 
United Kingdom draft resolution was not 
to ask the Secretary-General to embark on 
a broad initiative beyond the framework of 
the Armistice Agreements. With regard to 
the opposition to the preambular paragraph, 
he stated it was not the United Kingdom's 
intention to open a debate on the nature of 
an eventual settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion; the purpose of the paragraph, accord- 
ing to Sir Pierson, was to emphasize the 
fact that any eventual settlement between 
the parties should be one arrived at through 
agreement and should not be imposed. 
After explaining for the benefit of the Egyp- 
tian representative that the phrase “in all 
areas” was not intended in any way to ex- 
tend the scope of the paragraph in which 
it appeared beyond the definitions contained 
in the Armistice Agreements or the defini- 
tion regarding full freedom of movement 
as set forth in the Council’s resolution of 
April 4, Sir Pierson stated that he would 
amend his draft resolution by deleting the 
phrase “in all areas” in regard to the full 
freedom of movement by UN observers, 
and by requesting in the final paragraph 
that the Secretary-General continue his good 
offices with the parties with a view to full 
implementation of the Council's resolution 
of April 4 and full compliance with the 
Armistice Agreements, and to report to the 
Security Council as appropriate.” 

After Mr. Abdoh (Iran) had expressed 
his appreciation to Sir Pierson for the 
revised resolution, he submitted a further 
draft amendment.” The amendment pro- 
posed the deletion of the preambular para- 
graph referring to a peaceful settlement on 
a mutually acceptable basis. During dis- 
cussion on the Iranian amendment Mr. 
Wadsworth (United States) stated that in 
his view the paragraph referred to in the 
amendment did not detract from the au- 
thority and validity of General Assembly or 
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Security Council resolutions. At the 727th 
meeting representatives of the Arab states 
and of the Soviet Union declared their sup- 
port for the Iranian amendment. Mr. Tsiang 
(China), who also supported the amend- 
ment, asserted that he did so in order to 
secure for the Council and the Secretary- 
General fuller cooperation from the Arab 
states directly concerned. At the 728th 
meeting on June 4 Sir Pierson stated that 
in the interests of unanimity he was willing 
to accept the Iranian amendment; he added 
that the acceptance of the amendment en- 
tailed a minor drafting amendment of the 
final preambular paragraph. The draft 
resolution as amended was then approved 
unanimously. Following the adoption of 
the resolution, the Israel representative 
(Eban) expressed his regret that the pre- 
ambular paragraph referring to a mutually 
agreeable settlement had been deleted from 
the resolution, while the United Kingdom 
and United States representatives main- 
tained that deletion of the paragraph had 
not impaired the resolution in any way. 


Disarmament Commission 

The Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission (Canada, France, Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom, and United States) held 
its 69th through 86th meetings, from March 
19, 1956 through May 4, 1956, in London. 
France and the United Kingdom submitted 
a working document” on March 19 provid- 
ing for a plan in three stages, each of which 
was divided from the following one by the 
operations which were to be carried out by 
the control organ; each signatory was en- 
titled to request an extension after each stage 
if one of the contracting parties had in good 
faith been unable to fulfill its obligations, 
the case being referred to the Security Coun- 
cil in certain clearly specified serious cases. 
The first stage called for the following 
sequence: 1) states would prohibit the use 
of nuclear weapons except in defense 
against aggression; 2) the general assembly 
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of the international disarmament organiza- 
tion would meet to designate the non- 
permanent members of the executive 
committee and the director-general of the 
control organ;" 3) the director-general 
would begin the recruitment and position- 
ing of the first elements of the control or- 
gan; 4) after states had declared the levels 
of their armed forces and conventional ar- 
maments, they would not exceed those 
levels or their total declared military expen- 
diture; 5) simultaneously, the aerial surveys 
provided for in the Eisenhower plan at 
Geneva, the fixed controls provided for in 
the Bulganin plan, and financial inspection 
would come into operation; 6) a meting of 
the general assembly of the international 
disarmament organization would determine 
levels of armed forces and conventional 
armaments for states other than the per- 
manent members of the Security Council, 
on the understanding that the highest of 
those levels would be “considerably below” 
the lowest of those fixed for the permanent 
members of the Security Council; 7) the 
control organ would submit a report stating 
that it was ready to supervise the initial steps 
in reducing armed forces and conventional 
armaments; 8) the report would have to be 
accepted by the executive committee accord- 
ing to a procedure which Mr. Moch 
(France) stated was open to discussion by 
members of the Sub-Committee of the Dis- 
armament Commission; 9) the reductions 
agreed among the five powers and a corre- 
sponding reduction in military budgets 
would be put into effect; and 10) a special 
branch of the control organ would be es 
tablished to supervise the limitation of nu 
clear test explosions. 

The following steps would be carried out 
during the second stage: 1) entry into force 
of the limitation of nuclear test explosions; 
2) completion of the first half of the reduc- 
tions in conventional armaments, a propor- 
tion of the resources made available being 
allocated to the improvement of standards 
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of living throughout the world; 3) continu- 
ation of control functions at fixed posts and 
of mobile control on a scale wider than at 
the first stage; and 4) development of the 
control organ so that it would be able to 
verify restrictions in nuclear matters, Dur- 
ing the third stage the following would take 
place: 1) nuclear test explosions for military 
uses and the manufacture of nuclear weap- 
ons would be prohibited; 2) the third 
quarter of the agreed reductions by the five 
powers would be carried out; 3) on comple- 
tion of the above-mentioned reductions, the 
use of nuclear weapons would be pro- 
hibited; 4) other states would start on the 
last quarter of the agreed reductions; 5) the 
five powers would start on the last quarter 
of the agreed reductions; and 6) the control 
organ would remain in operation in order 
to ensure continued observance of the pro- 
visions of the disarmament treaty. The final 
stage called for an international scientific 
conference to examine the possibilities of 
eliminating stocks of nuclear weapons, and 
a review by the general assembly of the in- 
ternational disarmament organization of the 
possibility of further reduction of armed 
forces and armaments. 

At the 7oth meeting the United States 
representative (Stassen) stated that since 
there had not been any difference in opinion 
among governments on the general princi- 
ple of the need for control and inspection, 
he was submitting two working papers on 
the question. The first concerned the for- 
mation of technical exchange missions which 
would make preliminary studies for six 
months of the methods of control, inspec- 
tion and reporting which would apply if a 
disarmament convention were to be con- 
cluded;" the second was concerned with a 
small demonstration test of control, inspec- 
tion and reporting to be carried out by ap- 
propriate personnel representing the five 
members of the Sub-Committee, within the 
geographical territory of the United States 
and the Soviet Union.” Mr. Moch com- 
mented that the two proposals of Mr. Stas- 
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sen were not at variance with the Anglo- 
French working plan, and if necessary could 
be executed in isolation, although it would 
be preferable to fit them into a general 
disarmament plan. 

After some questions had been raised by 
Mr. Gromyko (Soviet Union) in regard to 
the Anglo-French plan, Mr. Nutting 
(United Kingdom) and Mr. Moch clarified 
various aspects of their working document. 
They explained that the length of time of 
the disarmament process probably would be 
one year for each stage although the first 
stage might take longer. They also dis- 
cussed the functions of the executive com- 
mittee in regard to phasing. According to 
the two representatives force levels would 
be open for negotiation and did not neces- 
sarily have to be the levels submitted by the 
western representatives on March 29, 1955: 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 for China, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States, and 650,000 
for France and the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Stassen stated that in the first stage his 
government was willing to reduce its force 
level to 2,500,000; Mr. Nutting declared 
that if China and the Soviet Union also 
came down to a level of 2,500,000 in the 
first stage, the United Kingdom would be 
satishied with a level of approximately 
750,000 in the first stage. 

Mr. Gromyko contended that in certain 
respects the Anglo-French proposals repre- 
sented a step backwards as compared with 
the former proposals of the western powers 
on questions of disarmament; in particular, 
he criticized the fact that the plan contained 
no reference to specific levels for the armed 
forces of the five powers, and the fact that 
aerial survey was included in the first stage. 
He also asserted that an agreement on con- 
ventional armaments should not be made 
conditional on an agreement being reached 
on atomic weapons. The western repre- 
sentatives argued that the plan was not re- 
gressive since it included more disarmament 
at an earlier stage than had previous western 
disarmament proposals, They pointed out 
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that the plan was a synthesis of some of the 
views of each government represented in 
the Sub-Committee and that many aspects 
of the plan had been deliberately left in- 
definite in order that they might be left 
open for discussion and negotiation. 

At the 73d meeting on March 27 the 
Soviet delegate submitted a draft resolu- 
tion” which in the view of some of the other 
delegates represented a considerable change 
in the Soviet position on disarmament. Con- 
trary to previous Soviet proposals which had 
contained detailed provisions for nuclear 
disarmament as well as conventional arma- 
ments,” this plan emphasized conventional 
weapons. The Soviet proposal called for 
the following measures to be carried out 
during the years 1956 through 1958: 1) 
during the first three months of the coming 
into force of the agreement the signatory 
states would not increase armed forces, con- 
ventional armaments, and military budgets 
beyond the levels of December 31, 1955; 2) 
after the three month period China, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and 
United States would, during the period 
1956-1958, reduce their conventional arma- 
ments on a scale corresponding to the levels 
to which their armed forces would be re- 
duced, force levels to be established at the 
figures provided for in the Anglo-French 
memorandum of March 29, 1955 and the 
Soviet proposal of May 10, 1955;” the size 
of the annual reduction of armaments and 
armed forces would be subject to further 
agreement; and 3) the size of the reduction 
of the armaments and armed forces of other 
states would be determined at a world con- 
ference on the basis of multiple criteria, the 
levels not to exceed 150,000 to 200,000 men. 
According to the Soviet proposal an inter- 
national control organ would be established 
within two months following the entry into 
force of the agreement; it would then estab- 
lish its local branches and control posts, and 
position its inspectors in sufficient time to 
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ensure that they would be able to begin 
carrying out their functions at the time 
when states began the execution of the 
measures provided for in the agreement. 
The objects of control would be military 
units; supplies of military equipment and 
ammunition; land, naval and air bases; and 
factories manufacturing conventional arma- 
ments and ammunition. At a specified 
stage in the execution of the general disar- 
mament program, when confidence among 
states had been strengthened, the countries 
concerned would consider the possibility of 
using aerial photography as one of the 
methods of control. As in the Soviet pro- 
posal of May 10, 1955, the control organ 
would have access to records of budgetary 
appropriations for military needs, would 
have an international staff, and would make 
recommendations to the Security Council 
on measures to be taken with regard to 
violations of the convention. 

The Soviet proposal also included two 
sections which Mr, Gromyko stated could 
be put into effect independently of the at- 
tainment of agreement on the problem as a 
whole. One section proposed that a zone 
of limitation and inspection of armaments 
be established in Europe, including the ter- 
ritory of both parts of Germany and of states 
adjacent to them. Provision would be made 
for ceilings to the forces of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and 
France stationed in the territory of other 
states in the zone. The agreement would 
provide that the stationing of atomic mili- 
tary formations and the location of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons of any kind in the 
zone would be prohibited, and joint inspec 
tion of the armed forces and armaments of 
the states parties to the agreement would 
be instituted. The other section considered 
it desirable that states agree to carry out the 
following measures: 1) to discontinue im 
mediately tests of thermonuclear weapons; 
2) to ensure that no atomic weapons were 
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included in the armaments of troops in Ger- 
man territory, the states concerned to take 
the necessary measures to carry out this pro- 
vision within three months; and 3) to re- 
duce the military budgets of states by up to 
fifteen percent as against their military 
budgets for the previous year. The Soviet 
proposal also stated that the obligations of 
China would be determined with the par- 
ticipation of the People’s Republic of China. 

The western representatives criticized the 
Soviet proposal for not including provisions 
for nuclear disarmament. They contended 
that in their opinion any plan which in- 
cluded substantial reduction in manpower 
and conventional armaments should at the 
very minimum include measures of freezing 
in the nuclear field independently of any 
prohibition of their use and of any elimina- 
tion of nuclear stocks. They felt that if the 
Soviet plan were adopted, the nuclear arma- 
ments race would proceed on an increas- 
ingly vast scale. The Soviet plan was also 
criticized by western representatives for its 
lack of stages, which they felt were essen- 
tial to allow time to examine the progress 
made with disarmament, the effectiveness of 
the control machinery, and the degree of 
confidence existing in the world. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet representative, application 
of the measures provided for by the Soviet 
proposals were not contingent on any pre- 
liminary agreements for the settlement of 
particular international problems, while the 
western representatives contended that they 
could not agree to carrying out the force 
levels suggested by the Soviet Union with- 
out any political settlements having been 
made. ‘The western powers were gratified 
that the Soviet Union in its plan recognized 
that a control system should be established 
and positioned, in working order, before 
the operations it had to control were 
launched, and that the plan considered the 
use of aerial survey as a means of control. 
Mr. Gromyko asserted that the Soviet 
Union felt that it was essential to solve the 
problem of the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons, but since there had been so much dis- 
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agreement on the subject, it proposed to 
deal first with the problem of conventional 
armaments. He regarded the recent pro- 
posals submitted by France and the United 
Kingdom as unsatisfactory and not calcu- 
lated to bring about, at the earliest possible 
date, agreement between members of the 
Sub-Committee. 

During discussion of the section of the 
Soviet proposal dealing with the execution 
of partial measures in the field of disarma- 
ment, western representatives felt that it 
was unwise to discontinue tests of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, even when test explosions 
for military purposes were prohibited, since 
in their opinion, it would be essential for 
such experiments to be continued for peace- 
ful purposes, under international control. 
Mr. Nutting maintained that it was not in- 
conceivable that nuclear weapons could be 
produced without being tried out, and he 
seriously doubted that the non-nuclear 
powers would be prepared to accept a ban 
on test explosions unaccompanied by a ban 
on future production. He pointed out that 
in the Anglo-French plan the ban on test 
explosions would take effect concurrently 
with the stoppage of further nuclear weap- 
ons production. 

On April 23 (82d meeting) the western 
representatives discussed the creation in Eu- 
rope of a zone of limitation and inspection 
of armaments. Although Mr. Gromyko 
had drawn attention to the similarity be- 
tween this section and the proposals for a 
trial inspection system made at the Geneva 
conference by Sir Anthony Eden (United 
Kingdom), the western representatives as- 
serted that the resemblance between the two 
proposals was retnote, They stated that the 
Soviet plan did resemble another of Mr. 
Eden's plans connected with European se- 
curity after the reunification of Germany, 
and that the Soviet plan also belonged in 
the area of European security, not disarma- 
ment. They maintained that the withdrawal 
of atomic armaments from troops in Ger- 
man territory was also in the sphere of 
European security. According to the west- 








ern representatives, the Sub-Committee was 
not the proper forum for discussion of pro- 
posals for European security. 

On April 3 the United States representa- 
tive submitted a draft working paper for 
the first phase of a comprehensive agree- 
ment for disarmament” which included the 
two preliminary steps proposed by Mr. Stas- 
sen at the 7oth meeting, limited technical 
exchange missions and a small demonstra- 
tion test of control and inspection. Mr. 
Stassen explained that the working paper 
provided in its first phase for much more 
than was contained in the first stage of the 
Anglo-French paper; that it contained, par- 
ticularly in regard to nuclear armaments, 
much more than was contained in the sec- 
tions of the Soviet proposal regarding the 
limitation and reduction of conventional ar- 
maments and armed forces, and the rights 
and powers of the international control or- 
gan; and that so far as conventional arma- 
ments were concerned, it did not contain 
as much as was contained in those sections 
of the Soviet plan. The United States work- 
ing paper proposed the organization of a 
preparatory armaments regulation commis- 
sion which would be responsible for control 
operations at the first stage. The control 
and inspection plan would include ground 
control posts at ports, railway terminals, air- 
helds and main highways, aerial survey, 
mobile units, and an effective communica- 
tions method. The reduced manpower levels 
at the first phase would be as follows: 
France and the United Kingdom, 750,000; 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
2,500,000. The level of military expendi- 
tures and conventional armaments would be 
reduced to reflect the reduced levels of man- 
power. In regard to the force levels for 
other states, except China, an agreed first 
phase reduced level of armaments, armed 
forces, and military expenditures would be 
established on the basis of multiple criteria; 
the force levels should not exceed 500,000 
men unless special circumstances required 
an agreed exception, and the force level of 
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China should not exceed 2,500,000. After 
the signatory states had carried out meas- 
ures of a stabilizing nature relating to the 
limitation of the main types of armaments 
and armed forces and had taken steps not 
to increase their appropriations for armed 
forces and armaments above the level of 
the expenditures for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, an armaments regulation or- 
ganization would be established, with an 
armaments regulation council including all 
signatories, an executive committee consist- 
ing of permanent and non-permanent 
elected members, and a director-general. 
The preparatory armaments regulation 
commission would then transfer all of its 
functions and activities to the appropriate 
bodies of the new organization and would 
cease to exist. The control and inspection 
system would be expanded in order to ac- 
count for future production of fissionable 
material and to monitor the future testing 
of nuclear weapons. Upon the report of the 
director-general that the inspection and con 
trol system was prepared to account for 
future production of fissionable material, 
and upon the acceptance of this report by 
the executive committee, all signatory states 
would agree that fissionable material pro- 
duced in the future would not be used for 
the manufacture of explosive weapons. Also, 
the testing of nuclear weapons would be 
limited under the control of the armaments 
regulation council. After the director 
general had reported that the first phase of 
the disarmament program had been com 
pleted, and after the executive committee 
had accepted the report, the executive com 
mittee would call a plenary session of the 
armaments regulation council. The Coun 
cil would examine the status of world ten 
sions, consider the feasibility of further 
reductions of armaments, armed forces, and 
military expenditures, study the possibilities 
for further decreasing or eliminating the 
nuclear threat, and make recommendations 
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phases in a comprehensive disarmament 
program. 

During discussion of the United States 
working paper Mr. Stassen pointed out that 
during the first phase in his view the United 
States would be making the greater reduc- 
tion in regard to conventional armaments, 
and the Soviet Union would be making the 
greater reduction in force levels. The Soviet 
representative felt that the United States 
figure of 500,00 men for the armed forces 
of other states was excessive. He also op- 
posed the fact that the United States work- 
ing paper and the Anglo-French plan 
included aerial survey among the initial 
control measures. He contended that the 
focal point of the United States working 
paper was control and that control was pre- 
sented in such a way as to divorce it from, 
any concrete measures of disarmament. 
Furthermore, Mr. Gromyko declared that 
the functions of the executive committee 
and the recommended procedure for deci- 
sions in the committee were defined so that 
not a single step could be taken without 
jeopardizing the whole disarmament pro- 
gram. Mr. Moch stated that the United 
States working paper reflected a consider- 
able change of attitude from that of propos- 
ing control without disarmament to that of 
carrying out, simultaneously, partial disar- 
mament and such control as was necessary 
for it. 

On May 3 (85th meeting) the United 
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Kingdom representative submitted a work- 
ing paper on control” relating to the struc- 
ture, administration and personnel of the 
international disarmament organization. He 
stated it was an attempt to bring up-to-date 
the working papers on control which France 
and the United Kingdom had submitted 
separately in September 1955” and to relate 
them to the new Anglo-French plan. On 
May 4 (86th meeting) the United States sub- 
mitted a summary memorandum” contain- 
ing the major points of the United States 
proposal of April 3, 1956. Although the 
summary memorandum did not contain 
any reference to a preliminary armaments 
regulation commission, Mr. Stassen ex- 
plained that that did not mean that the 
United States did not continue to think 
that some preliminary organization was ad- 
visable. At the same meeting Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom and United 
States submitted a joint declaration” which 
contained the major views on disarmament 
of the western representatives as indicated 
during the meetings of the Sub-Committee 
from March 19, 1956 to May 4, 1956. In 
the final section of the declaration the west- 
ern representatives stated that they felt that 
a reconciliation of their views and the Soviet 


point of view was possible and necessary. 

At the 86th meeting the Sub-Committee 
approved the report of its work from the 
69th to 86th meetings.” 
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Commissions 

Economic Commission for Europe: The 
eleventh session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (ECE) was held in Geneva 
from April 5 to 21, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Pierre Forthomme (Belgium).’ 
Attending the meeting were more than 250 
delegates from 29 European countries and 
the United States, as well as observers from 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Israel, 
Venezuela, and several inter-governmental 
and non-governmental organizations. The 
Commission considered the reports of its 
committees on agriculture, coal, electric 
power, housing, inland transport, steel, 
timber, and the development of trade, and 
expressed praise for their accomplishments. 
The Commission also invited the Executive 
Secretary to convene a working party of 
experts on water pollution in Europe, the 
recommendations of which would be sub- 
mitted to the twelfth session of the Com- 
mission. During its lengthy debate on the 
status of the German Democratic Republic 
in ECE the Commission had before it a 
draft resolution submitted by Czecho- 
slovakia which proposed 1) that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, at its 22d session, 
accept the German Democratic Republic as 
a member of ECE, and 2) that the Execu- 
tive Secretary invite representatives of the 
German Democratic Republic to participate 
in the current session with the right of con- 
sultative vote. Among those supporting the 
resolution were representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Bul- 
garia, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and Albania, who maintained that 
the German Democratic Republic had made 
useful contributions in ECE subsidiary or- 
gans and should be entitled to a place in the 
Commission itself; on the other hand, the 
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representatives of the United Kingdom, 
France, Greece, Netherlands, Ireland, Tur- 
key, the United States, Spain, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Italy and Denmark opposed ad- 
mitting the German Democratic Republic 
to ECE, In order to reconcile the conflicting 
points of view on the matter, Czechoslovakia 
revised its draft resolution to propose that 
observers of the German Democratic Re- 
public be allowed to take part in the current 
session of the Commission. The resolution 
was rejected by 17 votes to 11 with 1 ab- 
stention. 

Resolutions adopted unanimously by the 
Commission included the following: 1) a 
resolution submitted by the Soviet Union 
recommending further study of the nature 
and scope of an all-European agreement on 
economic cooperation, and the establish- 
ment of a time-table for exchanges of writ- 
ten views and provisions for the possible 
convening of experts to report on the matter 
to ECE’s next session. 2) a Soviet reso- 
lution proposing the development of con- 
tacts between countries of eastern and 
western Europe, the promotion of exchanges 
of experience and information and of visits 
of technicians, businessmen and tourists; 3) 
a resolution recommending the periodic re- 
view of the energy situation in Europe and 
the convening of a special meeting of gov- 
ernment experts to consider, on the basis 
of this review, energy problems in Europe 
which might be examined in ECE; 4) a 
resolution recommending the establishment 
of an ad hoc working party on problems 
of natural and manufactured gas; 5) a So 
viet resolution proposing further study of 
the question of the establishment in ECE 
of an organ to deal with the peaceful use 
of atomic energy, it being noted that the 
electric power and coal committees would 
continue to take inta account the impact of 
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nuclear energy on the traditional sources of 
energy; 6) a resolution submitted jointly 
by France and Czechoslovakia declaring 
that the majority of governments members 
of ECE were prepared to take part in inter- 
regional trade consultations organized by 
the Secretary-General as soon as one other 
UN regional commission decided that such 
consultations should take place; and 7) a 
resolution which declared the readiness of 
ECE countries to facilitate the economic 
development of Italy, Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, and requested the Executive 
Secretary and all ECE subsidiary organs to 
cooperate in seeking appropriate solutions 
to southern Europe's economic development 
problems. The Commission also unani- 
mously adopted a report of its ad hoc work- 
ing party on the Industry and Materials 
Committee which concluded, after consid- 
ering the progress of the ad hoc working 
party on agricultural machinery that in 
view of the exceptionally broad nature of 
the economic field covered by the commit- 
tee, the work in this area could be most 
efficiently carried out by ad hoc working 
parties and/or by studies on clearly defined 
topics rather than by plenary meetings of 
the committee. The report also recom- 
mended that representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom, with the 
help of the Secretariat prepare a report on 
the economic implications of automation at 
its current stage of development throughout 
the region covered by the Commission’s 
activities, 

Considerable discussion was devoted at 
the eleventh session to the economic situa- 
tion in Europe, based on the Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1955,’ which included 
inter alia chapters on 1) recent economic 
developments in western Europe; 2) the 
investment problems of western Europe; 3) 
financial obstacles to industrial investment 
in western Europe; 4) labor market prob- 
lems in western Europe; 5) current develop- 
ments and prospects in the Soviet Union 
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and eastern Europe; and 6) investment pro- 
grams and results in the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe. The Commission also con- 
sidered the report of an expert group on the 
development of southern Europe.’ Before 
concluding its session, the Commission ap- 
proved its program of work for 1956-1957." 


Statistical Commission: The ninth session 
of the Statistical Commission was held at 
UN Headquarters from April 16 to May 2, 
1956 under the chairmanship of P. C. 
Mahalanobis (India). During its general 
survey of developments in international sta- 
tistics the Commission discussed the devel- 
opment of statistical standards by the UN 
and the specialized agencies during 1954 
and 1955 on the basis of a report prepared 
by the Secretary-General.” During consid- 
eration of the extent to which international 
siandards could be established for the guid- 
ance of countries in improving their na- 
tional statistics, it was recognized that while 
national requirements, and sometimes re- 
gional ones, would have to be determined, 
it was possible to develop national and 
regional standards within the framework 
of international recommendations. The 
Commission, in examining the methods 
employed by international agencies in pro- 
viding advisory services to countries, felt 
that in general training and educational 
activities and the preparation of technical 
manuals were serving very useful purposes; 
however, in regard to direct assistance to 
countries through statistical experts, the 
opinion was that some improvements in the 
administrative arrangements would result 
in greater efficiency. The 
recommended that the Secretary-General 
make the necessary arrangements to appoint 
or designate statistical field representatives 
who would, under the direction of the UN 
Statistical Office, carry on advisory func- 
tions. The Commission decided that ini- 
tially the number of representatives should 
be limited to three or four, to be stationed 
in the middle east and at the sites of the 


Commission 
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UN Economic Commissions for Latin 
America and for Asia and the Far East. 
The Commission had before it a report 
of an expert group’ which made recommen- 
dations for a program of statistics relating 
to the wholesale, retail and related service 
trades, including proposals as to the perio- 
dicity and coverage of these statistics, the 
items of data to be sought, and proposed 
definitions and classifications. During dis- 
cussion of the report the Commission stated 
that these recommendations called for the 
collection of considerable and, in some 
cases, difficult data, and that as a result 
many countries would have to carry out 
the program gradually. The Commission 
requested the Secretary-General to prepare 
a comparative study of national practices 
and of concepts and definitions in the field 
of distribution statistics, and to continue 
work on statistics of distribution in cooper- 
ation with the International Chamber of 
Commerce. At its previous session the 
Commission had expressed general approval 
of the major conclusions contained in the 
Report on the International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of 
Living. At its ninth session the Commis- 
sion had before it a summary of the com- 
ments submitted by governments’ and by 
the specialized agencies’ on the report, as 
well as extracts from the report of the tenth 
session of the Social Commission to the 
Economic and Social Council” and from 
the report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to the General Assembly” and a sum- 
mary of the conclusions prepared by the 
Secretary-General.” In the course of the 
detailed discussion of the subject by the 
Commission, it was recognized that the 
concept of levels of living was extremely 
wide and that a purely statistical approach 
would not be adequate, since interpretative 
and background information of an histori- 
cal, social, economic and cultural nature 
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would have to be considered. It was 
pointed out that the Commission, being a 
technical and substantive body, was con- 
cerned primarily with the methods of de- 
veloping statistical tools for measuring levels 
of living and with the adaptation of these 
methods to the needs of countries at differ- 
ent stages of development, and the integra- 
tion of the statistical measures with the 
non-measurable factors which were also 
basic to the concept was felt to be the prov- 
ince of other bodies. Finally, the Com- 
mission recommended that the Secretary- 
General intensify, in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies, studies on this subject, 
and consider means of reinforcing the as- 
sistance available to countries for the 
improvement of their national statistics in 
this field. 

The Commission also reviewed the prog- 
ress which had been made throughout the 
world in the use of population censuses as 
a basic technique for collecting economic 
and social data required for national pur- 
poses,” and considered further steps to be 
taken in the preparation for the world 
population census. The Commission recom- 
mended that all member countries partici- 
pate in the world population census by 
conducting a nationwide population census 
in or around 1960, and that such censuses 
take into consideration various international 
recommendations. The Commission further 
recommended that 1) the Secretary-General 
proceed with the completion of certain 
methodological census studies; 2) a revision 
of the draft recommendations for the 1960 
world population census be prepared; and 
3) the Secretary-General undertake the early 
preparation of a new series of handbooks 
and guides on the planning and implemen 
tation of national censuses. 

Reviewing the future stages of work out 
lined by the Secretary-General, the Com 
mission stressed the importance of the carly 
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development of a technical assistance pro- 
gram for the national censuses of popula- 
tion to be taken around 1960. It was decided 
that provision should be made for 1) the 
granting of training fellowships, 2) the es- 
tablishment of census training centers in 
collaboration with national governments and 
international agencies, 3) participation by 
technicians of one country in observation 
and demonstrations in various aspects of 
census work in other countries, and 4) 
services and facilities, including equipment, 
for the processing and publication of the 
data.” 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade: The third session of the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade was 
held at UN Headquarters from May 7 to 
18, 1956 under the chairmanship of Gopala 
Menon (India).” The main items on the 
agenda were a general review of interna- 
tional commodity trade in 1955 and in the 
first quarter of 1956, and detailed discussion 
of the Commission’s future program of 


work. ‘The Commission had before it a 


study on international commodity trade in 
recent months prepared by the Secretariat 
which stated that production of manufac- 
tured goods throughout the world had been 
approximately a tenth higher in 1955 than 
in 1954, and that consumption of, as well 
as trade in, raw materials had increased cor- 


respondingly. However, the report indi- 
cated, the volume of trade in primary com- 
modities used principally in the production 
of capital and durable consumer goods had 
increased more than trade in raw foodstuffs 
and primary commodities used mainly in 
the production of non-durable goods. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1956 the average level 
of prices had remained fairly stable, but had 
shown a slight tendency to decline. The 
report stated that among six commodities 
whose prices had fluctuated widely in 1954, 
five—tea, rubber, linseed oil, cocoa and fer- 
scrap—had fluctuated even more 


“ United Nations Press Release STAT/205, May 2, 
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widely in 1955. The Commission decided 
that studies should be made of the nature 
and degree of short-term and long-term fluc- 
tuations in the prices and volume of trade 
of primary commodities, and that considera- 
tion should be given to measures to avoid 
excessive fluctuations in prices and volume 
of trade of primary commodities. The Com- 
mission selected for a first series of studies 
fats and oils, aluminum, copper, tin, lead 
and zinc. 

Considerable emphasis was given during 
the session to the problems arising from 
agricultural surpluses. Several members 
pointed out that the terms of trade had 
moved against certain primary-producing 
countries because of a decline in the prices 
of the commodities which they exported in 
relation to industrial prices. During con- 
sideration of the statistical information 
necessary for the work of the Commission, 
the Secretariat was asked to continue, for 
the time being, the preparation of a series 
giving available data on the volume of pro- 
duction and exports of wheat, rice, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, tea, tobacco, butter, selected 
categories of fats and oils, jute, cotton, wool, 
rubber, crude steel, pig-iron, copper, tin, 
zinc, aluminum and lead. The Commis- 
sion had before it a number of proposals 
from various governments concerning in- 
ternational commodity problems. An Argen- 
tinian proposal, which had been submitted 
to earlier sessions, consisted of a plan where- 
by prices of primary commodities already 
affected by the pressure of surpluses would 
be frozen by means of an agreement be- 
tween exporting and importing countries. 
A Colombian proposal, also submitted to 
earlier sessions, suggested the establishment 
of an international coffee study group, simi- 
lar to existing groups on cotton, rubber, tin 
and wool, to study price fluctuation and 
A proposal submitted by 


uniform 


related factors. 
the Philippines 
freight rates by shipping concerns and ex- 
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panded tonnage in the case of shipping 
companies handling the export of Philip- 
pine primary commodities; the proposal 
maintained that current rates were so high 
and shipping space so inadequate that the 
foreign trade of the country was adversely 
affected. Greece proposed that import duties 
on tobacco be based not on weight but on 
real value, since oriental tobaccos, of which 
Greece was an exporter, were heavier than 
Virginia and United Kingdom tobaccos. 
Finally, Haiti proposed a study by the Com- 
mission of the sisal market. After some 
discussion of these proposals, the Commis- 
sion decided to postpone their further con- 
sideration until its next session. 

During discussion of the future program 
of work of the Commission, members de- 
cided that since there was a close link 
between the instability of prices and trade 
in primary commodities and the whole 
process of economic development of under- 
developed countries, the Commission might 
act as additional machinery for UN efforts 
to promote the industrialization of eco- 
nomically under-developed countries. In 
general, the Commission considered that its 
most immediate tasks were 1) the annual 
review and analysis of trends in interna- 
tional commodity trade, and 2) the study 
of the nature and extent of fluctuations in 
prices and in volume of trade; the Commis- 
sion decided that this study should be de- 
veloped in stages over a period of time. 
Finally, the Commission recommended that 
its next session be held in Geneva on No- 
vember 28, 1956. 


Conferences 

United Nations Wheat Conference: The 
final session of a United Nations Wheat 
Conference was held in London from April 
16 to April 25, 1956; at the conclusion of 
the session it was announced that a new In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement would come 


“Por a summary of the first two sessions of the 
Conference, see International Organization, X, p. 4y0a- 
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into force on August 1, 1956 for a period of 
three years, providing a minimum price of 
$1.50 a bushel and a maximum of $2.00 
a bushel as compared to $1.55 and $2.05 
respectively in the previous agreement.” 
Under the new agreement guaranteed 
sales were set at 8,244,000 metric tons; 
the United States led the exporting list with 
a guaranteed sale of 3,595,134 metric tons 
followed by Canada, 2,800,395 metric tons; 
Australia, 823,471 metric tons; France, 
450,000 metric tons; and Argentina, 
400,000 metric tons. New provisions in the 
agreement would enable the International 
Wheat Council to study any aspect of the 
world wheat situation and to sponsor ex- 
changes of information and intergovern- 
mental consultations on wheat. The new 
wheat agreement provided for cooperation 
by the International Wheat Council with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) and other intergovernmental organi 
zations and with governments not parties 
to the agreement. The agreement provided 
for ratification by governments not later 
than July 16, 1956, but a notification by a 
signatory government to the United States 
by that date of its intention to accept the 
agreement, followed by deposit of an instru- 
ment of acceptance not later than December 
I, 1956 was, considered to constitute accept- 
ance by July 16, 1956, for the purpose of 
bringing the agreement into force, The 
Conference also approved a resolution re- 
questing the United States to arrange for 
the agreement to be open for signature in 
Washington, D.C. until May 18, 1956." 
United Nations Sugar Conference: From 
May 22 to June 20, 1956, the United Nations 
Sugar Conference met at UN Headquarters 
under the chairmanship of Paul de Kron 
acker (Belgium).” Representatives of 36 
countries, observers from 22 countries, and 
representatives of FAO, the International 
Labor Organization and the International 
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Monetary Fund attended the Conference, 
which reviewed the operation of the exist- 
ing International Sugar Agreement in force 
since January 1, 1954, and considered 
whether any changes should be made in 
the light of this review and the current 
situation in international trade in sugar.” 
The agreement itself provided for an ex- 
amination in the third year of its operation 
of the entire functioning of the agreement, 
especially in regard to quotas and prices. 
After a preliminary review of the situation, 
the International Sugar Council had re- 
quested the Secretary-General to convene 
an international conference under the aus- 
pices of the UN to enable such a review to 
take place on a wider basis than was pos- 
sible within the Council. According to a 
press report, a major criticism of the sugar 
agreement by delegates was that it had 
benefited non-participating states more than 
participating ones, The chairman declared 
that the most satisfactory arrangement 
could be achieved through ratification of the 


agreement by a greater number of countries; 
he stressed the fact that 25 percent of coun- 
tries importing sugar, and 50 percent of 
those exporting it were not yet parties to 


the 1954 sugar agreement.” During the 
session, the Executive Committee adopted 
the reports of the various committees which 
contained not only proposed amendments to 
the text of the sugar agreement but also new 
proposals concerning the promotion of in- 
creased consumption of sugar, including 
consumption for other than human nutri- 
tion. In the interval between the closing 
of the first session and the opening of the 
second session, in Geneva, early in October, 
governments invited to the Conference were 
requested to study these reports. 


Other Matters 


Technical Assistance: The eighth report 
of the Technical Assistance Board (TAB)” 


” For a summary of the previous sugar conference 
and the existing sugar agreement, see International Or- 
ganization, Vill, p. 244-245. 
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to the Technical Assistance Committee 
(TAC), covering activities under the ex- 
panded program during 1955 was made 
public in June 1956.” According to the re- 
port obligations for 1955 had totalled $25.8 
million, representing the highest level in 
the five years’ existence of the expanded pro- 
gram; total contributions from 71 govern- 
ments had amounted to $27.9 million, as 
compared to $25.3 million in 1954. The 
improvement in the financial situation in 
1955 had enabled participating organiza- 
tions to increase the provision of equipment 
needed in connection with their field activi- 
ties. The improvement in the general finan- 
cial stability of the expanded program had 
enabled the administrators of the program, 
for the first time since the early days of the 
program’s existence, to carry out all but a 
small proportion of the planned operations 
for 1955. The report stated that TAB had 
used a new procedure, that of country- 
programming, in planning the 1955 pro- 
gram. Target figures had been communi- 
cated to governments which were scheduled 
to receive assistance and, following negotia- 
tions between those governments and the 
participating organizations, the program 
submissions of the latter, based on govern- 
ment requests, had been reviewed by TAB 
in November 1954. While participating 
organizations had continued to exercise day- 
to-day responsibility for their respective seg- 
ments of the program, TAB and its secre- 
tariat had been responsible for over-all co- 
ordination. According to the report, TAB 
had been able to carry out its new responsi- 
bilities with regard to country-programming 
with even fewer meetings than in former 
years, and the ratio of TAB secretariat ex- 
penses to the expenses of the program as a 
whole had fallen. The report stated that 
in 1955 there had been further progress in 
the systematic review of program activities 


report of TAB, see International Organization, IX, 
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and their effectiveness. TAC had estab- 
lished a working group to consider the ques- 
tion of evaluation, and had requested the 
Executive Chairman of TAB to submit a 
review of activities in six selected countries 
—Bolivia, Ceylon, Colombia, Iraq, Libya 
and Pakistan. In July 1955 the working 


group had drafted a questionnaire on tech- 
nical assistance activities which had been 
sent to 23 countries to which TAB resident 
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representatives were accredited; the replies 
had been reviewed by the working group 
in April 1956. In addition to detailed infor- 
mation on program activities during 1955 
and on financing and administration, the 
report contained statements by the or- 
ganizations participating in the expanded 
program on the main trends of their opera- 
tions in 1955, together with examples of 
their projects. 








Trusteeship Council 


The seventeenth session of the Trustee- 
ship Council was held at UN Headquarters 
from February 7 to April 6, 1956, with 
Mason Sears (United States) acting as presi- 
dent and Max Dorsinville (Haiti) as vice- 
president. The Council adopted an agenda 
of thirteen items,’ and devoted the greater 
part of the session to examination of the 
annual reports on the administration of the 
trust territories of Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration, Cameroons under French 
administration, and Togoland under French 
administration; in connection with the an- 
nual reports, the Council also considered the 
report on Togoland under French adminis- 
tration of the visiting mission to Togoland 
under United Kingdom and under French 
administration, and the reports on Camer- 
oons under United Kingdom and under 


French administration of the 1955 visiting 


mission to those territories. Before conclud- 
ing the session the Council also dealt with 
petitions relating to trust territories, and 
with a number of questions referred to it by 
the General Assembly and by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian adminis- 
tration: The annual report of the adminis- 
tering authority on Ruanda-Urundi for 
1954 was introduced on February 8 by the 
Belgian member of the Council (Ryckmans) 
and the special representative of the admin- 
istering authority, Mr. Leroy. Mr. Leroy 
reviewed for the Council the major develop- 
ments in Ruanda-Urundi during the period 
under review; in the political sphere, he 
stated that the outstanding event had been 
the visit of the King of the Belgians, and 

* Document T/1216. 
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that a number of reforms had been or were 
being introduced along the lines previously 
recommended by the Council. The Council 
of the Vice-Government-General would ex- 
amine the question of changes in its mem- 
bership designed to increase the number of 
members and proportion of indigenous 
members at its next session, due to open in 
April 1956. There had also been a reform 
in regard to the customary authorities; the 
standards previously applied had been dis- 
carded, and a new system, which had been 
adopted by the authorities on the advice of 
the indigenous councils and which was 
based on the system applied to Belgian offi- 
cials, had been instituted. The indigenous 
councils constituted in 1952 had continued 
to function, Mr. Leroy stated, and in par- 
ticular the two High Councils of Ruanda 
and of Urundi had been very active and 
had shown a great interest in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs. Economically, the 
territory's position had improved during 
1955, since the coffee trade had been more 
profitable than in 1954; the Indigenous Wel- 
fare Fund, in which Ruanda-Urundi partici- 
pated solely on account of its administrative 
union with the Belgian Congo, had paid 
Ruanda-Urundi about $1 million in 1954. 
There had been considerable progress in 
agriculture, notably in regard to irrigation 
and drainage projects, and various construc- 
tion projects had gone forward during the 
period under review. In the social field, a 
trade union of auxiliary administrative per- 
sonnel had been granted recognition in 
August 1955, and during 1954 and 1955 
various interracial educational institutions 
had been established. Mr. Ryckmans in- 
formed the Council that the ten-year plan of 
economic development for the territory was 
going well, that more than 400 million 
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francs had been spent on welfare during the 
period 1948-1954, and that in the field of 
education a number of new schools and es- 
tablishments on the university level, open to 
all sections of the population, had been 
opened in 1955. 

During the ensuing question period, 
members of the Council raised a number of 
questions concerning political advancement 
in Ruanda-Urundi. Several of these dealt 
with the efforts of the administering author- 
ity to foster a sense of community between 
Ruanda and Urundi; it was asked whether 
any social or economic bases for unity ex- 
isted or could be anticipated, whether the 
two states (pays) were developing at an 
equal pace, and whether, in the circum- 
stances, it might not be better not to urge 
the two pays to associate more closely. The 
administrative union with the Belgian 


Congo was the subject of further questions; 
members inquired as to the effect of the 
union on the political advancement of 
Ruanda-Urundi, and requested clarification 


as to the extent of unification of administra- 
tive services in the trust territory and the 
non-self-governing territory. It was asked 
whether any organized political groups had 
formed in the territory, and whether such 
activities met with favorable or unfavorable 
responses from the indigenous population 
and the administration. Further questions 
in the sphere of political advancement dealt 
with the indigenous councils, with the status 
of the indigenous inhabitants as a whole and 
with distinctions between the various groups 
in the indigenous population, with training 
programs for responsible administrative 
posts, and with steps taken in regard to the 
density of the population in Ruanda. Turn- 
ing to the sphere of economic advancement, 
a number of delegates put questions to the 
special representative concerning the agri- 
cultural prospects of the territory: it was 
asked what was being done to enrich and 
otherwise develop the soil, what prospects 
existed for the development of industrial 
crops other than coffee, and under what 
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system cattle products were marketed. 
Further questions dealt with land tenure, 
with the role of the ten-year plan and 
whether industrialization was contemplated 
under it, with the amount of progress there 
had been in the granting of commercial 
credit, with the structure of the budget and 
sources of revenue, and with the role of the 
indigenous inhabitants, of Europeans, and 
of the administering authority respectively 
in the export-import trade. 

In the area of social advancement, ques- 
tions asked by members of the Council in- 
cluded the following: 1) why had no 
indigenous trade union applied to the ad- 
ministering authority for recognition; 2) 
what progress had been made in the field of 
removing discriminatory measures, espe- 
cially in regard to freedom of movement 
and the curfew, and the “register of civilized 
persons”; 3) what was the nature and scope 
of radio and press activity in the territory; 
4) did the administering authority have any 
plans for raising labor productivity; 5) when 
did the administering authority plan to 
abolish corporal punishment as a means of 
prison discipline, and the imposition of fines 
as punishment for breach of contract; 6) 
what plans did the administering authority 
have for alleviating the shortage of doctors, 
dentists and other medical personnel in the 
territory; 7) on the basis of what criteria 
was the minimum wage established; and 8) 
did the administering authority have any 
plans for giving the UN wider publicity in 
the territory than formerly. In the part 
of the question period devoted to educa- 
tional advancement, a number of questions 
stemmed from the suggestion made by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in its 
observations on the annual report for 1954 
on Ruanda-Urundi’ that the administering 
authority inaugurate a fundamental educa- 
tion project in the territory. Other questions 
in the sphere of education included the fol- 
lowing: 1) how many secondary schools 
were operating in Ruanda-Urundi, could 
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the indigenous inhabitants on the basis of 
their training in those schools obtain access 
to university training, and what degree of 
progress might be anticipated in that regard; 
2) why did indigenous children tend to 
leave school after only two years; 3) would 
it be practicable to place the bush schools 
under the authority of the sub-chiefdom 
councils, thus making the people responsible 
for something of direct concern to them; 
4) to what extent did educational policy in 
the territory favor the fusion of Ruanda and 
Urundi; and 5) were there any vocational 
courses for adults. 

A major issue in the general debate which 
followed the question period was the rate of 
political advancement in the territory. The 
representative of India (Jaipal) stated that 
the administration should be commended 
for its contribution to the orderly direction 
of the rapid developments taking place on 
the African continent; he had been espe- 
cially impressed with the success of the 
indigenous councils, and felt that it would 
be desirable to give more power to them 
and to the higher organs of administration. 
The United’ States representative (Gerig) 
concurred with the representative of Italy 
(Casardi) in stressing the considerable prog- 
ress which had been made in the field of 
political advancement; however, the repre- 
sentative of Syria (Asha) stated that it was 
difficult for his delegation to subscribe to 
Belgian policy in Ruanda-Urundi, since it 
felt that economic advancement was being 
stressed to the detriment of political devel- 
opment, whereas development should pro- 
ceed simultaneously in all spheres. The 
problem of unifying Ruanda and Urundi 
received some attention during the general 
debate. A number of Council members 
found the mutual indifference of the popu- 
lations of the two pays disquieting, but 
while questions were raised as to the desir- 
ability of trying to form one governmental 
unit under the circumstances, there was gen- 
eral agreement that neither pays would form 
a viable independent or self-governing unit 
by itself. At the close of the general debate, 
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Mr. Ryckmans (Belgium) informed the 
Council that the constructive criticisms 
which had been made by a majority of the 
Council members would be taken into ac- 
count by the Belgian government. Belgium, 
he stated, was doing its best to raise the 
standard of living of the people of Ruanda- 
Urundi, but conditions were not favorable; 
the soil was poor and liable to erosion, and 
could barely support the country’s ever- 
growing population. In the social field, 
Mr. Ryckmans welcomed the suggestion 
that a mission be sent to study the methods 
used by UNESCO to promote fundamental 
education in Mexico and Egypt; in regard 
to democratization, he agreed that the 
process should be extended primarily at the 
level of the sub-chiefdom councils. Mr. 
Leroy (special representative) then com- 
mented that his conviction that economic 
advancement must precede political ad- 
vancement had been strengthened by the 
general discussion in the Council, but that 
at the same time he did not mean that eco- 
nomic advancement should be effected at all 
costs and political advancement achieved in 
a haphazard manner; experience had shown 
that the various forms of progress were in- 
terconnected. Turning to the relations 
between Ruanda and Urundi, he said that 
the administering authority had from the 
outset endeavored to provide the two states 
with joint legislation and common institu- 
tions and to bring them together in every 
possible way, but that problems which arose 
because of certain traditional differences 
between the two pays could not be easily 
solved. He stated that the suggestion that 
partial time-limits for certain practical 
achievements be set, although attractive, was 
not feasible, and might even prove danger- 
ous. Emphasizing that the administering 
authority had done everything to encourage 
the evolution of the territory towards self- 
government or independence, he said that it 
would be satisfied if it achieved such results 
in peace and increasing prosperity, even 
though that might have to be done more 
slowly than might have been hoped. At the 
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close of the debate, France, Guatemala, 
Haiti and the United Kingdom were ap- 
pointed to a drafting committee to prepare 
a report on Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Council received the report of the 
drafting committee’ at its 697th meeting on 
April 7, 1956. The committee reported that 
it had been unable to agree on a recommen- 
dation regarding the attainment by Ruanda- 
Urundi of the objective of self-government 
or independence, and therefore had sub- 
mitted two alternative proposals: Proposal 
A, which had been prepared by the Secre- 
tariat along lines suggested by the chairman 
of the drafting committee, had been rejected 
in committee by 3 votes to 1, while Proposal 
B, submitted as an alternative by the repre- 
sentatives of Guatemala and Haiti, had 
received 2 votes to 2. Proposal B was di- 
vided into three sections: section A dealt 
with measures taken or contemplated 
with respect to attainment of the objec- 
tive of self-government or independence, 
and summarized the existing situation in 
Ruanda-Urundi; section B dealt with the 
establishment of final and intermediate time- 
limits, and noted that while in its report the 
1954 visiting mission to the territory’ had 
expressed the view that a target date of 
some 20 to 25 years was both practicable 
and desirable, the administering authority 
had elucidated at length its reasons for op- 
posing that conclusion; and section C dealt 
with the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Council. In this latter section the 
Council commended to the administering 
authority the opinion that to state more 
precisely the manner in which self-govern- 
ment or independence should be achieved, 
and to fix intermediate goals even in ap- 
proximate terms, would give the territory 
a stronger sense of purpose and direction. 
The Council recommended that the admin- 
istering authority draw up such intermedi- 
ate targets and dates, in the political as well 
as in the economic, social and educational 
fields; it considered further that the work 
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should be done, to the fullest possible de- 
gree, with the inhabitants of the trust 
territory, and invited the administering au- 
thority to inform the Council of the results 
of its consideration of the recommendations 
when it submitted its next annual report. 
After some debate on Proposal B, during 
which the representative of Belgium (Claeys 
Bouuaert) criticized the proposal, especially 
section A dealing with existing conditions, 
for what he considered factual inaccuracies 
and a biased interpretation, and Mr. 
Arenales Catalan (Guatemala) defended the 
objectivity of the proposal, section A was 
voted on separately and failed of adoption 
by 7 votes to 7. A proposal of the United 
States representative (Gerig) that the title 
of section B be changed to “Establishment 
of intermediate target dates and final time- 
limits for the attainment of self-government 
or independence” was accepted by the spon- 
sors, along with a drafting change indicating 
that the conclusion of the 1954 visiting mis- 
sion mentioned in the proposal had not been 
unanimous, and section B was adopted by 
7 votes to 4, with 3 abstentions. Section C, 
next put to the vote, failed of adoption by 
7 votes to 7; the representative of India 
(Jaipal) then proposed that the recommen- 
dations dealing with the attainment of self- 
government or independence in the report 
of the drafting committee on Tanganyika* 
be introduced as the last section of Proposal 
B, while the representative of the United 
Kingdom (Gidden) proposed that certain 
paragraphs of section A of Proposal B be 
incorporated as the last section of Proposal 
B. The United Kingdom proposal was re- 
jected by 8 votes to 5, the Indian proposal 
was adopted by 8 votes to 5, and Proposal B, 
as amended, was adopted by 8 votes to 5, 
with 1 abstention. 

Other conclusions and recommendations 
with respect to Ruanda-Urundi adopted by 
the Council included the following: 1) in 
the political field, the Council welcomed 
the plans for the reorganization of the 
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Council of the Vice-Government-General to 
enlarge the proportion of indigenous mem- 
bers and the intention to develop further 
the electoral procedures; 2) in the economic 
field, it took note of the considerable prob- 
lems involved in modernizing the economy 
of the relatively dense population, urged the 
administering authority to continue to seek 
means to diversify the economy and to ex- 
tend the participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in its various branches, and ob- 
served that agricultural production had 
increased and that studies had been under- 
taken on the possibilities of developing in- 
dustries based on primary products existing 
in the territory; and 3) in the social and 
educational fields, a) it noted the significant 
achievements of the administering authority 
in improving social conditions generally, and 
expressed recognition of the contribution 
made by religious missions, 4) recalling 
previous recommendations regarding the 
curfew and the restrictions on movement in 
the territory, it took note of the assurance 
given by the representative of the adminis- 
tering authority that he would ask for the 
re-examination of those matters in consulta- 
tion with the various councils, and c) it 
welcomed the abolition, in 1955, of penal 
servitude for breaches of labor contracts, 
the increase in almost all categories of medi- 
cal staff, and the progress in educational 
development. 

Togoland under French administration: 
Discussion in the Council of the annual re- 
port for 1954 of the administering authority 
on Togoland under French administration 
was opened on February 16° with brief 
statements by Mr. Bargues (France) and 
Mr. Tourot (special representative of the 
administering authority). Mr. Bargues said 
that a good idea of the progress achieved in 
Togoland under French administration 
could be obtained from the report on the 
territory of the 1955 visiting mission to the 
trust territories of Togoland under United 
Kingdom and Togoland under French ad- 
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ministration.” He paid a tribute to the 
chairman and members of the visiting mis- 
sion for the objective and competent manner 
in which they had prepared their report. 
Progress in the territory, he stated, had been 
possible largely because of the considerable 
financial burden assumed by the French tax- 
payer over a period of several years. Politi- 
cally speaking, the people of Togoland had 
developed into an orderly society; the prin- 
ciple of universal adult suffrage, embodied 
in the law since 1952, was soon to be applied 
in full, and further reforms in 1955 had 
initiated a new stage in the political develop- 
ment of Togoland. The powers of the Terri- 
torial Assembly had been considerably 
increased, and a Government Council, half 
of whose membership was elective, had been 
established, each member being responsible 
for supervising the activity of a given ad- 
ministrative sector; the council foreshad- 
owed a council of ministers. All the 
administrative circonscriptions had corpo- 
rate personality and accordingly possessed 
their own budgets, which were passed by 
an elected council, and lastly, municipalities 
patterned after those of France were going 
to be set up in the main urban centers. As 
a result of those reforms, Mr. Bargues stated, 
the people of Togoland had reached a de- 
gree of political maturity which indicated 
that the objectives of the trusteeship system 
were close to achievement, and which would 
enable the territory's status to be determined 
before very long. On July 4, 1955, the Ter- 
ritorial Assembly had unanimously adopted 
a motion by the Parti togolais du progres and 
the Union des chefs et des populations du 
Nord-Togo calling for an end of the trustee- 
ship system, but expressing the people's de- 
sire to continue its development in close 
association with France. The administering 
authority, Mr. Bargues continued, felt 
bound to take account of the desire so ex- 
pressed and to act on it, in particular by 
ascertaining directly the wishes of the peo- 
ple. The French delegation was not yet in 
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a position to submit specific proposals with 
regard to a plebescite, and considered it best 
to wait until after the plebescite had been 
held in the territory of Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration; such pro- 
posals would however be submitted at the 
next regular session of the Council, or at a 
special session which the French delegation 
would request if it proved necessary. 

Mr. Tourot (special representative) added 
to the comments of Mr. Bargues that the 
new political institutions that had been set 
up in 1955 had marked a turning point in 
the territory's political development; after 
furnishing the Council with further details 
on those institutions, he remarked that they 
gave promise of operating successfully and 
of hastening the political advancement of 
the territory. With regard to financial mat- 
ters, a committee had been set up to examine 
the possibilities of improving the system of 
taxation, and it had been decided to reor- 
ganize the whole system, particularly the 
business tax, in order to simplify collection; 
the 1956 tax burden had been considerably 
reduced. The total volume of marketed 
goods from Togoland under French admin- 
istration had been approximately the same 
as in 1954; in general, the economic 
position of Togoland was sound but vul- 
nerable, depending chiefly on the output of 
coffee and cocoa, for which there had been 
a rather sharp drop in the market prices 
during 1955. The administration had car- 
ried out intensive prospecting resulting in 
the discovery of a phosphate deposit in the 
Anécho area, a company had been formed 
and the territory was now assured a profit- 
able mining enterprise. There had been a 
number of developments in the field of pub- 
lic works, and in the social field the admin- 
istering authority had likewise continued 
its efforts, especially in relation to education 
and public health. The system of family 
allowances for all commercial, industrial 
and agricultural workers had recently been 
adopted by the Territorial Assembly. With 
regard to the Africanization of personnel, a 
bill had been introduced into the National 
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Assembly in Paris which, if adopted, would 
permit the local authorities to organize the 
territorial public services and their staffs, 
thus giving the local élite greater access 
to the higher levels of public employment. 
During the question period, a number of 
delegates requested further information on 
matters relating to the future of the trust 
territory. For example, Council members 
asked 1) whether there was an informed 
bedy of public opinion in the territory, and 
what its views were as to the future of the 
territory—did it favor independence, union 
with Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration, union with Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration and the 
Gold Coast, or association with the French 
Union; 2) what were the advantages to the 
territory of membership in the French 
Union as opposed to some other form of 
government; 3) were democratic institutions 
in Togoland developed sufficiently to permit 
the indigenous population to exercise self- 
government or independence, specifically, 
what were the powers and the composition 
of the government councils, and the Terri 
torial Assembly, how well developed was 
the system of political parties, what was the 
extent and the organization of the suffrage, 
and had the members of the conseils de cir- 
conscription become more interested in their 
work than formerly; 4) why had the ad. 
ministering authority not begun a campaign 
to publicize the forthcoming plebescite and 
issues that would be decided in it, instead 
of waiting for formal authorization of the 
plebescite by the UN; and 5) if the territory 
voted for membership in the French Union, 
would it be possible for it to withdraw at a 
later date if it so desired. Other questions 
put to the special representative in the area 
of political advancement included the fol- 
lowing: 1) in what ways was the territory 
represented in the governing bodies of the 
metropolitan country; 2) had there been any 
progress in defining the status of the indig- 
enous population; 3) how rapidly was the 
progressive transfer of the powers of the 
chiefs to democratically elected bodies pro- 
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gressing; 4) to what degree was the sugges- 
tion of the visiting mission that the judicial 
system be improved being implemented; 5) 
to what extent—and why—were civil serv- 
ants allowed to engage in partisan politics; 
and 6) had the Territorial Assembly already 
studied the question of codification of indig- 
enous customs. 

Questions raised by Council mciabers in 
the area of economic advancement con- 
cerned, inter alia, the following aspects of 
the territory's economy: 1) the ten-year plan 
for economic development, its role in the 
economy, what plans had been formulated 
to avoid any hiatus in economic develop- 
ment when the plan should have expired, in 
1957 and what would happen to the eco- 
nomic development of the territory, in the 
light of the proportion of the ten-year plan 
being financed by the metropolitan country, 
should Togoland under French administra- 
tion not opt for membership in the French 
Union; 2) the land tenure laws, including 
the regulations governing private ownership 
and mortgages; 3) the structure of the terri- 
tory’s foreign trade, whether it was privately 
or publicly controlled, and whether there 
were any import or export quotas; 4) the 
system of taxation; and 5) forest conserva- 
tion, and agricultural development in gen- 
eral. In the field of social advancement, 
discussion during the question period cen- 
tered largely around the élite of the indig- 
enous population, its relation to the rest of 
the local population, whether and to what 
degree its views on the future of the terri- 
tory were representative of those of the 
population as a whole, and the criteria on 
the basis of which the élite was defined. 
A number of other questions raised during 
the discussion of social advancement were 
related to the general problem of the break- 
ing up of tribal traditions and ways in which 
the indigenous culture could be enriched by 
elements of European culture, or adapted to 
them. Other questions relating to social 
matters dealt with 1) progress in the field 
of malaria eradication, 2) progress in the 
field of indigenous medical personnel, 3) 
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the scope and nature of UN technical assist- 
ance in the territory, 4) laws promulgated 
for the protection of labor and the applica- 
tion of International Labor Organization 
(ILO) conventions ratified by the metropoli- 
tan country in the territory, and 5) the 
number, circulation and ownership and 
management of newspapers in the territory. 
Turning to the field of educational advance- 
ment, Council members raised questions 
regarding, inter alia, the following: 1) the 
size and rate of increase in enrollment in 
secondary schools; 2) whether the adiainis- 
tering authority planned to establish an 
institution of higher learning in the territory 
or convenient to it; 3) the extent of illiteracy 
and the proportion of school-age children 
attending school; 4) whether the administer- 
ing authority intended to develop a program 
of fundamental education along lines rec- 
ommended by UNESCO; 5) what educa- 
tional media were utilized to publicize the 
UN and familiarize the indigenous inhabi- 
tants with its aims and purposes; 6) what 
was the language of instruction in the 
primary schools; and 7) what was the role 
of indigenous authorities in the formulation 
of the educational program. 

Discussion during the general debate 
which followed the question period was 
chiefly concerned with the question of the 
future status of Togoland under French 
administration. Considerable difference of 
opinion developed as to whether the indig- 
enous population should be consulted as to 
their future without much further delay, or 
whether further political development with- 
in the territory should precede such a step. 
The representative for the United States 
remarked that in his view, when a people 
had shown itself capable of determining its 
future the choice should be offered, even 
before it had all the institutions and at- 
tributes of a fully self-governing nation, 
with self-determination thus preceding full 
self-government or independence. This was 
also the view of the representative for 
France, who held that problems of the in- 
ternal political structure of a territory could 











only be finally settled in the light of a 
known course of external development. 
Some delegates, however, among them those 
of Syria and Burma, were of the opinion 
that Togoland under French administration 
was not yet sufficiently advanced politically 
to make an informed decision as to its own 
future; in their view, the recommendations 
of the 1955 visiting mission in the area of 
political reforms leading to the vesting of 
greater responsibility in the indigenous in- 
habitants should be instituted and allowed 
to develop before the indigenous inhabi- 
tants were asked to decide their future. 
Mr. Asha (Syria), while commenting fa- 
vorably on the progress made in the terri- 
tory, maintained that it was still far from 
any clear prospect of self-government, not 
to mention independence. During the course 
of the debate, several Council members ex- 
pressed the fear that if Togoland under 
French administration were to decide on 
association with the French Union, it would 
find itself in the position of a colony; the 
representative for Haiti (Dorsinville) stated 
that independence was the only true free- 
dom from the colonial yoke, and raised the 
question whether France might not be aim- 
ing at the annexation of the territory 
through tying it to the French Union. A 
number of representatives referred to the 
discussion of the future of the territories of 
Togoland under French administration and 
Togoland under United Kingdom adrainis- 
tration which had been held at the tenth 
session of the General Assembly, and of the 
resolution which had been adopted at that 
time;’ several of the non-administering 
members stated that they had feared that 
authorizing a plebescite in United King- 
dom—administered Togoland before the ter- 
ritory had been granted independence was 
setting a precedent which would permit 
other administering authorities to impose a 
choice on the inhabitants of the territories 
for which they were responsible. Mr. 
Bargues (France) remarked at the conclu- 
sion of the debate that in his view discussion 
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had been less than objective; certain mem- 
bers of the Council, he stated, had misinter- 
preted the political structure of the territory 
and attributed to the indigenous organs of 
government much less authority than they 
in fact possessed. The discussions of the 
élite of the territory had also been charac- 
terized by persistent misinterpretation of the 
nature of that group; the word did not refer 
to a social class or caste, as feared by some 
Council members, but referred to the out- 
standing individuals in all branches of the 
territory's life. 

A drafting committee composed of the 
representatives of Australia, Belgium, India 
and Syria appointed at the 673d meeting of 
the Council on March 1 to draft recommen- 
dations on Togoland under French adminis- 
tration presented its report” to the 698th 
meeting on April 4. In a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote, the Council discussed and 
adopted the recommendations contained in 
the report of the committee, in some in- 
stances incorporating amendments. In the 
area of political advancement, the recom- 
mendations of the committee fell into the 
following general areas: 1) Development of 
representative, executive and legislative or- 
gans, in regard to which the Council was to 
note the recent augmentation in the powers 
of the territorial bodies, but that full legis- 
lative powers had as yet to be granted to the 
Territorial Assembly, endorse the view of 
the visiting mission that the principal objec- 
tives of the trusteeship system would be 
achieved by the ultimate grant of full legis- 
lative powers to the elected assembly of the 
territory, and express the hope that the ad- 
ministering authority would shortly intro- 
duce further measures to that end; the 
Council was also to recall its previous rec- 
ommendation that the administering author- 
ity consider the possibility of establishing a 
Togolese citizenship, and to await with 
interest the results of the study undertaken 
by the administering authority on that sub- 
ject. At the suggestion of Mr. Claeys 
Bouuaert (Belgium) the Council amended 
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the text so that in the section containing the 
phrase “ultimate grant of full legislative 
powers” it would instead note the statement 
of the administering authority that the ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system were very 
close to achievement, and express the hope 
that the administering authortiy would 
shortly introduce further measures with a 
view to granting to the elected assembly all 
legislative powers corresponding to the de- 
gree of evolution of the territory. 2) Terri- 
torial institutions, in regard to which the 
Council, noting that the Territorial Assem- 
bly was elected by limited suffrage and that 
the Government Council already had gen- 
eral administrative powers, was to recom- 
mend that the reforms of April 1955 be 
followed up in the near future by further 
measures to make the Territorial Assembly 
a representative body elected by direct uni- 
versal suffrage and to extend the powers of 
the Government Council and its responsibil- 
ity to the Territorial Assembly. 3) Regional 
institutions, in regard to which the Council 
was to welcome the grant of incorporation 
to all the circonscriptions of the territory 
and the extension of the powers of their 
respective district councils, and to express 
the hope that those reforms would be sup- 
plemented in the near future by other meas- 
ures to further widen the powers of the 
district councils. 4) Municipal institutions, 
in regard to which the Council was to note 
the establishment of four communes de 
plein exercise in the territory, and express 
the hope that more municipalities would be 
raised to that status. 5) Traditional chief- 
doms, in regard to which the Council was 
to express the hope that the administering 
authority would carry out plans resulting 
in the establishment of elected communes 
below the district level, and that the progres- 
sive transfer of the administrative functions 
of the chiefs to such democratic local gov- 
ernment bodies would take place in the near 
future. 6) Civil service, in regard to which 
the Council was to a) welcome the steps 
taken by the administering authority to 
Africanize the civil service, and 6) noting 
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that the general cadres were common to all 
overseas and associated territories, endorse 
the view of the visiting mission that it would 
be appropriate for the territory to have a 
civil service of its own, and welcome steps 
taken by the administering authority to fur- 
ther that objective. 7) Development of uni- 
versal adult suffrage, in regard to which the 
Council was to welcome the further increase 
in the number of registered electors in the 
territory, and express the hope that universal 
and direct adult suffrage would be applied 
to all elections in the territory in the very 
near future. 8) Political parties and activi- 
ties, in regard to which the Council was to 
express the hope that the measures taken to 
maintain public order in the territory would 
be such as to afford the fullest possible free- 
dom of assembly to all political parties. 9) 
Judicial organization, in regard to which the 
Council was to express the hope that the 
system as it operated in certain areas where 
justices of the peace exercised the functions 
of investigators, prosecutors and judges 
would be changed with a view to ensuring 
the maximum guarantees to all persons com- 
ing before the courts. 

In the area of economic advancement, the 
draft resolution proposed inter alia that the 
Council 1) note the continued economic 
progress in the territory, welcome the state- 
ment of the administering authority that a 
new development plan was under study, to 
be introduced at the expiration of the exist- 
ing plan, and recommend that the adminis- 
tering authority take further measures to 
diversify the direction of trade and continue 
its efforts to increase indigenous participa- 
tion in trade and industry; 2) note with 
satisfaction the efforts of the administering 
authority to encourage modernization of 
agricultural methods and recommend that 
such efforts be further pursued; 3) welcome 
legislation enacted in 1955 to safeguard the 
customary right of the indigenous popula- 
tion over the land, and express the hope 
that land registration would continue on a 
larger scale; 4) recommend that the admin- 
istering authority continue its efforts in the 
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field of forestry; 5) express the hope that 
the administering authority would continue 
its commendable efforts in the field of trans- 
port and communications; and 6) express 
appreciation for the financial assistance given 
the territory by the administering authority 
and recommend that efforts to improve the 
taxation and revenue system be continued. 

Turning to social advancement, the draft 
resolution proposed that the Council 1) 
welcome progress made in developing the 
labor code of the territory; 2) note that there 
was a fundamental need for the education 
of women and the improvement of their 
social status, and recommend that the ad- 
ministering authority intensify its efforts to 
attain that objective; 3) commend the ad- 
ministering authority for the efficient man- 
ner in which the public health services were 
functioning, and hope that the administer- 
ing authority would continue and intensify 
its efforts to develop the medical services of 
the territory; and 4) draw the attention of 
the administering authority to the criticisms 
of the penal system made by the visiting 
mission, and recommend that the adminis- 
tering authority take all necessary measures 
to bring about the desired improvements. 
In regard to educational advancement, the 
drafting committee proposed that the Coun- 
cil 1) note with satisfaction the results 
achieved in the field of primary education, 
and hope that in the near future the terri- 
tory might have enough schools to make 
primary education universal and compul- 
sory; 2) note the small number of pupils 
in secondary schools in the territory, urge 
that efforts in that area be intensified, and 
recommend that the possibility of establish- 
ing higher educational facilities in the terri- 
tory be further explored; 3) recommend that 
the administering authority intensify its ef- 
forts in the field of fundamental and adult 
education; 4) commend to the attention of 
the administering authority the observations 
of UNESCO” concerning the further im- 
provement of educational conditions in the 
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territory, in particular the problem of 
“wastage”, and recommend that suitable 
measures to improve school attendance be 
devised; and 5) note that one of the conse- 
quences of the educational policy in the ter- 
ritory was the formation of an African élite, 
draw the attention of the administering au- 
thority to the observations of UNESCO 
contained in a report on the contribution of 
the social sciences to the study of social con- 
ditions in the African non-self-governing 
territories” on the position of the African 
élite, and suggest that the observations of 
UNESCO and the views expressed in the 
Council be taken into account by the admin- 
istering authority, in its educational policy 
in the territory. The use of the expression 
“élite” in the recommendation gave rise to 
some debate in the Council; the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union proposed that the 
word “cadres” be substituted, since the word 
“élite” had been the source of controversy 
during Council discussion of the territory. 
The Council, however, concluded that in 
using the word “élite” it would be adhering 
to the terminology used by UNESCO, re- 
jected the Soviet proposal, and adopted a 
Guatemalan proposal under which the open- 
ing phrase of the paragraph in question was 
redrafted to note that one of the objectives 
of educational policy in the territory was the 
education of an African Gite. In a final 
section of the draft resolution, dealing with 
establishment of a time-limit for the attain- 
ment of the objective of self-government 
or independence, the Council, noting that in 
the view of the administering authority the 
objectives of the trusteeship system were 
close to achievement, and that it planned 
shortly to submit specific proposals to the 
Council, decided to defer for the time being 
a recommendation in terms of the relevant 
resolutions adopted at the tenth session of 
the General Assembly.” At the suggestion 
of the drafting committee, the Council also 
adopted a working paper on conditions in 
Togoland under French administration pre 
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pared by the Secretariat” as the basic text 
for the chapter on the territory to be in- 
cluded in the Council's report to the General 
Assembly. 


Tanganyika under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: Consideration of the annual 
report of the administering authority on the 
trust territory of Tanganyika for 1954” was 
opened at the 670th meeting of the Council 
on February 28 by Sir Alan Burns (United 
Kingdom), who recalled the main charac- 
teristics of the territory for the Council. The 
main developments in the territory during 
1955 were outlined for the Council by Mr. 
Grattan-Bellew (special representative of the 
administering authority), who stated that 
the constitution of Tanganyika had been 
amended at the beginning of 1955, and the 
new Legislative Council had met for the 
first time in April 1955, with a membership 
enlarged from 29 to 61 members, 31 on the 
government side and 30 representative mem- 
bers. Provision had also been made for elec- 
tions to be introduced by local legislation; 
with regard to local government, one county 
council, six town councils and two local 
councils had been established, and one more 
county council and three new town coun- 
cils were to be established in 1956. The 
policy of electing Native Authorities and the 
various councils had continued to meet with 
success except in a few areas, and the au- 
thorities hoped that the first town council 
election could be held early in 1957. The 
life of the Central Legislative Assembly (the 
legislative body for the East Africa High 
Commission), which was due to expire at 
the end of 1955, had been extended for an- 
other four years. In the economic sphere, 
Mr. Grattan-Bellew told the Council that, 
as formerly, there had been a favorable trade 
balance in 1954, and that a new develop- 
ment plan, primarily devoted to capital 
works, was being framed to replace the re- 
vised seven-year development plan which 
was to come to an end in 1956. In April 
1955, the Tanganyika Agricultural Corpora- 
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tion had come into being and the undertak- 
ings of the Overseas Food Corporation had 
been transferred to it. The growing im- 
portance of cooperative activities was inter- 
esting in regard to increased indigenous 
participation in the economic life of the 
territory, the special representative con- 
tinued; three revolving loans had also been 
set up to assist Africans. In regard to social 
development, the ten-year African education 
plan was to end in 1956, and a new plan 
was under preparation; at the beginning of 
1956, the goal for children in primary 
schools had been reached and passed, but 
the target for secondary schools had not 
been reached. A new bill, to enable a trust 
fund to be set up to help finance higher 
education in the territory, was being en- 
acted. A new five-year development plan 
for health services was in operation, and the 
Legislative Council had received and the 
government approved the recommendations 
of a committee set up to study the best utili- 
zation of alienated land in the Sanya Corri- 
dor area. Even before publication of the 
report, Mr. Grattan-Bellew stated, the posi- 
tion generally as regarded the Meru had 
greatly improved as a result of measures 
taken by the government; by January 1956, 
g8 Meru had been paid compensation 
amounting to over £5,000. 

During the question period which fol- 
lowed, one of the chief topics in the area of 
political advancement was the racial situa- 
tion in the territory; Council members in- 
quired as to the existence of discriminatory 
legislation, and the extent of discrimination 
in practice, and the meaning of a “multi- 
racial” state was the subject of a number of 
questions dealing with the system of parity 
of representation of the racial groups in 


governmental organs. Council members also 
raised a number of questions about the Leg- 
islative Council and the Executive Council: 
it was asked whether the Governor used his 
power to withhold assent with regard to 
legislation enacted by the Legislative Coun- 
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cil, whether in view of the government 
majority it was possible for legislation to be 
enacted without the support of the govern- 
ment members, and what was the character 
and composition of the non-government side 
of the new Legislative Council and of the 
unofficial members of the Executive Council. 
Other questions in the sphere of political 
advancement dealt with the system of suf- 
frage and elections, the Africanization of 
the administration, and the freedom allowed 
political parties and other forms of associa- 
tions in the territory. Turning to economic 
advancement, Council members asked what 
had been done in regard to the Meru land 
question, whether efforts were being made 
to increase African participation in the eco- 
nomic life of the territory, in particular in 
regard to large-scale agricultural, industrial 
or commercial undertakings, and whether 
the administering authority was offering any 
inducements to investors or in other ways 
stimulating the growth of industry. A num- 
ber of questions were raised with regard to 
land tenure and land alienation in the terri- 
tory, with regard to the system of transpor- 
tation and plans for improving it, with 
regard to the system of taxation, and with 
regard to the trend from a subsistence to a 
money economy. In the sphere of social 
advancement, questions were raised regard- 
ing conditions of employment in the terri- 
tory: it was asked why Africans came from 
neighboring territories to work in Tangan- 
yika, whether a system of unemployment 
benefits was in operation, what procedure 
was followed in settling labor conflicts and 
what the characteristics of the competent 
bodies were, how minimum wage rates were 
determined, how widespread trade union 
membership was and whether penal sanc- 
tions for breaches of labor contracts could 
still be imposed. Other questions in the 
sphere of social advancement related to the 
advancement of women, to racial discrimi- 
nation, to provisions applicable to press 
offenses, and to the plans of the administer- 
ing authority in regard to UN technical 
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vancement, a number of questions related 
to discrimination in education and to plans 
of the administering authority for establish- 
ing interracial schools. 

During the general debate, conflicting 
views emerged on the desirability of the 
existing composition of the Legislative 
Council, and on the desirability of replac- 
ing the system of parity with a system of 
representation unrelated to racial groups. 
Mr. Claeys Bouuaert (Belgium), remarked 
that the existing composition of the Legisla- 
tive Council reflected the concern of the 
administering authority to promote the de- 
velopment of a civic sense and the concept 
of solidarity on a country-wide scale; in his 
view, stability was essential to the efficient 
operation of any political institution, and an 
announcement that existing institutions 
would be changed at a set date would pre- 
vent them from operating and fulfilling the 
purpose for which they were intended, The 
representative for France (Bargues) added 
that in his view, the rule of parity of repre- 
sentation would eventually be modified, but 
that for the present it was a satisfactory 
solution of a problem peculiar to Tangan- 
yika among the African trust territories, the 
presence of a large and active non-African 
population. The view that the system of 
parity represented progress and that it 
should not be replaced too rapidly by a dif- 
ferent system was in general shared by 
the administering members of the Coun- 
cil, while the non-administering members 
tended to be more critical of it and to urge 
that it be abolished as soon as possible. The 
representative of Haiti (Dorsinville) stated 
that in his view the recent reforms had 
changed nothing, since the composition of 
the enlarged Legislative Council made it 
clear that European supremacy was to be 
preserved for a long time; the administering 
authority, in his opinion, was too pater 
nalistic, and could encourage much more 
rapid political development of the territory 
if it wished. Mr. Asha (Syria), while in 
broad agreement with the policies applied 
by the administering authority, held that the 
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system of parity should be discarded at the 
end of the term of the Legislative Council 
then in progress and replaced by the notion 
of an African majority. Council members 
who were critical of the system of parity 
advocated, in several instances, that elections 
to the Legislative Council be held on a com- 
mon roll, without any racial discrimination; 
Mr. Menon (India) added recommendations 
to the effect that the Legislative Council 
should be reorganized so as to give it a non- 
official majority, that real powers on the 
Executive Council should be granted to the 
non-official members instead of to the official 
members, who would become the advisers, 
and that in general all constitutional reforms 
should be conceived in such a way as to 
ensure constant and automatic progress, 
without action on every step having to be 
taken by the United Kingdom parliament. 
A number of Council members commended 
the administering authority on the progress 
made in the spheres of local government, 
economic development and education, At 
the close of the debate, the Council heard a 
statement by Mr. Grattan-Bellew (special 
representative), who stated that the admin- 
istration was fully aware of the need for 
expansion in the economic field, in educa- 
tion and in medicine and for constitutional 
and political development. Nevertheless, he 
stated, progress must proceed by stages, and 
the pace was limited by a number of factors 
within the territory. In regard to the sys- 
tem of parity in the Legislative Council, the 
special representative told the Council that 
actually, each member of the Council was 
appointed to represent an area; he did not 
represent his race, and the lines along which 
differences of opinion had developed in the 
Council had made that clear during the pre- 
ceding year. The election to the Legislative 
Council would be on a common-roll basis, 
with everyone entitled to vote registered 
regardless of race or color; a voter would be 
asked to vote for three persons to represent 
his area, an African, an Asian and a Euro- 
pean. In the view of the administering 
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authority, there was no reason to condemn 
the existing constitution, which was work- 
ing well. 

The report of the drafting committee,” 
composed of the representatives of Burma, 
India, New Zealand and the United States, 
was considered by the Council at its 607th 
meeting on April 2. Considerable debate 
developed in regard to the section of the 
report dealing with the establishment of in- 
termediate target dates and a final time-limit 
for the attainment of self-government or in- 
dependence; it was the view of the United 
Kingdom representative (Sir Alan Burns) 
that unlike economic, social and educational 
development, in regard to which time-tables 
were frequently set by administering au- 
thorities, the rate of political development 
depended on the interplay of numerous im- 
ponderable forces, and that advances could 
be made only after a close assessment of 
conditions in the territory at the time in 
question. Mr. Gerig (United States), on 
the other hand, stated that while his dele- 
gation did not consider that the laying down 
of long-range time-limits was generally use- 
ful or practical, the setting of intermediate 
targets for political as well as for other forms 
of achievement could give a sense of purpose 
and direction to people on their way to the 
final goal of self-government or independ- 
ence. In the light of conditions in Tangan- 
yika, his delegation believed that the 
suggestion of setting intermediate targets 
might be of some value. After some further 
debate over the extent of the competence of 
the General Assembly to make decisions or 
recommendations concerning the attainment 
of self-government or independence, the 
Council in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote 
adopted the recommendations of the draft- 
ing committee relating to the setting of in- 
termediate targets and a final time-limit: in 
them, the Council 1) drew the attention of 
the General Assembly to the situation in the 
territory, and for the time being, and pend- 
ing such further action as the Assembly 
might wish to take on the question of a 
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time-limit for the final objective of self- 
government or independence, recalled the 
fact that a resolution adopted at the eighth 
session of the General Assembly, recalling 
an earlier resolution, had requested the ad- 
ministering authority to state the rough 
estimate of time which it considered might 
be needed to complete one or more of the 
various measures meant to create the pre- 
conditions for the attainment by the trust 
territory of the objective of self-government 
or independence; 2) in that regard, the 
Council commended to the administering 
authority for its consideration the opinion 
that a more precise statement of the steps 
and manner in which self-government or 
independence was to be achieved, would 
give the trust territory a stronger sense of 
purpose and direction in achieving its final 
goal, and that the drawing up of successive 
targets for political, economic, social and 
educational plans and programs would tend 
to induce an atmosphere of understanding 
and confidence in which the territory would 
be able to move ahead more rapidly and 
harmoniously; 3) recommended to the ad- 
ministering authority that it indicate such 
successive intermediate targets and dates in 
the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional fields as would create conditions for 
the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence; and 4) invited the administering 
authority, in submitting its next annual re- 
port, to inform the Council of the results of 
its consideration of those recommendations. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
report of the drafting committee in the 
fields of general affairs and political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement 
were also adopted by the Council in a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote. In the field of 
general affairs, the Council noted with satis- 
faction steps taken by the administering 
authority with a view to furthering harmo- 
nious relationships and effective collabora- 
tion among the various communities in 
Tanganyika and that Africans, in general, 
had been given an increased part in the 
management of public affairs and were also 
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participating in a greater measure in other 
spheres of the territory's life, expressed the 
hope that the administering authority 
would continue the process with all possible 
speed, and noted with satisfaction the steady 
progress made in all fields of development 
during the year under review. In the area 
of political advancement, the Council made 
the following recommendations: 1) It com- 
mended the administering authority on the 
constitutional progress made in the central 
government during the year, and recalled 
its previously expressed hope that separate 
representation, even on the basis of parity, 
would be a transitional phase, trusted that 
there would be further increases in African 
representation in the Legislative Council, 
and noted with approval the adoption of a 
procedure whereby unofficials on the Execu- 
tive Council concerned themselves with cer- 
tain departments of government, hoping 
that that would lead to a gradual transfor- 
mation of the Executive Council into a body 
exercising ministerial responsibility. 2) It 
noted with satisfaction that the newly estab- 
lished county council and the town and 
local councils had functioned successfully 
on a non-racial basis, and hoped that the 
efforts of the administering authority to 
extend the network of local government 
institutions would meet with success. 3) 
The Council noted with approval that the 
first steps towards the establishment of an 
electoral law had been taken, and hoped 
that elections would be held in accordance 
with the new regulations in the near future, 
and that the intended introduction of elec- 
tions for the Legislative Council would 
pave the way for the establishment of a 
system of universal suffrage based on a com- 
mon roll in both the central and local gov- 
ernment bodies. 4) The Council took note 
of an ordinance of 1954 requiring political 
and other organizations to be registered or 
to secure exemption from registration, of 
the amendments to the penal code concern- 
ing the raising of discontent and ill-will for 
unlawful purposes, and of the restrictions 
on the participation of civil servants in 
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political organizations, and hoped that the 
administering authority would continue to 
take extreme care in the application of such 
regulations. 5) The Council noted with 
satisfaction the introduction of a unified 
and integrated civil service and an increase 
in gross pay throughout the service, ex- 
pressed the hope that training facilities for 
the civil service would be further expanded 
as soon as possible, welcomed the appoint- 
ment of an African as a district officer, and 
reiterated its hope that the number of 
Africans in that as well as other branches 
of the service would increase as soon as 
possible. 6) The Council, recalling its 
previous recommendations on the desir- 
ability of separating judicial from adminis- 
trative functions, noted that the number of 
resident magistrates in the subordinate 
courts had been increased, and expressed 
the hope that the administering authority 
would take early steps to facilitate the train- 
ing of Africans to become qualified for ap- 
pointment as resident magistrates, 
Economic advancement was the subject 
of a number of the Council's recommenda- 
tions: 1) it observed that substantial prog- 
ress had been achieved in the economic 
field and took special note of the increase, 
during the year under review, in the volume 
of foreign trade, expansion of the territorial 
budget, increase in total export values and 
formulation of a new development plan to 
cover the period up to 1960; 2) it expressed 
its continued interest in the development of 
projects to engage Africans in economic 
enterprises, as well as the efforts of the ad- 
ministering authority to foster the coopera- 
tive movement and to increase African 
production of food and cash crops, and 
while noting the loan facilities available to 
African farmers, suggested that the admin- 
istering authority seek ways and means of 
encouraging Africans to use those facilities 
to a greater extent; 3) in view of the special 
interest which it had always taken in the 
land policy of the territory, and understand- 
ing that a recent report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Land and Population in East 
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Africa had an important bearing on the 
question, it awaited with interest later in- 
formation resulting from a review of the 
report; and 4) it took note of the progress 
made toward a settlement of the Meru case, 
and invited the administering authority to 
keep it fully informed as to the extent to 
which those measures had satisfied the 
Meru people and were helping to restore to 
normal the relationships between the Meru 
and the goverment of Tanganyika. 

The Council also made a number of 
comments and recommendations in the field 
of social advancement. Among these were 
the following: 1) the Council noted with 
interest that the administering authority 
was conducting a study of national income 
in the territory and considered that such a 
study, the results of which it asked to be 
informed of, would be of general benefit; 
2) the Council was happy to note that the 
Tanganyika government's policy of welding 
public opinion against racial issues and 
racial discrimination was progressing; 3) 
the Council noted with appreciation efforts 
of the administering authority to improve 
the status of women in the territory; 4) the 
Council noted the increase in the medical 
services of the territory, and hoped that the 
administering authority would continue its 
efforts to expand those services; and 5) the 
Council noted the ordinance passed in 1954 
which removed a number of offenses from 
the list of those for which corporal punish- 
ment might be imposed on adults, but ex- 
pressed its concern at the increase during 
1954 in the number of sentences of that 
form of punishment; the Council was con- 
fident that as soon as possible the ad- 
ministering authority would implement its 
declared policy of totally abolishing corporal 
punishment. A further series of recom- 
mendations were made in the field of edu- 
cational advancement: 1) The Council 
reiterated an carlier recommendation in 
urging the administering authority progres- 
sively to establish interracial schools and to 
unify the educational system of the terri- 
the observations of 
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UNESCO” on the educational advance- 
ment of the territory to the attention of the 
administering authority. 2) The Council 
noted with satisfaction the progress made 
in extending education in the territory, but 
noted that withdrawal of children from 
school before completion of the primary 
course was still a problem, and requested 
the administering authority to pay particu- 
lar attention to that matter; the Council also 
hoped that special attention would be paid 
to increasing the number of middle and 
secondary schools. 3) The Council hoped 
that the administering authority would con- 
tinue to increase the number of scholarships 
for study abroad, and that it would con- 
sider establishing an institution of univer- 
sity status in the territory. 4) The Council 
noted with satisfaction steps taken to in- 
crease the number of vocational schools and 
enrollments therein, and recommended that 
technica! education should continue to re- 
ceive the close attention of the administer- 
ing authority. 5) The Council noted with 
satisfaction the progress made in the Pare 
Community Development Scheme, an asso- 
ciated UNESCO project, and expressed the 
hope that the experience gained therein 
would be used in other parts of the terri- 
tory, with emphasis on literacy campaigns 
and broad programs in health and agricul- 
ture. Following adoption of the conclusions 
and recommendations recommended by the 
drafting committee, the Council by 7 votes 
to 4 with 3 abstentions adopted the outline 
of conditions in Tanganyika appearing in 
the report of the drafting committee. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: At meeting on 
March 6 the Council began consideration 
of the annual report of the administering 
authority on the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration for 1954” together 
with the report on the territory of the 1955 
visiting mission to the trust territories of 


its 677th 
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the Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration and the Cameroons under 
French administration” and the observa- 
tions of the administering authority on the 
report.” Sir Alan Burns (United King- 
dom), in an opening statement, informed 
the Council that in connection with the 
examination of conditions in the United 
Kingdom-administered Cameroons, the spe- 
cial representative of the administering 
authority (Brigadier Gibbons) would be 
supported by two clected representatives 
from the territory, Mr. E. M. L. Endeley 
and Abba Habib from the Emirate of 
Dikwa. Sir Alan praised the report of the 
1955 Visiting mission, and stated that he 
fully agreed with the mission’s summing up 
that in the territory, where the pace of 
advance in the political field had been 
rapid, the urgent need of the moment was 
for concentration on economic and social 
development and, in particular, on the pro- 
vision of an adequate system of road com- 
munications. After hearing the remarks of 
the special representative, who stated that 
the most important features of the period 
under review were, first, the invigorating 
effect in all parts of the country of the in- 
troduction of the large measure of respon- 
sible government now enjoyed by the 
inhabitants and, secondly, the manner in 
which the development of the northern part 
of the territory was beginning to catch up 
with the achievement in the south, the 
Council was told by Mr. Dorsinville 
(Haiti), chairman of the visiting mission, 
that the administering authority had co 
operated with it in a helpful and cordial 
manner. The mission, he stated, had been 
impressed by the freedom with which peo 
ple had expressed their views in the 
presence of representatives of the adminis 
tration, and had concluded from its visit 
that, although there was still much to be 
done, satisfactory progress had been made 
throughout the territory towards the attain 
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ment of the objectives of the trusteeship 
system. 

A number of questions raised by Council 
members in the political sphere concerned 
the relations between the northern and 
southern parts of the territory. Council 
members inquired whether the administer- 
ing authority had taken any steps to recon- 
cile the wishes of the northern Camer- 
oonians, who appeared to favor integration 
in the Northern Region of Nigeria, with 
the wishes of the southern Cameroonians, 
who appeared to want as large a measure 
of autonomy as possible, together with an 
accelerated pace of social development. 
Members also asked what the sources of the 
differences between the two areas were: 
were political factors of primary impor- 
tance, or were racial, religious or economic 
factors operating as well. The intentions of 
the administering authority in regard to the 
future of the two parts of the territory were 
also the subject of a number of questions. 
Other questions asked in the political sphere 
concerned 1) the organization, aims and 
strength of the political parties in the terri- 
tory, and the rate of development of party 
politics; 2) voting and election procedures 
and the extent of suffrage, particularly in 
regard to women; 3) the Africanization of 
the civil service, and the training of indig- 
enous inhabitants for responsible positions 
in it; 4) the separation of powers, and steps 
taken by the administering authority in that 
connection; 5) reorganization of the village 
councils in the northern Cameroons; 6) the 
manner in which the four unofficial mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly, who were 
to serve on the Executive Council, were 
appointed, and the nature of the functions 
in the departments allocated to them; 7) the 
division of authority between the federal 
and the regional governments; 8) whether 
the Consultative Committee for the North- 
ern Cameroons was an established organ 
with a secretary and a regular pattern of 
meetings, and what its primary functions 
were; 9) whether there existed a trend 
toward the adoption of English law in the 
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southern Cameroons, or whether on the 
contrary separate legislation, directed at the 
building up of a new system, was being 
provided; and 10) whether any basic human 
rights legislation was in force in the terri- 
tory. In the economic sphere, questions 
raised by Council members related, inter 
alia, to 1) participation by the indigenous 
inhabitants in the economic life of the coun- 
try, steps taken to provide them with credit 
facilities and to introduce them to more 
modern methods of agricultural production; 
2) the organization and economic role of 
the Cameroons Development Corporation 
and the Southern Cameroons Regional Pro- 
duction Development Board, and in that 
connection, the sources of capital for new 
investment in the territorial economy; 3) 
the systems of taxation and of land tenure 
and land alienation; 4) mineral and agricul- 
tural resources in the territory and plans 
for their development; and 5) road devel- 
opment and progress in other systems of 
communication, 

Turning to social advancement, Council 
members asked a number of questions re- 
lating to the perseverance of indigenous 
customs in the territory; among these were 
whether steps had been taken to discontinue 
the use of corporal punishment, whether 
steps had been taken to combat the prac- 
tices of bride-price, marriage of very young 
girls, and coercive marriage, and whether 
in general local customs had an adverse 
effect on the social progress of the territory 
as a whole. The administering authority 
was also asked about public health and 
social welfare services, population resettle- 
ment schemes, steps taken to promote the 
organization of trade unions, minimum 
wages in the territory, and the extent of 
restriction, if any, on the press in the terri- 
tory. In regard to education, Council mem- 
bers inquired about the rate of increase in 
school attendance at the various levels, the 
possibility of establishing higher educational 
facilities in the territory, the cost to the 
parents of educating their children, whether 
there was a system of adult education, and 
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what steps were being taken to interest the 
indigenous inhabitants, especially in the 
northern Cameroons, in education. 

During the general debate, most of the 
Council members complimented the visit- 
ing mission on its report on United King- 
dom-administered Cameroons, and expressed 
general satisfaction with the progress made 
in the territory, especially in the political 
sphere, and confidence in the program of 
the administering authority. Some differ- 
ences of opinion, however, emerged on the 
matter of the future of the territory. The 
representative of Australia (Cutts), refer- 
ring to the administering authority’s plans 
for a conference in London in September 
1956, at which the elected representatives of 
the people of the three regions of Nigeria 
and of the inhabitants of the trust territory 
would review the Nigerian constitution and 
indicate their wishes regarding their polit- 
ical future, stated that the apparent desire 
of the people of the northern Cameroons 
to remain in intimate association with the 
people of the Northern Region of Nigeria 
must be taken into serious account in mak- 
ing any such decision. If the people of the 
northern Cameroons decided in favor of 
association with the people of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria rather than with the 
southern Cameroons, their decision should 
be respected, and the wish of the people of 
the southern Cameroons, whether for join- 
ing the Federation of Nigeria as a separate 
unit, for becoming a separate national state 
or for union with their neighbors in the 
Cameroons under French administration 
should also be respected, and should not be 
prejudiced by any preconceived idea that 
the only possible future for the inhabitants 
of trust territories lay in unity. The Guate- 
malan representative (Arenales Catalan), 
on the other hand, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the extent to which the new con- 
stitutional arrangements were in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreement. 
In his view, that aspect of the new arrange- 
ments which would in effect, on the one 
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hand, create a political union with Nigeria 
and, on the other, a division of the terri- 
tory into two distinct parts, was contrary 
to the terms of the agreement, would mean 
the disregard of the territory's political en- 
tity and the disruption of its unity, and 
would be in contradiction to the express 
statements of the administering authority 
that administrative union would not lead 
to political federation. Most Council mem- 
bers, however, laid greater stress on the 
need for further economic, social and edu- 
cational development. Several expressed 
the view that the rate of political advance- 
ment was eminently satisfactory, but that 
too rapid progress towards self-government 
or independence without the necessary so- 
cial and economic base would have highly 
unfavorable consequences for the territory. 
At the close of the debate, Burma, China, 
Italy and the United States were appointed 
to a drafting committee. 

At its 6ggth meeting on April 5 the Coun- 
cil had before it the report of the drafting 
committee" containing draft conclusions 
and recommendations on the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration. 
After unanimously adopting a working 
paper on conditions in the territory” as the 
basic text for the chapter on the territory 
to be included in its next report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Council in a paragraph- 
by-paragraph vote adopted without debate 
the recommendations of the drafting com- 
mittee in the areas of general affairs, 
political, economic, social and educational 
advancement, among which were the fol- 
lowing: 1) The Council considered that the 
administering authority and the people of 
the territory should be congratulated on the 
territory's progress during the period under 
review, particularly in the political field, 
and endorsed the view of the visiting mis- 
sion that it was in the fields of economic, 
social and educational advancement that 
further progress was most urgently re- 
quired. 2) In the political sphere, the Coun- 
cil a) considered that the newly instituted 
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constitutional arrangements, with regard to 
the trust territory in general and the south- 
ern Cameroons in particular, represented a 
significant political advance, and com- 
mended the administering authority for 
granting quasi-federal status to the south- 
ern Cameroons in 1954, for appointing a 
woman as one of the special members of its 
House of Assembly and for helping to 
create a portfolio for Northern Cameroons 
Affairs in the government of the Northern 
Region; 6) recalled a previous recommen- 
dation that in implementing or revising the 
existing constitutional arrangements, the 
administering authority would continue to 
keep the people of the territory informed 
of the significance and implications of the 
arrangements so that they would be in a 
position to express their views on them di- 
rectly and freely, and noting that the exist- 
ing constitution was to be reviewed at a 
representative conference to be held in 
September 1956, considered that nothing 
should be done to prejudge the decisions 
which that conference might take; ¢) noted 
with satisfaction that the “whispering” 
method of voting was to be replaced by 
secret balloting, and reiterated the hope that 
serious attention would be given to means 
of extending the franchise to women; d) 
noted with satisfaction the progress achieved 
in the development of local government in 
all parts of the territory, and expressed the 
hope that that progress would continue; 
¢) welcomed the action taken by the admin- 
istering authority to attract qualified can- 
didates into the civil service, and noted with 
interest the policy of the new southern 
Cameroons government, which required 
scholarship holders to agree to serve in the 
interests of the government for a period of 
five years; and f) welcomed the statement 
of the special representative that in all cases 
throughout the southern Cameroons there 
had been a complete separation between the 
executive and judicial branches of local gov- 
ernment organizations. 3) In the sphere 
of economic advancement, the Council, 
inter alia, a) commended the administering 
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authority for the progress made during the 
period under review and hoped that it 
would continue, particularly in regard to 
the development of cooperatives, the diver- 
sification of crops, the increased production 
of export crops, the improvement of indig- 
enous methods of farming, the further de- 
velopment of a livestock industry and the 
continuation of efforts to develop hydro- 
electric power; b) endorsed the views of the 
visiting mission concerning the economic 
development plans of the southern Camer- 
oons government, welcomed the latter's 
policy statement in regard to the encourage- 
ment of foreign capital, and suggested to 
the administering authority that in the 
execution of plans for the economic devel- 
opment of the territory as a whole, priority 
might usefully be given to demonstration 
centers and to the provision of technical 
assistance, to the formation of domestic 
capital and to preparing the ground for the 
further development of primary and sec- 
ondary industry; ¢) noted with satisfaction 
the high priority accorded to road develop- 
ment; and d) noted that the southern 
Cameroons government strongly supported 
the recommendation made by the Inter- 
national Bank mission in regard to disposal 
of profits of the Cameroons Development 
Corporation, and expressed the hope that 
the corporation would find it possible to 
increase its annual payments to the southern 
Cameroons government. In the field of 
social advancement, recommendations and 
comments of the Council included the fol- 
lowing: 1) the Council noted with appre- 
ciation the degree of freedom enjoyed by 
the indigenous inhabitants, commended the 
efforts of the administering authority to pro- 
mote indigenous participation in commu- 
nity work, and expressed the hope that 
further efforts would be made in the field of 
collecting vital statistics; 2) it noted with 
satisfaction the improvement in the status 
of women in the territory; 3) it reiterated 
a previous recommendation that corporal 
punishment be entirely abolished; and 4) 
it noted with approval continued progress 
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in the medical field, and urged the admin- 
istering authority and the responsible au- 
thorities in the territory to continue their 
efforts to increase the funds for the expan- 
sion of medical services, especially in the 
northern Cameroons. Turning to educa- 
tion, the Council 1) considered that the rate 
of development was relatively slow in com- 
parison with the rate of constitutional ad- 
vancement, and expressed the hope that the 
administering authority would continue to 
give urgent attention to all aspects of the 
problem, particularly in regard to the north- 
ern Cameroons; 2) noted with satisfaction 
the measures being taken to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in education, but felt that the 
authorities concerned should persevere in 
their efforts to overcome public apathy 
towards education, and should consider the 
need for more intensive efforts to further 
the education of girls and women, and the 
possibility of a sudden upsurge of public 
interest in education and the need for facili- 
ties adequate to meet it; 3) welcomed the 
establishment of a southern Cameroons 
scholarship board, and hoped that the 
number of scholarships would be further 
increased; and 4) congratulated the admin- 
istering and the territorial authorities on the 
results of the campaign against illiteracy in 
the northern Cameroons, and hoped that 
the somewhat uneven spread of adult edu- 
cation would be overcome. 

A final section of the report of the draft- 
ing committee, concerning the establish- 
ment of a time-limit for the attainment of 
the objective of self-government or inde- 
pendence, provoked some controversy in 
the Council. The drafting committee had 
proposed that the Council 1) draw the at- 
tention of the General Assembly to the situ- 
ation in the territory; 2) express the hope 
that the result of the constitutional confer- 
ence would throw light on the question 
of the time-imit for the final objective of 
trusteeship and such steps as might be re- 
quired to achieve it; 3) invite the adminis- 
tering authority, when it submitted its next 
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annual report, to inform the Council of the 
results of the constitutional conference as 
affecting the trust territory, including pos- 
sible proposals concerning the future of the 
territory, and of its consideration of the 
Council's recommendation, The represent- 
ative of Italy (Plaja), felt that the particular 
situation in United Kingdom-administered 
Cameroons, where the final objective of the 
trusteeship system was in sight, should 
make it possible for the Council to reach 
a wide measure of agreement in its recom- 
mendations; he asked his colleagues on the 
drafting committee whether they would 
agree to alter the paragraph dealing with 
the results of the forthcoming constitutional 
conference in relation to a time-limit, so 
that the Council would instead express the 
hope that the result of the constitutional 
conference would throw light on the attain- 
ment by the territory of the final objective 
of trusteeship and such steps as might be 
required to achieve it. After its acceptance 
by the other members of the drafting com 
mittee, the Italian amendment automatically 
became part of the draft recommendations. 
The Guatemalan representative (Arenales 
Catalan) criticized the amendment, stating 
that while in the case of the territory in 
question it was immaterial, the least the 
Council could do in view of the relevant 
provisions of General Assembly resolutions 
was to refer specifically to the question of 
the time-limit. The Council then adopted 
the recommendations in a paragraph-by 
paragraph vote, and approved them as a 
whole by 7 votes to 2 with 5 abstentions, 


Cameroons under French administration: 
Consideration of the annual report of the 
administering authority on conditions in the 


trust territory of Cameroons under French 
administration for 1954, together with the 
report on the territory of the 1955 visiting 
mission to French-administered Cameroons 
and United Kingdom-administered Camer 
oons,” was begun at the 686th meeting of 


the Council on March 15. Mr. Bargues 
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(France), after explaining that the adminis- 
tering authority had been unable to prepare 
its observations on the report of the visiting 
mission in time for the Council’s discus- 
sions, paid a tribute to the objective and 
competent way in which the mission had 
accomplished its work. His government's 
efforts in the political sphere in the Camer- 
oons had not met with all the success that 
might have been wished, Mr. Bargues 
stated; certain groups had taken advantage 
of the characteristic liberalism of French 
policy, and had embarked on a systemati- 
cally subversive policy which had culmi- 
nated, in May 1955, in serious breaches of 
law and order by armed groups organized 
on totalitarian lines. The administering 
authority had been obliged to dissolve the 
Union des populations du Cameroun 
(UPC) and its affiliates, in accordance with 
an act of January 10, 1936, governing com- 
bat groups and private militias, The events 
of May 1955, Mr. Bargues continued, had 
at least shown that the UPC and its affili- 
ates, whose activities had been confined to a 
very limited area, had had no deep roots in 
the people, especially in the rural areas. 
Legislative elections held on January 2, 
1956, had taken place in an atmosphere of 
complete calm and had shown that the peo- 
ple as a whole were faithful to and had 
confidence in the administering authority. 
Mr. Lefevre (special representative of the 
administering authority) informed the 
Council that the elections of January 2, 
1956, had been preceded by a revision of 
the electoral rolls resulting in an increase 
of more than 50,000 in the number of 
African voters. The major political devel- 
opment in 1955, he stated, had been the 
extension of the system of communes to the 
whole of the southern part of the territory. 
The communal structure had been made 
more flexible by the establishment of vari- 
ous local bodies, and three of the urban 
communes had been raised to the status of 
communes de plein exercise. 

After hearing the comments of the spe- 
cial representative on developments in the 
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economic, social and educational fields, 
Council members put questions to him; in 
the area of political advancement, a number 
of these related to the events of May 1955. 
It was asked what the UPC had done to 
be dissolved, what its motives had been, 
whether any women’s organizations had 
taken part in the incidents, how many par- 
ticipants were still in prison on political 
charges and awaiting trial as a result of the 
incidents, and whether an organization 
could freely seek the end of the trusteeship 
system by peaceful means. Mr. Lefevre 
told the Council that the UPC, which had 
resorted to violence, had been dissolved on 
that account only; it had advocated im- 
mediate independence for a number of years 
prior to May 1955 without any negative 
consequences for itself, and certain parties 
with similar platforms were still perfectly 
legal in the territory. A number of ques- 
tions on the relationship of the trust terri- 
tory to the French Union, and on the scope 
of and schedule for instituting planned 
political reforms at the territorial level, were 
also raised by Council members. Further 
questions in the political sphere related to 
steps taken or intended by the administer- 
ing authority to foster a feeling of national 
consciousness in the territory by bringing 
north and south into closer relationship, 
the democratization of traditional chief- 
doms and development of local government, 
suffrage and elections, and the training for 
and appointment of Cameroonians to re- 
sponsible posts in the administration. In 
the economic sphere, Council members 
asked, inter alia, about over-all develop- 
ment plans, about the degree to which the 
Cameroonians controlled the course of eco- 
nomic development, about development of 
specific industrial and agricultural products, 
and about the sources of investment capital 
available to the territory. 

A number of questions concerning social 
advancement in French-administered Cam- 
eroons related to the status of women and to 
measures taken or contemplated by the 
administering authority to improve their 
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position; questions were also raised in re- 
gard to a report which the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society was be- 
lieved to be preparing on African slave 
trade and which would evidently make 
some reference to the trust territory. In 
regard to educational advancement, Council! 
members inquired about the low percentage 
of school attendance in the northern part of 
the territory, asked whether the administer- 
ing authority planned to place more em- 
phasis on technical training than had previ- 
ously been the case, and asked whether 
there were any plans for the establishment 
of an institution of higher learning in the 
territory. 

Considerable attention during the gen- 
eral debate was devoted to the political 
situation in the trust territory, and in par- 
ticular to the incidents of May 1955. While 
Council members were in general pleased 
with the rate of advancement in the eco- 
nomic, social and educational spheres, sev- 
eral of them questioned whether the 
administering authority was in fact further- 
ing the political development of the terri- 
tory at a commensurate rate of speed. The 
representative of Burma (U Than Hla) ex- 
pressed concern about the status of the terri- 
tory as an associated territory in the French 
Union, remarking that the administering 
authority had not provided the Council 
with a concise appraisal of the effects of 
that association on the territory's future 
political development, nor had the status of 
the territory's inhabitants been satisfactorily 
determined. In his view, it was doubtful 
whether reforms contemplated by the ad- 
ministering authority, even should they be 
implemented, would keep pace with the 
people's aspirations and the rate of progress 
in neighboring territories. The incidents of 
May 1955, he stated, had been the outcome 
of the political discontent prevailing among 
a considerable section of the politically con- 
scious elements of the population, although 
only a small percentage of the total popula- 
tion had been involved. U Than Hla also 
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stated that the establishment of an executive 
council with an elected majority responsible 
to the Territorial Assembly and a Terri- 
torial Assembly with full legislative powers 
elected on the basis of a common roll by 
means of universal adult suffrage should 
not be unduly delayed. Mr. Asha (Syria), 
who also expressed concern about the rela- 
tionship of the trust territory to the French 
Union, concurred with U Than Hla in the 
view that delays in implementing contem- 
plated reforms might be one of the factors 
contributing to the discontent in the terri- 
tory. Several Council members, however, 
felt that responsibility for the incidents of 
May 1955 rested clearly with the UPC, and 
that the circumstances in the territory at 
that time had been such as to justify the 
administering authority's dissolving the 
UPC; Mr. Walker (Australia) drew atten- 
tion to the misuse which the UPC and 
affliated organizations had made of the 
name and flag of the UN, and to the UPC’s 
policy of violence directed at intimidation 
of political opposition among Cameroon- 
ians. Council members in general concurred 
with the view of the visiting mission that 
the dissolution of the UPC should be fol- 
lowed by positive steps on the part of the 
administering authority, beyond its policy 
of tranquilization, to foster a positive devel- 
opment of a territorial political conscious- 
ness. Approximately 35,000 petitions relat- 
ing to the Cameroons under French admin- 
istration were received by the Council, 
which established a special committee to 
deal with them consisting of the represent- 
atives of Australia and India. At its 6gad 
meeting, the Council took note of the in 
terim report of the committee,” which was 
to make a final report to the next session 
of the Council. 

A drafting committee composed of the 
representatives of Belgium, China, Haiti and 
the United States reported to the 699th 
meeting of the Council on April 5. The 
Council unanimously approved the recom- 
mendation contained in the committee's 
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report” that it should adopt, as the basis for 
the chapter on French-administered Camer- 
oons in its annual report to the General As- 
sembly, a general outline of conditions in 
the territory prepared by the Secretariat,” 
and in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote ap- 
proved, with the inclusion of several amend- 
ments, recommendations of the committee 
in the spheres of general affairs, political, 
economic, social and educational advance- 
ment. In regard to general affairs, the 
Council 1) taking into account the setback 
which recent events might have brought 
about in the political progress of the people, 
was of the opinion that newly oriented ef- 
forts should be made to accelerate the 
attainment of the political objectives of the 
trusteeship system. 2) Taking up the inci- 
dents of April~May 1955, it 4) noted with 
regret that the disorders had occurred, and 
that the activities of certain political organi- 
zations had been such as to have caused the 
administering authority to dissolve them, 
while considering that dissolution was not 
the final solution and hoping that the ad- 
ministering authority’s current policy of 
tranquilization, together with the con- 
tinued and intensified pursuit of programs 
of reform and general development, would 
restore political activity to normalcy and 
bring to an end the tensions which had re- 
cently characterized the political life of the 
territory; 6) deplored the abuse of the name 
of the UN and its flag by certain political 
organizations in the territory; ¢) regretted 
that certain reprisals had been taken by 
groups; and d) while noting the relevant 
statement of the special representative, 
hoped that certain persons still in detention 
would be brought to trial in the near future 
and that the administering authority would 
adopt an attitude of clemency towards those 
who had been led astray by mendacious 
and unrestrained propaganda. 3) The 
Council expressed the hope that the feeling 
of increased antagonism between the north 
and south resulting from the May riots 
would soon be eliminated as a result of con- 
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tinued efforts by the administering author- 
ity to develop the territory in all fields. In 
the area of political advancement, the Coun- 
cil 1) requested the administering authority 
to include in its next annual report the re- 
sults of its study of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a Cameroonian citizenship, and if 
it considered such a step impossible, to state 
the reasons for its opinion; 2) with refer- 
ence to the relationship between the territory 
and the French Union, the Council invited 
the administering authority to include in its 
next annual report all supplementary infor- 
mation concerning changes of a constitu- 
tional nature which might be made; 3) in 
regard to territorial administration and the 
Territorial Assembly, the Council viewed 
with appreciation the promising constitu- 
tional and institutional reforms contem- 
plated by the French government, and ex- 
pressed the hope that those reforms would 
shortly be enacted into law and would be 
implemented in practice; 4) in regard to re- 
gional, urban and local administration, the 
Council noted the development of the system 
of communes in the southern Cameroons, 
and expressed the hope that a greater num- 
ber of communes would be established in 
the north; 5) the Council noted with satis- 
faction the Africanization of the civil serv- 
ice, and expressed the hope that that would 
be a continuing process; 6) the Council ex- 
pressed the hope that a bill pending in the 
French parliament to establish universal 
adult suffrage on the basis of a single elec- 
toral college, with no special electoral rights 
for any specific group of the population, 
would soon be enacted into law, and urged 
the administering authority to take positive 
and energetic steps to implement its provi- 
sions as soon as possible; and 7) the Council 
endorsed the suggestion made by the visit- 
ing mission to the effect that the administer- 
ing authority draw to the attention of the 
African law students with scholarships the 
responsibilities toward their countrymen to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
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to them to render their service in the terri- 
tory’s judiciary. 

Turning to economic advancement, the 
Council 1) noted with satisfaction the prog- 
ress achieved in the various sectors of the 
economy and the growing participation of 
Africans in economic development, the crea- 
tion of stabilization funds for prices of 
cocoa, coffee and cotton, and the develop- 
ment of cooperative societies, which it was 
hoped would be extended to all cash crops; 
2) congratulated the administering author- 
ity on the results obtained by the fulfillment 
of the first part of its plan for the economic 
and social development of the territory; 3) 
asked the administering authority to supply 
it with the most complete possible statistical 
information on the implementation of the 
petit equipement rural program in its vari- 
ous fields of activity; 4) noted with satisfac- 
tion the introduction of cash crops in the 
north and the efforts to diversify crops in 
the south and to improve agricultural meth- 
ods, and urged the administering authority 
to continue its efforts along such lines; 5) 
noted with satisfaction the measures taken 
by the administering authority to protect 
the soil, in particular the classification of 
forests and reafforestation, deplored the at- 
titude of numerous indigenous inhabitants 
and their representatives in that regard and 
expressed the hope that by intensified edu- 
cation, the population would come to a 
better understanding of the serious problem 
of soil erosion; 6) invited the administering 
authority to continue its efforts to improve 
livestock and pasturage, and methods of 
processing cattle hides; and 7) commended 
the administering authority for its efforts to 
develop electric power, expressed the hope 
that the indigenous population would bene- 
fit directly therefrom by the creation of 
small industry supported by an adequate 
credit policy, and noted with satisfaction 
the progress achieved in the industrializa- 
tion of the territory. In the sphere of social 
advancement, the following were among the 
comments and recommendations adopted: 
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1) the Council commended the administer- 
ing authority for its efforts to raise the status 
of women, requested the administering au- 
thority to continue its efforts in that connec- 
tion, and expressed the hope that the 
administering authority would consider the 
revision of those provisions of the Lamine- 
Gueye Law concerning family allowances 
which gave rise to abuses on the part of 
polygamous officials and constituted an in- 
creasingly heavy burden on the budget of 
the territory; 2) the Council noted with 
satisfaction the success of the administering 
authority in implementing the Labor Code 
for Overseas Territories in the Cameroons 
and the increase in the number of trade 
unions, and expressed the hope that new 
collective agreements would be adopted to 
permit the complete application of the Labor 
Code in the territory; 3) the Council con- 
gratulated the administering authority on 
its accomplishments in the field of housing, 
and expressed the hope that the administer- 
ing authority would allocate increased funds 
for a concerted drive to provide sanitary 
housing without neglecting rural areas; 4) 
the Council noted with satisfaction the prog- 
ress made in the field of medical and health 
services, and expressed the hope that more 
Africans would be trained in the fields of 
medicine, pharmacy, nursing and mid- 
wifery, and that they would return to the 


territory to serve there; and 5) the Council 


noted with satisfaction the efforts of the 
administering authority to combat alcohol 
ism, especially in the south, and urged the 
population of the territory to cooperate in 
those efforts. In the field of educational ad 
vancement, the Council made the following 
recommendations: 1) it commended the 
administering authority for the general 
progress in the field of education, and urged 
it to intensify its efforts, particularly with 
respect to the north; 2) it congratulated 
the missions on the valuable contribution 
they had made to the educational advance 
ment of the indigenous peoples of the terri 


tory; 3) it took note of the observations of 
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UNESCO” on the educational advance- 
ment in the territory, and commended them 
to the attention of the administering au- 
thority; 4) it noted with satisfaction the 
increase in the total number of primary 
schools, classes, pupils and teachers, and the 
increased interest in girls’ education in the 
north, but in view of the uneven spread of 
education in the territory, and the fact that 
the enrolment of girls still lagged far behind 
that of boys, urged the administering 
authority to expand and accelerate teacher 
training; 5) it recommended that the ad- 
ministering authority accelerate the rate 
of expansion of the various branches of 
secondary education and study the possi- 
bility of setting up a lycée in the north as 
soon as possible; 6) it noted the efforts 
made by the administering authority in the 
field of technical education, noted that there 
was an urgent need for skilled technicians 
and craftsmen in the territory, and hoped 
that the administering authority would con- 
tinue to expand and accelerate technical 
education throughout the territory, and that 
the population would give its cooperation; 
and 7) it reiterated a previous recommen- 
dation that the administering authority 
should establish higher educational facili- 
ties in the territory as soon as practicable, 
meanwhile granting more scholarships to 
Cameroonian students for study abroad. 

A final section of the drafting commit- 
tee’s report contained recommendations re- 
lating to the establishment of intermediate 
target dates and final time-limits for the 
attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence; the representatives of Australia 
(Cutts) and India (Jaipal) criticized the 
draft text on the grounds that it repro- 
duced too closely the texts adopted for 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, respec- 
tively, and did not appear to be adapted to 
the particular requirements of French- 
administered Cameroons. After some dis- 
cussion, the Council in a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote approved the drafting com- 
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mittee’s text: in it, the Council 1) recalled 
that the General Assembly had asked the 
administering authority to give a rough esti- 
mate of the time which might be needed to 
complete the various measures intended to 
create the pre-conditions for the attainment 
by the territory of the objective of self- 
government or independence; 2) com- 
mended to the administering authority for 
its consideration the opinion that a more 
precise statement of the steps and manner 
in which self-government or independence 
was to be achieved would give the territory 
a stronger sense of purpose and direction 
in achieving its final goal, and that the 
drawing up of successive targets for politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational plans 
and programs would tend to induce an 
atmosphere of understanding and confi- 
dence in which the territory would be able 
to move ahead more rapidly and harmoni- 
ously; 3) recommended to the administering 
authority that it indicate such successive 
intermediate targets and dates in the politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational fields; 
and 4) invited the administering authority, 
when it submitted its next annual report, 
to inform the Council of the results of its 
consideration of the recommendations. 


Petitions 

There were 731 petitions on the agenda 
of the seventeenth session of the Council, 
and an additional 35,000 communications 
dealing with the Cameroons under French 
administration were received during the 
session, necessitating the establishment of a 
special committee.” The Council also dis- 
cussed a petition from members of the 
Marshallese Congress Hold-Over Commit- 
tee dealing with nuclear bomb tests in the 
Pacific Islands which had been submitted to 
the visiting mission to trust territories in 
the Pacific, together with a petition from a 
United States citizen dealing with the same 
subject; by a vote of 9 to 4 with 1 member 
not voting, the Council reaffirmed a resolu- 


™ Por further information on the committee, see 


above, p. 463. 
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tion adopted in 1954 relating to the nuclear 
tests held that year.” The Council decided 
to grant the request for a hearing submitted 
by the Ngondo, Traditional Assembly of 
the Douala People, and to postpone the 
hearing until its eighteenth session; requests 
for hearings submitted by the Union demo- 
cratique des femmes camerounaises, the 
Union des populations du Cameroun and 
the Juenesse democratic du Cameroun were 
rejected. In all, the Council adopted 120 
resolutions relating to petitions, of which 
g9 related to French-administered Camer- 
oons. At its 699th meeting, on April 5, the 
Council took note of the report of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions on the 
committee's work during the session,” and 
at its 7ooth meeting on April 6, appointed 
Belgium, Burma, China, France, the Soviet 
Union and United Kingdom as members 
of the committee. 


Other Matters 
At its 687th meeting on March 16 the 


Council in a resolution relating to the at- 
tainment by the trust territories of the 
objective of self-government or independ- 
ence took note of a resolution of the General 
Assembly at its tenth session,” and in the 
light of that resolution and of one adopted 
by the Council at its sixteenth session,” 
asked the drafting committees on the an- 
nual reports on trust territories to prepare 
appropriate draft conclusions and recom- 
mendations, and to incorporate in a readily 
identifiable form in the individual chapters 
in the Council's annual report relating to 
trust territories, such conclusions and rec- 
ommendations as might be appropriate as 
well as relevant factual information. It also 
requested the Secretary-General to prepare, 
in the light of those arrangements, a sepa- 
rate section of the Council’s report relating 
to the attainment by the trust territories of 
the objective of self-government or inde- 
* See International Organization, Vill, p. 546 
” Document T/L.656. 
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pendence. A resolution relating to the 
future of Togoland under French adminis- 
tration was approved by the Council at 
its 698th meeting; in it, the Council noted 
the request of the General Assembly at its 
tenth session that it undertake a special 
study, in consultation with the administer- 
ing authority, of the question of the future 
of Togoland under French administration 
and report, if possible, to the eleventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly,” took note of 
the statement of the administering authority 
that it would submit specific proposals to 
the Council in the near future, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the administering 
authority would, in presenting its views, 
take into account, inter alia, the extent to 
which the objectives of the UN Charter 
and the provisions of the trusteeship 
agreement had been achieved, the popular 
consultations envisaged for the future, the 
further measures necessary to attain the ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system, and such 
other relevant information as would facili- 
tate the special study. 

Other action taken by the Council at its 
seventeenth session included the following: 
1) it took note of the interim report of the 
Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions,” and appointed India to serve in 
place of China on the committee; 2) it took 
note of a resolution adopted at the 2oth ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council 
urging governments to further develop op- 
portunities for women in handicraft and 
cottage industries;” 3) it took note of the 
reports of a) the visiting mission to the trust 
territories of Togoland under United King- 
dom administration and Togoland under 
French administration on Togoland under 
French administration, and 4) the reports 
of the visiting mission to the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration and 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion, and expressed its appreciation of the 

™ See ibid., p. 117-120 
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work accomplished by the visiting missions 
on its behalf; 4) it adopted the proposals 
made at its request by the Secretary-General 
for modifications in its rules of procedure 
in view of its increased membership;” 5) it 
adopted a resolution expressing apprecia- 
tion for the collaboration extended to it 


* Documents T/L.635 and T/1255. 


by certain specialized agencies, noting that 
the Food and Agriculture Organization was 
in the future to join those agencies in sub- 
mitting comments on the annual reports on 
the administration of trust territories; and 
6) it decided to open its eighteenth session 
on June 7, 1956. 











International Court of Justice 


Cases Before the Court 


Case of the Norwegian Loans Issued in 
France (France v. Norway): in an order of 
April 24, 1956, the Court fixed June 4, 1956, 
as the time-imit within which the French 
government might present a written state- 
ment of its observations and submissions in 
regard to certain preliminary objections 
raised by the Kingdom of Norway, ques- 
tioning the jurisdiction of the Court and 
contending that the claim submitted by the 
application of France was inadmissible.’ In 
an order of May 29, 1956, the Court decided, 
as a result of a request presented on behalf 
of the Kingdom of Norway, to depart from 
its original intention of opening the oral 
hearings on June 25, 1956, and postpone the 
opening of the oral proceedings. In the 


same order, the Court extended to August 
31, 1956, the time-limit for the filing by 


France of its observations and submissions 
in regard to the preliminary objections 
raised by the Kingdom of Norway.’ 


Advisory Opinions 

Admissibility of Hearings by the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa: On June 1, 
1956, the International Court of Justice de- 
livered its advisory opinion on the admissi- 
bility of hearings of petitioners by the 
Committee on South West Africa of the 
UN General Assembly. The General As- 
sembly had asked the Court whether it was 
consistent with the advisory opinion of the 
Court of July 11, 1950, for the Committee 
on South West Africa to grant oral hearings 
to petitioners on matters relating to the Ter- 
ritory of South West Africa.” The Court 
began by clarifying its understanding of the 
question submitted for its opinion; it stated 
that it understood that the expression “grant 
oral hearings to petitioners” related to per- 


1 Case of certain Norwegian Loans, Order of April 
24th, 1956: L.C.J. Reports 1956, p. 18; for further in- 
formation on this case, see International Organization, 
IX, p. 532-553. 
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sons who had submitted written petitions 
to the Committee on South West Africa, 
and that the question did not relate to the 
authority of the Committee to grant oral 
hearings in its own right, but to whether 
it was legally open to the General Assembly 
to authorize the Committee to grant oral 
hearings. Therefore, the Court stated, it 
was necessary to deal with the broader ques- 
tion as to whether that would be consistent 
with its previous opinion of 1950, and it was 
the view of the Court that it must have 
regard to the whole of its previous opinion 
and its general purport and meaning, rather 
than to any one passage. That general 
meaning was that the paramount purpose 
underlying the taking over by the General 
Assembly of the supervisory functions in 
respect of the mandate for South West 
Africa formerly exercised by the Council of 
the League of Nations was to safeguard the 
sacred trust of civilization through the 
maintenance of effective international super- 
vision of the administration of the mandated 
territory. 

Turning to the way in which the ques- 
tion of the granting of oral hearings to peti- 
tioners had been dealt with by the League 
of Nations, the Court noted that oral hear- 
ings had not been granted to petitioners by 
the Permanent Mandates Commission at any 
time during the regime of the League of 
Nations, but held that the Council of the 
League, having established the right of peti 
tion, and regulated the manner of its exer 
cise, had been competent to authorize the 
Permanent Mandates Commission to grant 
oral hearings to petitioners, had it seen fit 
to do so. There was nothing in the Charter 
of the UN, the Covenant of the League, or 
the resolution of the UN General Assem- 
bly of April 18, 1946, relied upon by the 


2 Case of certain Norwegian Loans, Order of May 
29th, 1956; 1.C.J. Reports 1956, p. 20 
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Court in its opinion of 1950, which could 
be construed as in any way restricting the 
authority of the General Assembly to less 
than that which had been conferred upon 
the Council by the Covenant and the man- 
date; nor did the Court find any justification 
for assuming that the taking over by the 
Assembly of the supervisory authority form- 
erly exercised by the Council of the League 
had had the effect of crystallizing the man- 
dates system at the point which it had 
reached in 1950, While the Court had pre- 
viously pointed out that the Assembly could 
not enlarge its authority but must confine 
itself to the exercise of such authority as 
the mandates system had conferred upon 
the supervisory organ, the Court was not 
called upon to determine whether the As- 
sembly could or could not exercise powers 
which the Council of the League had pos- 
sessed but for the exercise of which no 
occasion had arisen, 

The Court next dealt with the suggestion, 
grounded in the sentence in the opinion of 
1950 which stated that the degree of super- 
vision to be exercised by the Assembly 
should not exceed that applied under the 
mandates system, and should conform as 
far as possible to the procedure followed in 
this respect by the Council of the League, 
that the granting of oral hearings by the 
Committee would involve an excess in the 
degree of supervision to be exercised by the 
General Assembly, which should not go 
beyond measures which had actually been 
applied by the League. The Court was 
unable to accept the suggestion that the 
granting of oral hearings to petitioners 
would in fact add to the obligations of the 
mandatory, since it was in the interest of 
the mandatory that the exercise of supervi- 
sion by the General Assembly should be 
based upon material which had been tested 
as far as possible, rather than upon material 
which had not been subjected to proper 
scrutiny either by or on behalf of the man- 
datory or by the Committee itself. Further- 
more, the Court stated, it had not been its 
intention, in its opinion of 1950, to restrict 
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the activity of the General Assembly to 
measures which had actually been applied 
by the League; it had held that the degree 
of supervision should conform “as far as 
possible” to the procedure followed by the 
League, and it had elaborated that state- 
ment in its opinion of 1955 on voting proce- 
dure on questions relating to reports and 
petitions concerning the Territory of South 
West Africa." The particular question of 
oral petitions had arisen out of a situation 
in which the mandatory had maintained 
its refusal to assist in giving effect to the 
opinion of 1950, or to cooperate with the 
UN by the submission of reports and by 
the transmission of petitions in conformity 
with the procedure of the mandates system. 
The Court held, then, that it would not be 
inconsistent with its opinion of July 1950 
for the Assembly to authorize a procedure 
for the granting of oral hearings by the 
Committee on South West Africa to peti- 
tioners who had already submitted written 
petitions; provided that the General Assem- 
bly was satisfied that such a course was 
necessary for the maintenance of effective 
international supervision of the administra- 
tion of the mandated territory. 

While voting in favor of the opinion of 
the Court, Judges Winiarski and Kojevnikov 
made separate declarations: Judge Winiar- 
ski stated that he could not accept the whole 
of the reasoning on which the Court had 
based its reply. He did not think that the 
opinion of 1950 had been based on the idea 
of the UN as a successor in title of the 
League, and therefore was of the view that 
the question of a devolution of the powers 
of the Council of the League to the Assem- 
bly did not arise. He did agree with the 
Court that the question, although drafted in 
absolute terms, was to be understood as 
relating to the actual situation existing, and 
that that situation was not a normal one; 
therefore, he concluded, a decision of the 
Assembly to grant a hearing to a petitioner 
or to authorize the Committee on South 
West Africa to grant such a hearing in 
order to secure further information could 


* Por further information on this Opinion, see International Organization, IX, p. 416-417. 
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not be held to be irregular. Judge Kojevni- 
kov was of the opinion that petitions might 
be in writing or oral, or both in writing and 
oral, that hearings granted to petitioners 
would be consistent with the opinion of 
1950, and that the presentation even of oral 
petitions was one of the indefeasible rights 
of the population of the Territory of South 
West Africa, rights which accrued from the 
Covenant of the League and still more from 
the UN Charter, in conformity with which 
the Territory should be included in the UN 
trusteeship system. 

A separate concurring opinion was writ- 
ten by Judge Lauterpacht, who stated that 
he had reservations both with regard to the 
scope of the operative part of the Court's 
opinion and the reasons adduced in support 
of it. A preliminary issue was that while 
the request for the advisory opinion had 
been stated in apparently general terms, it 
was clear that the Assembly was actually 
referring to one aspect of the question as it 
resulted from a particular situation. The 
Court, Judge Lauterpacht stated, could not 
answer the question put to it without direct 
reference to that situation. The opinion of 
the Court should have been given in rela- 
tion both to the specific situation underlying 
the request for it and to the powers of the 
Committee on South West Africa irrespec- 
tive of that situation, rather than being 
couched in terms of “yes” or “no”. It was 
the view of Judge Lauterpacht that the 
opinion as it stood could be interpreted as 
meaning that the Committee would be en- 
titled to grant hearings even if the coopera- 
tion on the part of the Union of South 
Africa envisaged in the opinion of 1950 
were present, and that any such finding 
would be inconsistent with the opinion of 
1950, since the granting of oral hearings in 
such circumstances would constitute exces- 
sive supervision within the meaning of the 
opinion of 1950. However, the degree of 
supervision had been substantially reduced 
by the attitude of non-cooperation taken by 
the Union government, with the result that 
a degree of supervision equivalent to that 
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in operation under the mandates system 
would not be obtained even with the addi- 
tion of oral hearings of petitioners. Thus, 
taking the opinion of 1950 as a whole, the 
granting of oral hearings in the specific sit- 
uation would more nearly approximate its 
intention than the refusal to grant them. 

A dissenting opinion was written by Vice- 
President Badawi and Judges Basdevant, 
Hsu Mo, Armand-Ugon and Moreno Quin- 
tana. Referring to the terms of the request 
for an advisory opinion, these Judges stated 
that it was the compatibility of granting 
oral hearings to petitioners with the opinion 
of 1950 that was to be appraised, and noth- 
ing else; the General Assembly had not 
asked the Court to seek the elements for its 
reply outside the scope of that opinion, in 
particular in the attitude of the Union of 
South Africa, nor to take note of the latter's 
refusal to submit to the exercise of supervi- 
sion by the UN. In their view, the primary 
purpose of the opinion of 1950 had been 
to obtain continuity in respect to interna- 
tional supervision of the Territory of South 
West Africa; and since the Committee on 
South West Africa was analogous to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, and the 
latter had never granted oral hearings to 
petitioners, it would be inconsistent with 
the opinion of 1950 for the General Assem- 
bly to authorize the Committee on South 
West Africa to do so. The dissenting Judges 
stressed that while they viewed the refusal 
of the Union government to submit to the 
exercise of supervision by the UN as beyond 
the scope of an examination of the question 
before the Court, they considered that the 
entire question of the hearing of petitioners 
by the Committee on South West Africa 
might be placed on another ground than 
that of the compatibility of such hearings 
with the opinion of 1950. However, in con- 
sidering that question, the General Assem- 
bly could not avoid taking into account 
considerations of a political and practical 
character within its own competence but not 
that of the Court.” 


* Admissibility of bearings of petitioners by the Commitioe on South West Africa, Advisory Opinion of June 
it, 1956: LC.J. Reports 1956, p. 24. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 


Eighth Session of the Conference 

The eighth session of the Conference of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) was held in Rome from November 
4 through 25, 1955 under the chairmanship 
of the Right Honorable K. J. Holyoake 
(New Zealand). The Conference had ac- 
cepted the proposals submitted by the FAO 
Council on the organization of the eighth 
session, and consequently established various 
commissions to deal with agenda items per- 
taining to program trends and policy ques- 
tions in food and agriculture, constitutional 
and legal questions, and administrative and 
financial questions. During its discussion 
of the world food and agricultural situation, 
the Conference noted that world per capita 


agricultural production, which had de- 
creased by ten to fifteen percent at the end 
of World War II, had regained its pre-war 
level in spite of an increase of nearly 25 per- 


cent in population. However, agricultural 
production had increased more rapidly in 
advanced countries than in economically 
under-developed ones, so that per capita 
production in Asia and Latin America was 
still below pre-war levels, while surpluses 
had built up in the more advanced coun- 
tries. The Conference felt that this situa- 
tion was due to a failure to expand effective 
demand for farm products as rapidly as 
technical developments made it possible to 
expand production. Although the Confer- 
ence noted that surplus agricultural com- 
modities had increased more slowly in 
1954-1955 than in the two preceding years, 
it felt that this had been due at least as 
much to poor crops in some countries as to 
increased consumption or to a planned re- 
duction of output. Heavy crops recently 
harvested in the northern hemisphere might 


‘For a summary of the seventh session of the Conference, see International Organization, VIII, p. 


lead to a further considerable rise in stocks 
in 1955-1956, and in addition, there had 
been recent indications of the emergence of 
surplus problems in some of the economi- 
cally under-developed areas. The Conference 
noted that a great deal was being done by 
governments on a national basis to influence 
the course of agricultural production, and to 
a large extent along the lines of the general 
principles of the selective expansion of pro- 
duction and consumption indicated by the 
seventh session of the Conference; however, 
it was reported that there had been little real 
progress in coordinating production policies 
between countries or in working towards a 
more complementary development of agri- 
culture between countries. The Conference 
emphasized the value of a regional ap- 
proach in dealing with the problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses and made recommenda- 
tions for future regional conferences. After 
discussing general problems of production 
and consumption, the Conference made 
inter alia the following recommendations: 
1) It requested the Director-General to 
strengthen the work of FAO on consumer 
education, nutrition and home economics, 
with special reference to proper food selec- 
tion and preservation. 2) It requested the 
Director-General to convene in 1956 a work- 
ing party of experts, to be nominated by 
their governments, to analyze the various 
systems of price support and other methods 
of maintaining farm incomes, including 
measures to reduce costs and raise produc- 
tivity, with particular reference to their 
effects on the flexibility of production, on 
domestic consumption levels, on the level 
of international trade and on the mainte- 
nance of a level of farm incomes in reason- 


able relationship to incomes in other 
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occupations, and to submit their findings to 
the Committee on Commodity Problems 
(CCP). 3) It urged the establishment in 
the near future of the Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) or a similar institution, and 
stated that in view of the importance of 
agricultural development, FAO should be 
closely associated with its work; the Direc- 
tor-General was requested to bring this reso- 
lution to the attention of the Secretary- 
General of the UN as soon as possible. 

The Conference, in the course of its re- 
view of agricultural commodity problems, 
commended the excellent work done by 
CCP during the period under review, in- 
creased CCP’s membership from 20 to 24, 
and gave special attention to matters which 
had been referred to it in the reports of the 
25th and 26th sessions of CCP.’ The Con- 
ference, having noted that the principles of 
surplus disposal had been approved by CCP 
and the FAO Council and formally ac- 
cepted by 37 FAO member states, 1) com- 
mended the principles of surplus disposal 
to the serious attention of all FAO member 
states and urged their observance; 2) 
stressed the need for full intergovernmental 
consultations prior to the conclusion of 
transactions and programs of surplus dis- 
posal, in accordance with the principles; and 
3) commended the action taken by CCP in 
establishing the Consultative Sub-Committee 
on Surplus Disposal and the useful func- 
tions performed by the sub-committee, and 
gave suggestions to the sub-committee for 
its future program. 

The Conference, after discussing the use 
of surpluses in the aid of economic develop- 
ment, called to the attention of member 
governments, interested either as potential 
suppliers or as potential recipients, the pos- 
sibility of using surpluses of farm products, 
in conjunction with other additional re- 
sources, to assist the financing of develop- 
ment. The Conference also recommended 
that member states 1) when developing pro- 


2 For a summary of the 25th session of CCP, see 
International Organization, 1X, p. 420-421; for a sum- 
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grams for the use of surpluses, bear in mind 
the importance of observing the FAO prin- 
ciples of surplus disposal and the conditions 
set forth in a report on an Indian pilot study; 
and 2) keep the Director-General informed 
of any developments in this connection. The 
Conference stressed the importance of ascer- 
taining trends in the production, consump- 
tion and trade of agricultural commodities, 
and decided that a general comparative 
analysis of national agricultural policies and 
types of price-support systems in different 
countries should accompany similar studies 
for specific commodities and commodity 
groups. The Conference, having taken 
note of the study presented by the Director- 
General on the international effects of na- 
tional grain policies and of the intention of 
CCP to pursue its work in this field, re- 
quested CCP to continue its consideration 
of this matter and consider the desirability 
of establishing a special group to review the 
international grain situation. 

During the detailed discussion on the ac- 
tivities of FAO the Conference recognized 
the great value of a world survey of agricul- 
tural, fishery and forestry resources in rela- 
tion to needs, but at the same time it 
underlined the practical difficulties which 
would be involved in an undertaking of 
such magnitude. It therefore decided to 
proceed with the Director-General's propo 
sals in this regard on a limited experimental 
basis which would be subject to review at 
the next session of the Conference, After 
the Conference had noted with apprecia- 
tion the measures being taken by the UN to 
promote international cooperation in devel- 
oping and expanding the uses of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, it stated that 
atomic energy had many promising applica- 
tions in the fields of agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries and nutrition. The Conference 
considered that FAO had a particular re 
sponsibility for assisting in the diffusion of 
information on the applications of atomic 
energy in agriculture and related fields, es 


mary of the report of the 26th session, see ibid., X, 
Pp. 510. 
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pecially by acting as a channel in informing 
and advising member countries of progress 
in research and the application of such re- 
search to practical development. Finally, 
the Conference authorized the establishment 
of a post for a professional officer in this 
area. Among the resolutions adopted by 
the Conference on the expanded program 
of technical assistance (ETAP) were the 
following: 1) the Conference requested the 
Director-General to continue to urge the 
Technical Assistance Board to raise the pro- 
portion of ETAP funds allocated for re- 
gional projects, since the Conference felt 
that in some instances governments could 
derive greater benefits from the ETAP pro- 
gram through regional rather than purely 
national projects; and 2) the Conference, 
believing that ETAP and the regular pro- 
grams of FAO were in reality a single 
program basically indistinguishable except 
for budgetary and accounting purposes, 
commended the Director-General for his 
recognition of the need for integration of 
the regular program and ETAP in all fields 
of FAO’s responsibility; and determined 
that the planning, development and execu- 
tion of ETAP should, so far as possible, be 
handled by FAO together with the regular 
program in such a way that the total pro- 
gram might be operated as an integrated 
whole. 

In considering the FAO program of work 
for 1956 and 1957, the Conference agreed 
that, considering the current state of food 
and agriculture in the world and having 
regard for the interests of both producers 
and consumers, one of the main directions 
towards which governments and conse- 
quently FAO should work was the increase 
of productivity in agriculture. The Con- 
ference expressed its general agreement with 
the work programs in the fields of 1) land 
and water utilization and conservation, 2) 
plant production and protection, 3) animal 
production and protection, 4) agricultural 
institutions and services, 5) rural welfare, 


* Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
Fighth Session of the Conference, Rome, March 1056 
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6) fisheries, 7) forestry, 8) nutrition, and 9) 
information.” 

During its consideration of financial 
matters, the eighth session approved a 
budgetary level of $6,600,000 for 1956 and 
$6,800,000 for 1957. The approved budgets, 
while lower than those of $7 million re- 
quested by the Director-General, were in- 
tended to permit FAO to carry on its pro- 
gram of work substantially as proposed by 
the Director-General; more than half of the 
reductions were in the area of administra- 
tive services. In addition to approving the 
continuation and expansion of programs al- 
ready undertaken by FAO, the Conference 
authorized FAO to expand in the following 
new fields proposed by the Director-Gen- 
eral: 1) collection and distribution of infor- 
mation on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in agriculture and food production; 
2) increased emphasis on milk and child 
nutrition in cooperation with the UN 
International Children’s Fund; 3) increased 
participation in joint activities with other 
international organizations; 4) a program 
of research feliowships; and 5) a survey and 
appraisal of world agricultural, fishery and 
forestry resources in relation to need. The 
miscellaneous income for 1956 and 1957 was 
estimated at $140,000." In regard to the scale 
of contributions, the Conference, having 
noted the report of the working party on 
the scale of contributions as well as the rec- 
ommendations of the 21st scssion of the 
Council, and considering that the UN Com- 
mittee on Contributions was the most 
qualified body for assessing member govern- 
ments’ ability to pay as well as all the other 
factors entering in the computation of an 
equitable scale of contributions, adopted the 
recommendation of the Council that the 
FAO scale of assessments would in future 
be derived directly from the UN scale of 
assessments as in force during the calendar 
year of the Conference session, and would 
be applicable to the two following fiscal 
years, subject to certain adjustments. 


* US-FAO News Letter, January 20, 1956, p. 5-6. 
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During the eighth session of the Confer- 
ence, a number of constitutional and admin- 
istrative questions were discussed. The Con- 
ference requested the Council to consider 
in detail all aspects of the problem of geo- 
graphical distribution of Council seats and 
to submit recommendations to its next regu- 
lar session. In regard to associate members, 
the Conference decided 1) that they should 
be allowed to participate with member states 
in the activities of FAO, except that they 
should not have the right to vote or hold 
office in the Conference, its commissions and 
committees, and should not be eligible for 
election to the Council or its committees; 
2) that the delegates of the associate mem- 
bers should be competent in the field of 
food and agriculture; 3) that associate mem- 
bers should be subject to the same obliga- 
tions as members except that the difference 
in their status would be taken into account 
in determining the amount of their contri- 
butions to the budget of FAO; and 4) that 
the Constitution, rules of procedure, and 
financial regulations should be amended in 
order to specify the conditions under which 
associate members might be admitted to 
FAO and to define the rights and obliga- 
tions of such members. The Conference 
also 1) approved the admission of the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco to the General 
Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean; 2) 
granted consultative status to three non-gov- 
ernmental organizations: the International 
Conference of Catholic Charities, the In- 
ternational Union of Family Organizations, 
and the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions; 3) requested the 
Council to suggest amendments to the Con- 
stitution and rules of procedure in order to 
eliminate any possible ambiguity, with spe- 
cial reference to the definition of observer 
status, the establishment of criteria for the 
granting of such status and the consideration 
of all juridical and practical aspects of the 
problem; and 4) decided to appoint an 
ad hoc committee composed of representa- 


tives from Colombia, Egypt, France, India, 


* Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Eighth Session . 
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New Zealand, and the United States to 
study the structure, functions and proce- 
dures of the FAO Council, the Committee 
on Commodity Problems, the Co-ordinating 
Committee and the Committee on Financial 
Control and their relationships among them- 
selves and with other closely related confer- 
ences and meetings, with a view to 
improving their efhciency, eliminating un- 
necessary documentation and avoiding suc- 
cessive reviews of the same subject matter. 
The ad hoc committee was requested to 
report its recommendations to all member 
states not later than May 1, 1957 in order 
that the recommendations might be placed 
on the agenda of the ninth session of the 
Conference, and the Council, pending sub- 
mission of the ad Aoc committee's recom- 
mendations, was requested to review the 
proposed schedule of Council and commit- 
tee meetings in 1956 and 1957. 

After the Conference had elected S. A. 
Hasnie (Pakistan) as independent chairman 
of the Council for 1956 and 1957, it held 
elections for sixteen seats on the 24 member 
Council, eight to be available immediately 
after the Conference session, and eight on 
January 1, 1957. According to the election 
procedure, the seats of the first group would 
be filled first by the candidates obtaining 
the most votes; however, any nation which 
was re-elected would keep the seat which 
it was vacating and therefore, the three-year 
term of office of such nations would begin 
on the expiration of their current term. 
Argentina, Canada, Colombia, Italy, Japan, 
the Philippine Republic, Spain and the 
United States were re-elected; Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Indonesia, Iran, Mexico, Syria, Turkey 
and the Union of South Africa were elected 
to replace other members on the Council. 
Australia, Costa Rica, Egypt, France, India, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Thailand were 
the remaining eight countries whose terms 
were to expire in November 1957. For the 
first time since the establishment of the 
Council, the United Kingdom was not 
voted a seat on it. Following the announce- 


, Cited above. 
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ment of the results of the election, the 
United States representative referred to 
“special considerations which in our opinion 
the United Kingdom not only deserved but 
richly earned in view of the record of that 
country in the organization”. Among the 
many other delegates who had deplored the 
exclusion of the United Kingdom were those 
of Australia, France, Ireland, Jordan, Libya, 
the Union of South Africa and Yugoslavia. 
Questions were raised as to the validity of 
the election and it was proposed that there 
should be a re-vote on the basis of techni- 
cality. The doubts regarding the validity 
of the election were based on whether or 
not the terms of a new rule of the rules 
of procedure, adopted earlier in the Confer- 
ence, which required that the ballot be con- 
ducted under certain conditions, had been 
observed and whether or not the new rule 
was mandatory. The United Kingdom dele- 
gate (Vandepeer) stated that the United 
Kingdom had no intention of claiming a 
re-vote. Finally, the Conference voted to 
refer the question to the General Committee 
for an examination of the validity of the 
elections. The conclusion of the General 
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Committee was that the substance and 
spirit of the rule in question had been ob- 
served and that the elections had been 
valid.” 

Among other actions taken by the Con- 
ference were: 1) the admission of Tunisia 
to membership in FAO bringing total mem- 
bership to 72; 2) the adoption of a resolu- 
tion recommending continued UN assist- 
ance to Korea to aid in the early rehabilita- 
tion of Korea's agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries; and 3) the decision to hold the 
ninth session of the Conference in Rome in 
November 1957. 


Other Matters 

On March 6, 1956 Dr. Philip Cardon sub- 
mitted his resignation as Director-General 
of FAO. The resignation of Dr. Cardon 
was formally accepted at a special session 
of the FAO Council held in Rome on June 
18.” The Council decided that a special ses- 
sion of the Conference of FAO would be 
held in Rome on September 17, 1956 to ap- 
point a new Director-General. The Council 
also decided to submit to the September 
Conference a report on the current situation 
in organizational matters.” 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

During the period from March 29 to 
June 6, 1956, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development made 
eight loans in seven countries. A loan of 
$5 million to the Empresa Electrica Quito, 
S.A. was announced by the Bank on March 
29, to help finance hydroelectric and 
thermal power projects near Quito, Ecuador. 
The total cost of the projects, which were 
expected to nearly triple the supply of power 
to Quito, was estimated at $9 million. The 


Bank of America N.T. & S.A. participated 

*US-FAO News Letter, January 20, 1956, p. 7; 
The Times (London), November 25, 1955. 

Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
Righth Session. . . , cited above. 

® The Times (London), March 7, 1956. 


in the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, 
to the extent of $197,000. The loan, the 
Bank’s second in Ecuador, was for a period 
of 20 years at an annual interest of 4% per- 
cent, including the Bank’s commission; 
amortization was to begin on August 1, 
1959. The loan was guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment of Ecuador.’ 

On May 3, 1956 the Bank approved a 
loan of $25 million to Norway for hydro- 
electric power development. The remainder 
of the financing of the project, estimated to 
total $70 million, would be provided by the 


* For a summary of the preceding Council session, 
see International Organization, X, p. 412. 

” New York Times, June 20, 1956. 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Loan No. 137 EC; tbid., Press Release 438, 
March 29, 1956. 
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government of Norway partly from appro- 
priations from general revenue and partly 
by the sale of bonds to counties, municipali- 
ties, power companies and industrial users 
of power in southern Norway. The loan 
was for a term of 20 years at an annual in- 
terest of 4% percent, including the Bank’s 
commission; amortization would begin in 
August 1961. This was the third Bank 
loan to Norway.’ 

On May 4, 1956 the Bank announced 
two loans in Burma totaling $19.35 million 
for the improvement of Burma’s transport 
system; these were the first Bank loans in 
Burma, One loan of $14 million, guaran- 
teed by the government of Burma, was made 
to the Commissioners for the Port of Ran- 
goon to help finance the reconstruction of 
cargo berths and storage facilities at the 
Port of Rangoon, and to purchase floating 
equipment for harbor operations. The total 
cost of the project was estimated at $19.3 


million. The loan was for a term of 20 


years at an annual interest of 4% percent, 


including the Bank’s commission; amortiza- 
tion would begin on April 15, 1960. The 
second loan of $5.35 million was made to the 
Union of Burma to finance a rehabilitation 
and development program being carried out 
by the Burma Railways. The total cost of the 
program was estimated at $35 million, of 
which $20 million was in foreign exchange. 
The remaining foreign exchange require- 
ments would come mainly from Japanese 
reparations; the rest of the financing, both 
of foreign exchange and local currency, 
would be provided by the government and 
the Burma Railways. The loan was for a 
term of fifteen years at an annual interest 
of 4% percent; amortization would begin 
on October 15, 1959.” 

A loan of $2.6 million to Haiti was an- 
nounced by the Bank on May 7, to help 
finance a three year highway improvement 
program which would be carried out under 
the technical direction of consulting engi- 
neers to be engaged abroad by Haiti. The 


* Ihid., 440, May 4, 1956. 
5 Ibid., 441, May 4, 1956. 
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Bank’s loan would pay for the necessary 
imported equipment, materials and services 
for the project, the total cost of which was 
estimated at $3.98 million. The Royal Bank 
of Canada participated in the loan, without 
the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$413,000; this was the first time that a 
Canadian bank had participated in an In- 
ternational Bank loan. The loan was the 
first Bank loan in Haiti; it was for a term 
of ten years at an annual interest of 4// 
percent, including the Bank’s commission. 
Amortization would begin on July 1, 1959." 

On May 22 the Bank approved a loan 
equivalent to $15 million for the expansion 
and distribution of electric power in Fin- 
land to the Mortgage Bank of Finland Oy 
which was to re-lend the proceeds of the 
loan to the city of Helsinki, two publicly 
owned power companies, a privately owned 
wood products company and a privately 
owned cement company. The New York 
Trust Company participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $280,000. The total cost of the projects 
was estimated at $103 million; the Bank's 
loan was expected to meet most of the 
foreign exchange requirements. The loan 
was for a period of 20 years at an annual 
interest of 4% percent including the Bank's 
commission; amortization would begin on 
June 1, 1959. This was the sixth loan made 
by the Bank in Finland; the loan was guar- 
anteed by the government of Finland.’ 

A loan of $3.2 million to the Corinto Port 
Authority was announced on May 22. The 
loan, guaranteed by the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, was to improve the port of Corinto. 
The total cost of the project, expected to 
be completed in the latter part of 1959, was 
estimated at $4.5 million. The Bank of 
America of San Francisco participated in 
the loan to the extent of $121,000 without 
the Bank's guarantee. The loan was for a 
period of 20 years at an annual interest of 
4% percent including the Bank's commis 
sion; amortization would begin on October 


* Ihid., 443, May 7, 1956 
* Ihid., 444, May 22, 1956. 
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1, 1959. This was the ninth Bank loan in 
Nicaragua." 

On June 6 the Bank approved a loan of 
$16.5 million to Colombia to complete a 
program to rehabilitate the principal high- 
ways. The program, first begun in 1951, 
had been revised and expanded to keep up 
with the extremely rapid growth of traffic 
on Colombian roads. The Bank had made 
two previous loans in Colombia for high- 
way improvement. The current loan was 
for a period of fifteen years at an annual 
interest of 4% percent including the Bank's 
commission; amortization would begin on 
May 15, 1959. This was the eleventh Bank 


loan in Colombia.’ 


Other Matters 

For the nine months ended March 31, 
1956, the Bank reported a net income of 
$21.2 million, as compared to $18.6 million 
for the corresponding period ended March 
31, 1955. This income was placed in the 
Supplemental Reserve against Losses on 
Loans and Guarantees, raising it to $142.7 
million. Loan commissions of $10.9 million 
were credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, 
increasing it to $73.2 million. Total re- 
serves on March 31, 1956 were $215.9 mil- 
lion. Expenses, including interest on bonds 
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and expenses of bond issuance, totaled $26.1 
million. Loans made during the period 
brought the total number of loans to 141 
in 41 countries and raised the gross total 
of commitments to $2,483.5 million; total 
disbursements on loans reached $1,895.3 
million, with disbursements of $215.6 mil- 
lion made during the period. As of March 
31, 1956, total principal repayments received 
by the Bank amounted to $159 million. 
During the period under review the Bank 
sold or agreed to sell $54.4 million principal 
amount of loans, bringing the total of loans 
sold to $258.4 million, of which $189.5 mil- 
lion was without the Bank’s guarantee. The 
total of Bank bonds outstanding on March 
31 was $850.2 million.’ 

By June 15, 1956, 25 countries had com- 
pleted the formal action necessary for 
membership in the International Finance 
Corporation.” Their prospective subscrip- 
tions totaled $64,565,000; the Corporation 
would come into being when a minimum 
of 30 countries had joined, with subscrip- 
tions totalling at least $75 million. It was 
reported that 27 other countries had ex- 
pressed their intention to join, and several 
of these had completed the necessary legis- 
lative action to enable them to do so.” 


International Labor Organization 


Report of the Director-General 

The annual report of the Director-General 
(Morse) of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) to the 39th session of the ILO 
Conference emphasized the effects of tech- 
nological change on social patterns.’ The 
Director-General stated that in the econom- 
ically under-developed countries where in- 
dustrialization was proceeding at a rapid 
pace, vast numbers of persons had been 
uprooted from their traditional ways of life, 
and communal and family ties had weak- 

* Ibid., 445, May 22, 1956. 

1 [bid., 446, June 6, 1956. 

* Ibid., 442, May 7, 1956. 


* For information on the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Finance Corporation, see Intyrnational 


Organization, 1X, Pp. 4247-425. 


ened in the new industrial societies. In the 
industrially advanced countries, the Direc- 
torGeneral continued, the expansion of 
industry had constantly affected various as- 
pects of the social life of the people, such as 
their consumption habits and their leisure 
time; he maintained that the progress of 
technology and economic organization had 
made industry an increasingly intricate 
mechanism, with the result that even the 
skilled worker comprehended less and less 
of the total process and developed a feeling 


” International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 447, June 15, 1956 

* International Labor Conference (9th session), Re- 
port of the Director-General. Geneva, 1956; for infor- 
mation on the preceding annual report, see International 
Organization, 1X, p. 427-428. 
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of helplessness in the face of industrial 
forces. According to the Director-General, 
if no means were found of giving a real 
social significance to industrial work in the 
industrialized countries, the danger of vio- 
lence and turmoil would be increased rather 
than lessened by the growth of industry. 
The Director-General felt that the ILO had 
a special responsibility for dealing with the 
problems of social relationships and institu- 
tional growth. He asserted that ILO’s regu- 
lar program would help to fulfill this 
responsibility and he noted [LO’s work on 
cooperative organization and the activities 
of the industrial committees as examples of 
the way the organization had approached 
these problems in the past. He suggested 
three main lines of development for ILO’s 
future work in this field: 1) to increase 
awareness throughout the world of the im- 
plications for social policy of new industrial 
processes, such as the application of automa- 
tion in industry and the industrial uses of 
atomic energy; 2) to establish a workers’ 
education program which would provide 
practical training for the workers in differ- 
ent countries in how to deal rationally and 
effectively with their own social problems; 
and 3) to promote better labor-management 
relations. 

In the body of his report, the Director- 
General 1) gave a factual account of the 
main social trends observable during 1955, 
including details on employment, skill de- 
velopment, wage developments, hours of 
work, safety and health, and social security 
developments; 2) dealt with some of the 
interrelated problems of rural and urban 
employment; and 3) discussed ILO’s activi- 
ties during 1955. In conclusion, the Director- 
General stated that the impact of techno- 
logical change on social policy seemed to be 
a field which required much more thorough 
study than had been given to it; he hoped 
that members of the ILO would submit 
comments and suggestions as to the scope 
and character of the labor and social prob- 
lems which might arise from more rapid 
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technological progress and the direction in 
which solutions should be sought. He ques- 
tioned whether the ILO was properly 
equipped to deal with the problems of both 
rural and urban populations resulting from 
the increasing industrial and urban orienta- 
tion of the social structure, and if not he 
suggested that ILO’s program be made 
more flexible in order to deal with such 
problems, Finally, he stated that improved 
labor-management relations and continued 
emphasis on training in the broadest sense 
would have significant parts to play in solv- 
ing the various social problems resulting 
from increased industrialization. 


Governing Body 

The Governing Body of ILO held its 
1318t session in Geneva from March 6 to 
March 9, 1956 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. H. Brown (Canada).” A number of 
financial and administrative questions were 
dealt with by the Governing Body. In a 
vote of 28 to 11 with 1 abstention, it recom- 
mended approval by the International Labor 
Conference of an expenditure budget of 
$7,617,708 for the financial year 1956. The 
employers’ group expressed its opposition 
to the budget proposals, particularly on the 
grounds that the ILO was holding too many 
unnecessary mectings. The Governing Body 
established a special committee of the Gov- 
erning Body which was to review all aspects 
of ILO conferences and meetings, other than 
meetings of the General Conference and the 
Governing Body, and submit a report on the 
matter to the 133d session. It authorized 
the Director-General, subject to approval by 
the Conference, to take the necessary steps 
for the extension and alteration of the ILO 
office building in Geneva, and accepted the 
interest-free loan offered by the Swiss fed- 
eral government to finance that part of the 
expenditure which was not covered by avail 
able funds; the employers’ delegates declared 
that they could not accept responsibility for 
the extension scheme plan and voted against 
approval of these proposals. Finally, the 


? For information on the 130th session of the Governing Body, see International Organization, X, p. 200-202 
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Governing Body approved a number of 
transfers within the 1955 budget, made ar- 
rangements for the financing of meetings to 
be convened in 1956, and accepted a number 
of minor recommendations concerning staff 
questions. 

The Governing Body had before it a gen- 
eral report on the reduction of hours of 
work, including a survey of relevant action 
by the ILO, a brief review of the current 
situation in regard to working hours in vari- 
ous countries, and an analysis of the possible 
repercussions of a reduction in hours. The 
report also contained two appendices, one 
embodying recent expressions of opinion by 
trade unions and employers’ organizations, 
and the other giving detailed information 
on the regulation of hours of work at the 
national level. In the light of this report, 
the Governing Body was requested to con- 
sider what should be the policy and program 
of ILO in regard to the reduction of work 
hours, and particularly to appoint a tripar- 
tite committee of its own members to con- 
sider the question of the reduction of hours 
of work. During debate on the report a 
number of workers’ delegates argued in 
favor of reduced hours in view of recent 
developments in the economic and social 
field; they remarked that the report seemed 
to them to be unduly pessimistic towards 
the results of further action by ILO in this 
area, ‘Two employers’ representatives con- 
tended that the background data varied so 
much from one country to another that it 
would be more appropriate to study the 
question in the Governing Body itself rather 
than in a small committee; while another 
declared that, in his opinion, the most ur- 
gent objective should be to increase produc- 
tion, and he would therefore vote against 
the establishment of the tripartite committee 
or any other proposal which would imply 
that hours of work should or even could be 
reduced. After several government dele- 
gates had declared their support for the es- 
tablishment of the tripartite committee, the 
Governing Body by a vote of 29 to 10 with 
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no abstentions approved the proposal for 
the establishment of the committee. 

On the basis of the recommendations sub- 
mitted to it by its Committee on Industrial 
Committees, the Governing Body took inter 
alia the following decisions: 1) After being 
informed that the Council of Ministers of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) had invited observers 
from the International Labor Office to at- 
tend OEEC meetings whenever problems of 
common interest to the two organizations 
were included in the agenda, the Governing 
Body authorized the Director-General to 
invite observers from OEEC to attend ILO 
meetings on the same basis. 2) It author- 
ized the Director-General to make the nec- 
essary arrangements for the participation 
of the ILO, together with the UN and the 
World Health Organization, in a joint meet- 
ing of seven experts on the maintenance of 
family levels of living, to be held in Geneva 
in the autumn of 1956. 3) It decided to 
have the Director-General of the ILO col- 
laborate with the Directors-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
in extending assistance to a conference on 
vocational and technical education for the 
Arab countries to be convened by Egypt in 
1956. 4) It decided to inform the Economic 
and Social Council of ILO’s concern about 
the question of automation and the careful 
consideration it had already given it with 
a view to taking the necessary action to as- 
sist governments, employers and workers all 
over the world in coping with the concomi- 
tant social problems. 5) After the Govern- 
ing Body had been informed that unanimity 
had been reached on most of the problems 
raised by the drafting of a European agree- 
ment concerning social security for migrant 
workers in countries which were members 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, 
but that on certain questions the experts 
instructed to prepare the text had been un- 
able to reach complete accord or had found 
that the choice of an appropriate solution 
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did not fall solely within their competence, 
the Governing Body authorized the Direc- 
tor-General to lend such assistance as might 
be appropriate to overcome the difficulties 
which had so far prevented conclusion of 
the agreement. Note was taken of the ab- 
stention of the Soviet Union representative 
on the various decisions concerning relations 
between ILO and the European regional in- 
tergovernmental organizations. 

On the recommendation of its Committee 
on Industrial Committees, the Governing 
Body took, among others, the following de- 
cisions: 1) It requested the Director-General 
to communicate to governments the reports 
and resolutions adopted by the Committee 
on Work on Plantations at its third session 
and to state that the Governing Body did 
not express any view on the contents. 2) 
After the Governing Body had considered 
the results of a preparatory meeting to draw 
up a preliminary text for a European con- 
vention concerning the social security of 
workers engaged in international transport, 
it authorized the Director-General to com- 
municate the draft text to the governments 
of European countries members of ILO 
with the request that they transmit any sug- 
gestions concerning the draft text to the 
International Labor Office not later than 
July 1, 1956, and to convene at Geneva, 
during the summer of 1956, an intergovern- 
mental conference of the states concerned 
to draft a final text and, if possible, to sign 
the convention. 3) The Governing Body 
approved a proposal to convene a panel of 
experts on dangerous substances during the 
summer of 1956 to define the various groups 
of dangerous substances, and to discuss the 
matter with the UN Committee of Experts 
on the Transport of Dangerous Goods in 
order to ensure coordination of the work of 
the UN and the ILO in the field of classi- 
fication and labelling. 4) It fixed the 
agendas for the sixth sessions of the Metal 
Trades Committee and the Iron and Steel 
Committee. 

The Governing Body had before it pro- 

* Industry and Labor, XV, p. 510-528. 


posals regarding the implementation of 
projects for international exchanges of 
workers which had first been submitted to 
the Manpower and Employment Commit- 
tee. The Governing Body agreed with the 
committee that the Director-General should 
be requested to pursue and develop the col- 
lection and dissemination of information on 
such workers’ exchange programs as the 
ILO wished to further, and to continue his 
cooperation with UNESCO in this field. A 
proposal regarding the formulation of inter- 
national standards on workers’ exchanges, 
which had been before the Manpower and 
Employment Committee and had not been 
accepted by that committee, was submitted 
by the workers’ group to the Governing 
Body. Several employers’ delegates, while 
agreeing that it was desirable to promote 
workers’ exchanges, contended that an in- 
ternational instrument was liable to com- 
plicate matters without furthering the 
exchange program and that the best means 
of promoting exchange programs would be 
by bilateral agreements. The proposal for 
international standards was approved by the 
Governing Body by a vote of 15 to 14 with 
nine abstentions. 

At its 131st session the Governing Body 
also took the following action in regard to 
forthcoming meetings: 1) a meeting of ex 
perts on industrial and human relations, to 
be held in Geneva in July 1956 to discuss 
basic problems and current trends in rela 
tions between employers and workers was 
discussed; 2) the countries suggested by the 
Joint Maritime Commission to be invited 
to a preparatory technical maritime confer 
ence in the autumn of 1956 were approved; 
3) a meeting of experts on labor and social 
security statistics, to be held in Geneva in 
1956 was discussed; 4) the representation 
of certain non-metropolitan territories and 
non-governmental organizations at the 39th 
session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence was approved; and 5) the 132d session 
of the Governing Body was scheduled to be 
held at Geneva on June 1 and 2, 1956." 
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Other Matters 

The third session of tie Committee on 
Work on Plantations was held in Geneva 
from October 17 to 28, 1955 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. D. J. Ferro (gov- 
ernment delegate, Argentina). During the 
session the committee took inter alia the 
following action: 1) It adopted the conclu- 
sions of its subcommittee on living and 
working conditions and productivity which 
recommended the extension of research 
work and the application of science to pro- 
duction processes; scientific studies to find 
methods which would make the most effi- 
cient use of labor and capital; and the 
study of production costs, the improvement 
in living and working conditions, and 
greater labor-management cooperation. 2) 
It adopted a resolution which included 
twelve types of measures which governments 
or plantations should take, when appro- 
priate, to ensure greater stability of earnings 
for workers, and which recommended that 
minimum wages and hours should be laid 
down, whenever possible, by law or collec- 
tive agreement; with regard to the termina- 
tion of contracts of workers more or less 
permanently employed on plantations, long 
periods of notice and pension fund schemes 
were considered desirable. 3) It adopted a 
memorandum concerning the possibility of 
plantation labor questions being considered 
by the International Labor Conference. 4) 
It adopted a resolution on the desirability of 
information on conditions of plantation 
workers in Africa. 5) It requested that a 
survey of freedom of association and collec- 
tive bargaining rights among plantation 
workers be prepared in cooperation with 
governments and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 6) It submitted to the Gov- 
erning Body as items for the agenda of its 


* Ibid., p. 264-276. 
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fourth session the promotion and develop- 
ment among plantation workers of the co- 
operative movement; methods of wage regu- 
lation on plantations, including small hold- 
ings; and the extension of social security to 
plantation workers and their families.’ 

The fourth session of the Committee of 
Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropoli- 
tan Territories was held in Dakar from 
December 5 to 16, 1955 under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. W. Van Remoortel (Belgium). 
During the session the committee took inter 
alia the following action: 1) It considered 
that, following the application in all non- 
metropolitan territories of the Right of As- 
sociation (Non-Metropolitan Territories) 
Convention, gradual measures should be 
taken towards the full application in all 
such territories of the Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organize 
Convention, and the Right to Organize and 
Collective Bargaining Convention. 2) It 
drew attention to the need for examining 
all territorial wage policies in relation to 
economic development programs and to the 
desirability of conducting periodical surveys 
of wage differentials in regard to different 
levels of skill and different occupations. 
3) It expressed the view that in practice 
local conditions should largely determine 
the necessity for, as well as the form and 
content of, social security measures. 4) It 
listed a number of standards concerning 
compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases in non-metropolitan 
territories. 5) It suggested that at its next 
session a comprehensive survey of labor and 
social policy in Africa be made. Other con- 
clusions of the committee related to collec- 
tive bargaining, government assistance for 
workers establishing and developing trade 
unions, unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and family budget inquiries.’ 


* lbid., p. 276-278 
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International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund ap- 
proved a proposal by the government of 
Chile to make certain fundamental changes 
in that country’s exchange system, effective 
April 16, 1956. According to a press re- 
lease’ the new exchange system replaced a 
complex structure of multiple rates and im- 
port licensing regulations, and established 
an exchange market in which the rate for 
commercial imports and exports, govern- 
ment transactions and some invisible trans- 
actions would be responsive to supply and 
demand forces. There would continue to 
be a second exchange market for other in- 
visible transactions. At the same time the 
Fund entered into a one year stand-by 
credit agreement which enabled Chile to 
purchase up to $35 million in currencies 
held by the Fund. In addition, other Chil- 
ean arrangements provided for credits of 
$30 million from private banks in the 
United States and an exchange agreement 


with the United States Treasury in the 
amount of $10 million. These resources 
were intended to assist the Chilean authori- 
ties in their administration of an exchange 
reform, accompanied by a comprehensive 
program of fiscal and monetary measures 
directed toward economic stability. The 
Fund stated that it intended to remain in 
close touch with the Chilean authorities re- 
garding the new exchange system. 

Fund transactions during the period un- 
der review included the following: 1) In 
January 1956 Finland repurchased from 
the Fund markkas equivalent to $5.4 mil- 
lion.’ 2) In February 1956 Iran repurchased 
from the Fund rials equivalent to $8.75 mil- 
lion, and Ceylon repurchased Ceylonese 
rupees equivalent to $832,000." 3) In 
March 1956 Burma purchased from the 
Fund with kykats United States dollars in 
the amount of $15 million. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 

goth session: The goth session of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) Execu- 
tive Board was held in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay on December 11, 1954, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Arcot L. Mudaliar 
(India). The Board approved a few draft- 
ing amendments to its Rules of Procedure 
as a result of amendments made to the Con- 
stitution by the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference; it postponed further 
discussion of drafting amendments to the 
rules until the Board’s 41st session. After 
electing the chairmen for the finance com- 
mission, the program commission and the 
external relations commission, the Board re- 


1 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 259, 
April 16, 1956. 

2 International Pinancial News Survey, Vill, p. 308. 

* lhid., p. 348. 

* lbid., p. 388 

1 For information on the s9th session of the Ex- 


quested its Bureau to submit proposals on 
membership to the permanent commissions 
to its next session. The Board authorized 
the Director-General to continue consulta- 
tions with the Organization of American 
States (OAS) in regard to a regional con- 
ference in Latin America in 1956 on the 
extension of free and compulsory school edu- 
cation, and if possible, to prepare and con- 
vene such a conference in Brazil in the fall 
of 1955 in association with OAS.” 

gist Session: The 41st session of the Ex- 
ecutive Board was held in Paris from March 
21 to April 1, 1955 under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Arcot L. Mudaliar. The Board heard 
a report by the Director-General on the ac- 
tivities of UNESCO since December 11, 
ecutive Board, see International Organization, IK, p 
958-560. 

* Por decisions taken by the eighth session of the 
General Conference in regard to the Executive Board, 


see International Organization, 1X, p. 280 
* Documents 40 EX/Decisions, EX/SR.1. 
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1954- During its consideration of organiza- 

tional and administrative matters the Board, 
after noting that only a few member states 
had forwarded comments and suggestions 
on proposed organizational and work meth- 
ods for the ninth Conference, as requested, 
decided to appoint a special committee which 
would, during the 41st session, draw up a 
series of questions on the matter to be sent 
to member states and national commissions. 
At a meeting to be held at least six weeks 
before the 42d session of the Board, the 
committee would study the answers and pre- 
pare recommendations for consideration by 
the Board; the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions would be circulated to members of 
the Board at least 30 days before the open- 
ing of the 42d session. The Board approved 
a number of drafting amendments to its 
Rules of Procedure, and appointed the 
members of its commissions. It also ap- 
pointed several members of the Board to sit 
on the UNESCO-International Bureau of 
Education (IBE) Joint Committee and on 
the International Advisory Committee on 
Monuments. 

The following were among decisions 
taken at the 41st session of the Board on 
matters relating to the execution of the 
UNESCO program: 1) The Board re- 
quested the Director-General to submit to 
the next session of the Board formal pro- 
posals for a) the coordination of the work 
of the three UNESCO institutes in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic among themselves 
and with the program of UNESCO, and 
6) the regular financing of the institutes’ 
activities in 1957-1958; the Director-General 
was also requested to obtain an evaluation 
of the work of these institutes with particu- 
lar reference to the objectives for which they 
had been established. 2) The Board author 
ized the Director-General to extend as- 
sistance to any Arab country willing to 
organize on its own responsibility a confer 
ence on vocational and technical education 
in the Arab states. 3) The Director-General 
was authorized to invite to the UNESCO 
regional conference on free and compulsory 
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education in Latin America member states 
of UNESCO which were members of OAS, 
member states of UNESCO which were 
members of the UN Economic Commission 
for Latin America, and associate members 
of UNESCO in the western hemisphere. 
4) The Board approved a revised agreement 
between UNESCO and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency. 5) The Board 
noted with satisfaction the action taken so 
far by the Director-General in the area of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 6) The 
Board noted the Director-General’s report 
on UNESCO's participation in the ex- 
panded program of technical assistance for 
the period June 1, 1954 to January 15, 1955, 
and requested the Director-General to trans- 
mit to the Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB) the program of assistance requested 
by member states for 1956. 

Several matters having to with 
UNESCO’s external relations dealt 
with by the Board at its 41st session. It 
requested the Director-General to continue 
to provide assistance to the UN Sub-Com- 
mission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities for an en 
quiry on discriminatory measures in educa 
tion. In regard to relations with the Trus- 
teeship Council, the Board decided that 
whenever the time-table of its sessions per- 
mitted, the Board would examine the draft 
comments prepared by the Director-General 
on the annual reports of member states ad- 
ministering trust territories; when such ex- 
amination by the Board was impossible, the 
draft comments would be communicated by 
the Director-General to all members of the 
Board and subsequently examined on be- 
half of the Board by a special committee 
which would take into account all com- 
ments received from other members of the 
Board. The Board authorized the Director- 
General to send to the Secretary-General of 
the UN, for the use of the UN Committee 
on South West Africa, a descriptive list of 
the services which UNESCO could render, 
upon the request of the responsible authori- 
ties, towards the social, economic and edu- 
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cational advancement of the inhabitants of 
territories with characteristics similar to 
those of South West Africa. The Board 
also noted the Director-General’s report on 
collaboration with the International Labor 
Office on the improvement of living and 
working conditions for indigenous popula- 
tions in independent countries and author- 
ized the Director-General to continue this 
cooperation. Finally, the Board approved 
an additional subvention for 1955 in the 
field of the natural sciences, and approved 
the modification of the terms of subventions 
for 1955 to three international non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

In the area of finance and administration, 
the Board took the following action: 1) it 
approved the merging of the UNESCO 
Bulletin and the UNESCO Newsletter, on 
the understanding that all the essential in- 
formation contained in the Bulletin would 
continue to appear in the new publication; 
2) it approved a transfer within the budget 
to make additional provision for language 
services in Spanish and Russian; 3) it took 
note of the report on the financial status of 
the Publications Fund at December 31, 
1954; and 4) it accepted with gratitude the 
financial assistance offered by the Belgian 
National Commission for aid to child vic- 
tims of earthquakes in Greece. Other mat- 
ters dealt with by the Board included the 
following: 1) it decided its schedule for the 
preparation and consideration of the pro- 
gram and budget for 1957-1958; 2) it 
requested the Director-General to present 
at the 42d session a report on the problem 
of geographical distribution of personnel; 
and 3) it requested the Director-General to 
prepare in time for consideration at the 42d 
session a legal study of the status of mem- 
bers of the Board as a result of the amend- 
ments made to the Constitution by the 
eighth session of the General Conference." 


gad Session: The 42d session of the Exec- 
utive Board was held in Paris from Novem- 


ber 9 to 26, 1955, under the chairmanship 


* Documents 41 EX/Decisions, 44 EX/SR.1-16. 
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of Dr. Arcot L. Mudaliar. After the Board 
had considered the report of the Director- 
General on the activities of UNESCO since 
March 22, 1955, and had learnt from the 
report of the decision of the Union of South 
Africa to withdraw from UNESCO, it 1) 
declared that, in the matter of race prob- 
lems, as in all other spheres, the planning 
and conduct of UNESCO's activities had 
not intervened in matters which were essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
member states; 2) deeply regretted the deci- 
sion of the Union of South Africa; 3) 
urgently appealed to the Union of South 
Africa to reconsider its decision before it 
took effect; and 4) instructed the Director- 
General to bring this resolution to the no- 
tice of the Union of South Africa, and au- 
thorized him to take all necessary and ap- 
propriate steps in order that the country in 
(uestion might continue its participation in 
the work of UNESCO. 

A number of matters relating to the ninth 
General Conference were considered at the 
42d session of the Executive Board. ‘The 
Board adopted the report of a special com- 
mittee on its organization and methods of 
work as a basis for a report to be presented 
by it to the ninth General Conference. The 
Board also requested various reports to be 
prepared by the Director-General and mem- 
ber states for submission to the ninth session 
of the General Conference. During its con- 
sideration of the program and budget for 
1957-1958 the Board requested the Director- 
General to take into account, in preparing 
the proposed program and budget, the com- 
ments made by Board members in the course 
of the discussion. In regard to education, 1) 
the Board authorized the Director-General 
to cooperate with the appropriate govern 
ments in the establishment of a rural 
teacher training college in Thailand and a 
national fundamental education center in 
India; 2) requested the Director General to 
re-examine the project for a research center 
on the teaching of languages of wide com- 
munication, in view of further requests for 
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this project; 3) noted with satisfaction the 
report of the Director-General on the or- 
ganization of a regional conference on free 
and compulsory education in Latin Amer- 
ica, to be held in Lima in April 1956; 4) 
approved on a provisional basis the proposed 
statutes of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on the School Curriculum; 5) noted 
with satisfaction the Director-General’s re- 
port on the 17th and 18th meetings of the 
UNESCO-IBE Joint Committee as well as 
the provisional report on the committee's 
1gth meeting; and 6) approved the list of 
members and international organizations to 
be invited to the 19th International Confer- 
ence on Public Education to be held in 1956. 

The Board also made the following deci- 
sions in regard to the draft program for 
1957-1958: 1) It requested the Director- 
General to include in the program proposals 
concerning basic research in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, the training of spe- 
cialists and the diffusion of scientific knowl- 
edge which might be necessary to ensure the 
effective participation of UNESCO in a co- 
ordinated program of the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies for the peaceful utilization 
of atomic energy. 2) It decided that the 
Research Center on the Social Implications 
of Industrialization in Southern Asia would 
be established in India in January 1956, the 
center to be an integral part of the Secre- 
tariat of UNESCO. 3) It decided to accept 
the offer of the government of Italy to have 
the International Center for the Study of the 
Preservation and Restoration of Cultural 
Property established in Italy; the Director- 
General was :equested to submit to the Gen- 
eral Conference, at its ninth session, a report 
on this question, together with the texts of 
draft statutes for the center and a draft 
agreement with Italy. 4) It expressed its 
satisfaction at the cooperation that had been 
established between the Universal Postal 
Union and UNESCO for the purpose of 
promoting the free flow of information. 5) 
It noted with satisfaction the Director- 
General's progress report on UNESCO's 
participation in the expanded program of 
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technical assistance, and requested a work- 
ing party to prepare a report on the future 
of the expanded program for transmission 
by the Director-General to TAB by Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

A number of matters relating to relations 
with other organizations were considered 
by the Board at its 42d session. It noted 
with satisfaction the report of the special 
committee set up to consider the draft com- 
ments to be forwarded to the Trusteeship 
Council; noted the Director-General’s report 
on decisions of interest to UNESCO taken 
by the Economic and Social Council, Trus- 
teeship Council and Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories; 
and approved the draft comments by the 
Director-General on the proposed interna- 
tional recommendation on vocational train- 
ing in agriculture, requesting the Director- 
General to forward them to the ILO not 
later than December 1955. The Board also 
approved subventions to various interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations for 
1956, and approved certain proposed modifi- 
cations of subventions granted to interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations for 
1954 and 1955. Finally, the Board approved 
the renewal of formal agreements with nine 
international non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 

In regard to financial questions, the Board 
approved transfers within the budget for 
1955, and transfers from the budget for 1955 
to the budget for 1956 as proposed by the 
Director-General; took note of the Director- 
General's report on the financial situation of 
the Publications Fund at June 30, 1955; and 
noted with appreciation the report of the 
External Auditor and the Director-General’s 
financial report for the two-year financial 
period ended December 31, 1954. In regard 
to staff matters, the Board decided to chal- 
lenge the decisions rendered by the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal of ILO on April 26, 1955, 
in the Leff, Duberg and Wilcox cases, and 
on October 29, 1955, in the Bernstein case, 
and, acting within the framework of Article 
XII of the Statute of the Administrative 
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Tribunal of ILO, referred the question of 
the validity of the decisions to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.” In addition, the 
Board approved the advance by the Direc- 
tor-General from the Working Capital Fund 
of the sums required to make an advance 
payment of one-third of the amount of com- 
pensation ordered by the Administrative 
Tribunal in the above cases, on the condi- 
tion that the persons concerned should un- 
dertake to reimburse UNESCO the amount, 
if any, by which these payments exceeded 
any sum to which they were entitled on 
final settlement of these cases in accordance 
with the advisory opinion to be rendered 
by the International Court of Justice. The 
Board, after noting the judgments given 
by the Administrative Tribunal of the ILO 
on October 29, 1955 in the Froma, Pankey 
and van Gelder cases against UNESCO, 
and noting the decision of the Director- 
General not to reinstate the appellants in 
the employ of UNESCO, approved the 
transfer of funds within the 1955 budget to 
enable the Director-General to pay the 
awards of compensation ordered by the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal in its judgments. The 
Board also requested the Director-General 
to continue his efforts to ensure an equitable 
geographical distribution of posts in the 
Secretariat, and noted the report of the 
Director-General on new posts created 
within the Secretariat. 

Other matters dealt with by the Board 
at its 42d session included the following: 
1) it took note of the liquidation of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation; 2) it accepted the invitation of 
the government of Spain to hold its 43d ses- 
sion in Madrid from April 9 to 20, 1956; 
3) it decided to hold its 44th session from 
July 11 to 31, 1956, and its 45th session from 
October 29 to November 3, 1956; and 4) 
it decided to establish for a period of three 
years the post of UNESCO representative to 

* For a summary of the questions put to the Court 


by the Board, see International Organization, X, p. 188. 
* Documents 42 EX/Decisions, 42 EX/SR. 1-27. 
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the UN at the level of Assistant Director- 
General as of January 1, 1956." 


Reports 

The report of the Director-General 
(Luther H. Evans) on the activities of 
UNESCO in 1954 stated that during 1954 
emphasis had been placed on improving re- 
lations with member states, increasing efforts 
to strengthen national commissions, and 
improving the coordination of UNESCO's 
activities with those of the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies.’ According to the report, 
relations with other inter-governmental or- 
ganizations, including UN organizations 
and the Organization of American States, 
the Council of Europe, the International 
Bureau of Education and the Arab League, 
had improved. The report was divided into 
four parts which dealt with 1) relations 
with member states and international or- 
ganizations; 2) execution of the program; 
3) the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance; and 4) administrative services. In 
regard to the educational aspect of the 
UNESCO program, the report stated that 
there had been an effort in 1954, which 
would be given more emphasis in the 1955~ 
1956 program, to achieve a better balance 
between work planned and largely carried 
out centrally, and assistance to work 
projects essentially planned and executed 
in member states. Concerning the social 
sciences, the report stated that during 1954 
considerable progress had been made in 
two main fields of activities: the promo- 
tion of social sciences and the application 
of social science methods to the study 
of certain problems of major international 
significance. With respect to both these 
types of activities, there had been in 1954 
a transition from general international ac 
tivities, closely linked to the headquarters 
of UNESCO, to the regional and the na 
tional implementation of programs. The 
development of UNESCO’s activities in the 


' For a summary of the report of the Acting Director 
General on the activities of UNESCO from November 
1952 to April 1954, see International Organization, Vil, 


Pp. 425. 
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cultural field, according to the report, had 
been concentrated in four principal spheres: 
international cultural cooperation, preserva- 
tion and utilization of mankind's cultural 
heritage, protection of writers and scientists, 
and dissemination of culture. In the section 
on technical assistance the report stated that 
1954, the first year of country programming, 
had shown that this procedure permitted 
greater flexibility in the use of available 
funds,” 

The report of the Director-General 
(Evans) on the activities of UNESCO in 
1955 was divided into the same categories 
as was the 1954 report. According to the 
Director-General, the most significant inno- 
vation in UNESCO's activity during 1955 
had been the implementation of the pro- 
gram of aid to member states; at the begin- 
ning of 1955 a letter had been sent to mem- 
ber states listing the fields in which the 
General Conference had authorized the 
granting of aid, outlining the procedures 
which it proposed to follow and inviting 
member states to present requests for aid. 
The report stated that by December 31, 
1955, 65 countries and territories had sub- 
mitted requests covering 162 experts, 267 
fellowships and considerable quantities of 
equipment. The Director-General main- 
tained that this program had shown itself 
as meeting a genuine need of member states. 
In regard to other achievements, the report 
stated that there had been evidence of an 
increased readiness by member states to par- 
ticipate in a concrete manner in the carrying 
out of the UNESCO program, often involv- 
ing substantial national commitments for 
future years; that professional, specialist 
knowledge had been brought into the serv- 
ice of UNESCO's program; and that a con- 
stant effort had been made to coordinate 
UNESCO's work with that of other inter- 
national organizations, particularly the UN 
and the specialized agencies. In certain 

* United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, Report of the Director-General on the 


Activities of the Organization in 1954, Paris, 1955 
* United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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fields, the report continued, such as the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, this concern 
for coordination and the avoidance of du- 
plication of effort had been a dominant 
feature. In the section on the UNESCO 
program, the report stated that a significant 
feature of 1955 had been the re-examination 
undertaken by the Secretariat of the aims, 
principles and methods of the program of 
fundamental education in the light of ex- 
perience and the current situation in mem- 
ber states. In 1955 UNESCO had also 
continued its work in developing and im- 
proving the educational techniques needed 
in programs for economic and social devel- 


opment. In regard to country program- 


ming, the report stated that 38 of the coun- 
tries in which UNESCO technical assistance 
operated had set up within their national 
administrations special bodies of one type 
or another to coordinate technical assistance 
matters, and that this had greatly improved 
the over-all planning within countries.” 


Other Matters 

A number of meetings sponsored by 
UNESCO were held or scheduled during 
the period under review: 1) government 
experts and representatives of non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with migra- 
tion and social scientists who had carried 
out extensive research in this field met in 
Havana, Cuba from April 18 to 27, 1956 to 
discuss the cultural integration of immi- 
grants;” 2) a conference on free and com- 
pulsory education in Lima, Peru was held 
from April 23 to May 5, 1956 concurrently 
with a conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion from 21 countries, sponsored by the 
OAS;”" 3) ten cultural leaders from Asia 
met in April and May 1956 in various 
American cities with American leaders to 
define the common cultural interests of 
Asian countries and to identify sources of 
misunderstanding between several Asian 
Organization, Report of the Director-General on the 
Activities of the Organization in 1955, Paris, 1956 

” United Nations Press Release UNESOCO/991, April 


17, 1956 


" Ibid., UNESCO/993, April 23, 1956 
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nations and the United States; the confer- 
ences were sponsored jointly by UNESCO 
and the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, under the local auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
and five American universities;” 4) educa- 
tors from sixteen western countries and Asia 
met in Paris beginning on May 2, 1956 to 
examine ways in which the presentation of 
information on Asia in western textbooks 
and other teaching materials could be im- 
proved;” 5) an all-European meeting of 
UNESCO national commissions was sched- 
uled to be held in Aix en Provence, France 
from May 29 to June 2, 1956 to discuss 
UNESCO's aims and activities and the 
national commissions’ collaboration with 
UNESCO and with each other;* 6) over 
200 representatives from the 125 non- 
governmental organizations which had con- 
sultative status with UNESCO were sched- 
uled to meet in Paris from June 5 to 8, 1956 
to discuss means by which their organiza- 
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tions might collaborate actively in the 
UNESCO program by contributing, accord- 
ing to their various interests, to the projects 
proposed by different UNESCO depart- 
ments, and to discuss their participation in 
meetings of experts in various fields spon- 
sored by UNESCO and in the work of 
UNESCO national commissions in member 
states;” and 7) an international committee 
of film and television experts from eleven 
countries and four international broadcast- 
ing and film organizations were scheduled 
to mect in Paris in June to discuss practical 
means of increasing the international ex- 
change of educational and cultural films for 
television.” 

During the period under review Finland 
ratified the international agreement abol- 
ishing duties on books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, works of art, music scores and arti- 
cles for the blind, which had been in force 


since May 1952." 


World Health Organization 


Annual Report 

The activities of the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) during 1955 were sur- 
veyed in the anuual report to the World 
Health Assembly and to the UN of the 
WHO Director-General, Dr. Marcoline G. 
Candau. During 1955, Dr. Candau stated, 
substantial results had been achieved in 
three categories of programs: the fight 
against communicable diseases, the strength- 
ening of national health services, and the 
raising of standards of education and train- 
ing for all types of health personnel. 
Malaria, tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, and 
trachoma were among the communicable 
diseases towards the eradication of which 
WHO activities had been directed, with in 
many instances considerable progress. How- 
ever, it had become increasingly evident 
that the beneficial effects of such campaigns 


4% [bid., UNESCO/992, April 20, 1956 


% [bid., UNESCO/997, May 2, 1996. 
4 Ibid., UNESCO/1004, May 24, 1956. 


against disease could only constitute con- 
crete gains for public health if national 
health services could be effectively strength- 
ened, and during 1955 a large part of 
WHO's work had continued to be devoted 
to that aim, in all regions but particularly 
in the Americas, southeast Asia and the 
eastern Mediterranean. In the development 
of national health services, particular atten 
tion had been devoted to such matters as 
the principle of program integration, nutri 
tion and health education, changes in health 
services necessitated by the aging of popu 
lations, mental health, and environmental 
sanitation. In regard to education and train 
ing of health personnel, an effort had been 
made in the regions to increase the use of 
all methods which had proved their value 
in the past, including direct training of 
health personnel at al! levels, provision of 
 Ibid., UNESCO/to10, June 1, 1956 


4 Ibid., UNESCO/1021, June 19, 1994 
" [bid., UNESCO/99#, May 4, 19596 
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fellowships for study abroad, assistance to 
institutions and the sponsoring of interna- 
tional conferences, training courses and 
seminars. Emphasis had been placed, as in 
previous years, on the need for adapting 
training techniques to the specific condi- 
tions prevailing in different countries, on 
the importance of including the preventive 
and social aspects of medicine in the curric- 
ula, and, for the majority of areas, on the 
improvement of the qualifications of auxil- 
iary personnel. 

Turning to the role of WHO in the de- 
velopment of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, the Director-General reported that 
consideration of the practical means by 
which WHO could contribute to the study 
of the public-health aspects of nuclear 
energy indicated that they would generally 
constitute an extension of work already car- 
ried out by WHO. Projects to be under- 
taken by WHC could be related to fields of 
activity for which WHO had been assigned 
international responsibility, among them en- 
vironmental sanitation, establishment of in- 
ternational standards, training of profes- 
sional personnel, stimulation and coordina- 
tion of research, and, in general, promotion 
of exchange of scientific information. 

There had been a definite improvement 
in the financial conditions under which 
WHO had been carrying out its part in the 
UN expanded program of technical assist- 
ance during 1955, Dr. Candau stated, and 
with the coming into force of the new pro- 
gramming procedures, 1955 had been the 
first year during which governments had 
themselves assumed full responsibility in 
planning the projects they wished to be in- 
cluded in the expanded program for 1956. 
The basic policy of granting priority to all 
projects susceptible of integration in the 
longterm health programs of countries 
assisted had continued to apply during 
1955 to the relationships of WHO with 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEP), the report continued, and deci- 


1 World Health Organization, Official Records . . 
No. 67. 
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sions taken during the year by UNICEF 
and WHO respectively had established an 
adequate financial basis for their future co- 
operation; if conditions, including the rela- 
tive level of UNICEF's health activity, re- 
mained the same, it could be assumed that 
WHO had attained a reasonable solution to 
its previous financial problems. In conclud- 
ing his report, the Director-General took 
note of the admission of the Sudan as an 
associate member of WHO during the year 
under review, and noted that negotiations 
with the Soviet Union concerning its inten- 
tion to resume participation in the work of 
WHO gave grounds for hope that univer- 
sality would be achieved by the end of the 
current year. 


Other Matters 

A conference on malaria was held in Bel- 
grade from December 12 to 14, 1955, 
under the joint auspices of the Yugo- 
slav government and the WHO Regional 
Office for Europe. Representatives from six 
countries attended the conference, which 
was held under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor C. Simic. At the close of the confer- 
ence the participants suggested that other 
conferences be convened periodically to dis- 
cuss, inter alia, implementation of the vari- 
ous measures of malaria control and eradi- 
cation proposed at the Belgrade conference, 
and to foster a general exchange of informa- 
tion on the development of malaria-control 
programs in progress.” 

Other meetings held or scheduled during 
the period under review included the fol- 
lowing: 1) an international symposium on 
venereal diseases and the treponematoses, 
held in Washington, D. C., from May 28 
through June 1, 1956, under the joint spon- 
sorship of WHO and the United States 
Public Health Service; 2) a ten-day seminar 
on the public health laboratory aspects of 
virus and rickettsial diseases, held in Madrid 
from April 16 to 25, 1956 under the spon- 
sorship of the WHO Regional Office for 


> Chronicle of the World Health Organization, X, 
Pp. 73-77. 
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Europe; 3) a conference on malaria control 
and eradication, held in Pnompenh from 
January 10 to 12, 1956, under the auspices 
of WHO; and 4) a three-week study tour of 
the Americas in February 1956, during 
which leading public health and laboratory 
authorities from Europe, Asia and Africa 
studied at first hand the conditions under 
which yellow fever had occurred in recent 


5 Ihid., p. 84-85 
*WHO Technical Report Series 1956, No. tot. 


years at several points in the Americas.’ 
Reports of two WHO-sponsored meetings 
of experts were made public during the 
period under review: 1) a preliminary re- 
view of poliomyelitis vaccination, prepared 
by an international group which met in 
Stockholm in November 1955;° and 2) the 
sixth report of the WHO Expert Commit- 
tee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction.’ 


* Ibid., No. 102. 











Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


The heads of state of three members of 
the Arab League, Premier Nasser of Egypt, 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia and King 
Ahmed of Yemen, met in Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia, on April 20 and 21, 1956, to form 
a military alliance. At the meeting the 
three leaders also exchanged views on plans 
to insure the development of economic, cul- 
tural and technical cooperation among their 
countries. According to a communique is- 
sued at the end of the meeting, the three 
leaders had reached agreement “in the light 
of the Arab people’s aspirations, freedom, 
dignity, peace and security”. Some press 
observers stated that the Egyptian-Syrian- 
Saudi Arabian military alliance formed in 
March 1956 had as its primary aim the forg- 
ing of a strong Arab defense around Israel, 
while the new Saudi Arabian—Egyptian- 
Yemen pact appeared to be aimed chiefly at 
the United Kingdom and its claims in the 
area. 

After the Arab League secretariat had 
urged Arab countries on April 20 to hold 
consultations, to unite in their military plans 
and to stand together against any future 


Israel aggression on the Arab frontiers,’ 


other military agreements were concluded 
between members of the Arab League. On 
April 18 a Jordanian military delegation 
held preliminary talks with senior Syrian 
officers in Damascus, Syria, to discuss co 
ordinating the defense plans of the two 
countries in relation to Israel.” A_ joint 
Egyptian and Jordanian communique issued 
on May 6 announced that agreement had 
been reached on plans to coordinate and 
unify the armies of the two countries. The 


York Times, April 22, 1956 

* [bid., April 21, 1956; ibid., April 24, 1956 

* lhid., April 22, 1056 

“The Times (London), April 19, 1956. 

® New York Times, May 7, 1956 

* lbid., May 22, 1956. 

' The Times (London), May 12, 1956; for a sum- 


' New 


press reported that the military accord with 
Jordan solidified the bloc Premier Nasser 
had constructed for Egypt between the 
Mediterranean and Arabian seas, for until 
Jordan had signed the military agreement 
with Egypt, there had been a gap in the 
land link joining Syria through Saudi 
Arabia to Egypt.’ A Jordanian military mis- 
sion and Lebanese military chiefs met in 
Beirut from May 1g to 22, 1956, and agreed 
to coordinate their defense plans and unite 
their forces in case of war with Israel. The 
Jordanian mission was headed by Major 
General Radi Ennab, who had replaced 
Lt. General Sir John Glubb of the United 
Kingdom as Arab Legion commander.’ 

The foreign ministers of Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan and Lebanon were scheduled to meet 
in Cairo in May 1956 to discuss the Pales 
tine problem and SecretaryGeneral Ham 
marskjold’s report to the Security Council 
on his mission to the middle east in April 
1956 in accordance with the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of April 4, 1956.' The press 
reported that Egypt would not agree to 
Iraq's participation in the conference, and 
that Egypt’s motive for excluding Iraq 
seemed to be part of an Egyptian plan to 
take an uncontested position as leader of 
the Arab world. 

It was reported on April 20 that Premier 
Ben-Gurion of Israel had informed Secre 
tary-General Hammarskjold that Israel felt 
free to resume at any time its work on the 
Jordan River irrigation project,’ although 
Syria, Egypt and Jordan had threatened war 
with Israel if Israel started work on a diver- 
sionary canal in the demilitarized zone 


mary of the Security Council's resolution of April 4 
and Security Council discussion of Mr. Hammarskjold's 
report, see this issue, p. 424-429 

* New York Times, May 15, 1956 

* For previous information on the Jordan River proj 
ect, see International Organization, X, p. 211-212, and 


Pp. 329-326 
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along the Syrian frontier.” On May 3 it 
was announced that Mr. Hammarskjold had 
cautioned Israel against resumption of the 
Jordan River project. Mr. Hammarskjold 
was reported to have told Premier Ben- 
Gurion that renewing construction of a 
canal in the demilitarized zone along the 
Syrian frontier would not be compatible 
with the 1953 Security Council resolution 
calling on Israel to suspend the work. 
Premier Ben-Gurion and Foreign Minister 
Sharett (Israel) were reported to have ob- 
jected to this statement; they recalled that 
the Security Council resolution had re- 
quested suspension “pending urgent exami- 
nation of the question” by the Security 
Council. They declared that the resolution 


Co 


Consultative Assembly 

The second part of the seventh ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg 
from October 14 to 27, 1955, under the 
presidency of Mr. Guy Mollet (France, 
Socialist ).” 

Policy of the Council of Europe in the 
light of recent developments in the inter- 
national situation: Discussions of general 
policy of the Council of Europe held at the 
second part of the seventh ordinary session 
of the Consultative Assembly touched, in 
particular, on a common: European policy 
at future east-west conferences and on Euro- 
pean integration, in regard to which Coun- 
cil members considered the creation of a 
common authority in the field of nuclear 
energy, the appointment of European com- 
missioners independent of any one govern- 
ment and responsible for promoting a policy 
of European integration, and the work of 


” New York Times, April 21, 1956. 

4 [hid., May 4, 1956 

1% The Times (London), May 7, 1956. 

1 The following summary was based on the following 
documents: Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly 
(7th ordinary session, 2d part), Oficial Report of De 
bates, Volumes Ul and Ul, Strasbourg, 1955; sbid., Doe- 
Working Papers, Volumes Ill, IV and V, 


uments, 


Strasbourg, 1955; tbid., Orders of the Day, Minutes of 
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had been passed two and a half years ago 
and that during that period nothing had 
Mr. Ham- 
phrase 


been done about the situation. 
marskjold that 
“pending urgent examination” did not im- 


maintained the 
ply a time limit on the Council resolution. 
During Mr, Hammarskjold’s mission to the 
middle east, Syria had wanted to make a 
cease-fire with Israel conditional upon an 
Israel obligation not to resume work on the 
canal; Mr. Hammarskjold was reported to 
have insisted on an unconditional cease-fire 
and to have obtained it." On May 6, Egypt 
announced that it would consider any uni- 
lateral diversion of Jordan waters by Israel 
as an act of aggression against Syria.” 


| of Europe 


the Brussels intergovernmental committee 
created by the Messina conference to deal 
with problems of European economic inte- 
gration.’ Debate was opened by Mr. de 
Menthon (France, Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire), who submitted to the Assembly 
an introductory report on a common Euro- 
pean policy at future east-west conferences 
prepared by the Committee on General Af. 
fairs’ following a request of the Assembly 
at the first part of the seventh session. The 
report, he stated, contained three main 
ideas: that the current relaxation of tension 
should lead to true peace; that the reunifica 
tion of Germany was essential to true peace; 
and that all European problems awaiting a 
solution were interdependent. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. de Menthon stated, the relaxation of 
tension contained certain dangers for the 
west, since it was possible that the Soviet 
Union saw the détente merely as a means of 


obtaining certain advantages without giving 


Proceedings, Strasbourg, 1955; thid Texts Adopted 
, Strasbourg, 1955 Documents cited by number 
throughout this summary may be found in the five 


volumes of documents and working papers cited above 

For information on the first part of the seventh ordinary 

session, see International Organization, X%, p. 2iy-at 
2 See International Organization, 1X, p. 451-452, 995 
* Document 419 
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anything in return, and the west must there- 
fore insist that the Soviet Union give con- 
crete form to the new and better spirit by 
making concessions which permitted the 
settlement of such problems as German 
unity, European security, armaments re- 
~duction, restoration of normal east-west 
commercial relations, and the national inde- 
pendence and political freedom of the peo- 
ples of central and eastern Europe. Based 
on their interpretation of the relaxation of 
tension and its implications for Soviet 
policy, delegates held differing views on the 
appropriate policy for the western delegates 
to the October 1955 Geneva conference of 
foreign ministers in respect to such matters 
as German reunification, west German 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), and reduction of 
armaments. A number of delegates held 


that the long-range objectives of the Soviet 
Union had not altered, but a more intelli- 
gent and subtle policy, presenting a greater 
challenge to the west, had been adopted. 


While noting the importance of the realiza- 
tion that a resort to general war as a last 
course was no longer possible, these dele- 
gates in general shared the view that the 
struggle with communism should be con- 
tinued at the ideological level, and the west 
must guard against too naive an attitude 
toward the détente. Mr. Janssens ( Belgium, 
Liberal), remarked that east-west relations 
could be normalized, as regarded for exam- 
ple cultural relations, but that a satisfactory 
solution of outstanding ideological and po- 
litical conflicts seemed unlikely. In general, 
these delegates tended to hold the view that 
western policy should remain constant on 
the issues to be discussed at the Geneva 
conference, and that the west should make 
German unification a firm point in its 
negotiations. Mr. Goedhart (Netherlands, 
Labor) held that the west should send a 
delegation from NATO, including the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, and should not even 
by implication offer guarantees to the Soviet 
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Union against aggression by one of the 
west’s allies. 

Some delegates, on the other hand, were 
more optimistic about the possibilities of- 
fered by the détente for the settlement of 
outstanding problems; Mr. Rolin (Belgium, 
Socialist), remarking that the Soviet Union 
had evidently undergone a genuine change 
of attitude, held that negotiations should be 
pursued with a view to increased security 
even if German reunification had to be 
temporarily renounced; Miss Gloerfelt- 
Tarp (Denmark, Social Liberal) said that 
the west should go to Geneva with a real 
willingness to negotiate, but that a solution 
was rendered far more difficult by the ad- 
mission of the German Federal Republic to 
NATO; perhaps, she stated, some hope lay 
in the creation of a neutral zone between 
east and west. Mr. Edwards (United King- 
dom, Labor) remarked that it would be 
unwise for the west to decide that if every- 
thing could not be settled at once, nothing 
would be settled at all; for instance, he 
stated, some progress seemed possible in dis- 
armament. Mr. Bohy (Belgium, Socialist) 
stated that while he could not share Mr. 
Rolin’s optimism over relations with the 
east, neither could he share the pessimism 
of some other delegates. In his view, Euro- 
pean unity, progress on disarmament, and 
the importance of the German problem 
were the three main elements which should 
be included in the Council’s formulation of 
a common policy for east-west conferences. 

During the course of its debate on its 
general policy, the Assembly also debated 
the Council of Europe's role in the develop- 
ment of cultural exchanges between east 
and west, using as the basis for its dis- 
cussion a document submitted by Mr. 
Nicholson’ (United Kingdom, Conserva- 
tive), who held the view that while com- 
munists should not be admitted to the 
activities and deliberations of the Assembly 
and its committees, increased cultural and 
commercial relations could be beneficial, 
and it was for the Council to take the initia- 
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A number of delegates concurred in 


tuve. 
Mr. Nicholson's view, holding that it would 
be unwise to leave the initiative to the east, 
that such exchanges could do no harm, and 
that the west should not imitate the com- 
munist method of cultural barriers and re- 


strictions. After hearing the remarks of 
several delegates who held that such ex- 
changes, in the absence of the solution of 
certain political settlements, could do more 
harm than good, and the remarks of 
other delegates who while favoring cul- 
tural exchanges in principle held that Mr. 
Nicholson's statement was inadequate, the 
Assembly decided to refer the question back 
to the Committee on Cultural and Scientific 
Questions and the Special Committee to 
watch over the interests of European na- 
tions not represented in the Council of 
Europe. During its debate on general pol- 
icy, the Council also heard the comments 
of several Greek, Turkish and United King- 
dom representatives on the Cyprus question. 

In a resolution adopted by 65 votes with 
4 abstentions,’ the Assembly considered 
that a common European policy at future 
east-west conferences should be based on a 
series of principles: 1) The security of all 
could not be achieved on the basis of the 
existing division of Europe, and it was es- 
sential for the achievement of that security 
that the democratic countries adopt a com- 
mon policy, conciliatory but firm and vigi- 
lant; with that solidarity as foundation, the 
détente could open up favorable prospects 
for the future. 2) The armaments race was 
the result of mistrust and political tension, 
and efforts to reduce tension should be con- 
tinued side by side with the work of the 
UN Disarmament Commission, on the 
basis of general, simultaneous and recip- 
rocally controlled disarmament, confined 
neither to particular weapons nor to partic- 
ular areas. 3) There would be danger and 
inadequacy in any agreement with the 
Soviet Union concerning Europe which did 
not include the reunification of Germany, 
and parallel progress would have to be made 
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towards the solution of the closely inter- 
related problems of German reunification 
and a system of European security; a settle- 
ment of those questions would be facilitated 
by progress towards a general disarmament 
agreement; and a reunified Germany should 
not be compelled to join any military alli- 
ance, and should be free to choose its own 
method of participating in European and 
international cooperations. 4) The west 
could not accept as final the suppression of 
the national independence and political free- 
dom of a large number of peoples in central 
and eastern Europe. 5) Before the three 
western powers concluded any agreement 
with the Soviet Union, they should hold 
prior consultations with the other countries 
concerned, and if a provisional agreement 
should be reached on general prinicples, its 
final approval and detailed application 
would have to be determined with the con- 
sent of the countries involved. 

Miss Klompé (Netherlands, Popular 
Catholic) opened the Assembly's debate on 
European integration; the report of the 
General Affairs Committee on the work of 
the Brussels intergovernmental committee, 
she stated, was of an interim character, and 
limited to a preliminary consideration of 
the question of the European organization 
of atomic energy.’ The Brussels committee 
had noted two alternative forms which 
could be given to the organization of atomic 
energy: first, technical cooperation without 
loss of sovereignty, and secondly, economic 
integration. The two were not contradic- 
tory, and could be pursued simultaneously; 
technical cooperation would doubtless take 
place through the medium of a ministerial 
committee with an executive agency at its 
disposal, while economic integration was 
only possible through a supra-national or- 
ganization which would operate the rules 
of a common market, take measures of a 
transitional character, and define common 
policy. Turning to another document sub- 
mitted by the General Affairs Committee 
which referred to the appointment by gov- 
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ernments of European commissioners to 
further European integration, Miss Klompé 
remarked that it was a weakness of inter- 
governmental committees that each delega- 
tion had a prior mandate to defend the 
interests of the country it represented, and 
that it was necessary to introduce into those 
committees, and first into those of the 
Council of Europe, someone who could 
speak for the Europe in which all had a 
common interest; while there was no ques- 
tion of providing the Council with execu- 
tive functions, the work of the commis- 
sioners, who it was proposed would be 
nominated by governments, might pave 
the way to a European executive. Mr. 
Spaak, Belgian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, commented on progress in European 
integration in the light of the Messina 
conference; with regard to transport. and 
classical forms of energy, the work of the 
Brussels committees pursuant to the Mes- 
sina conference had revealed nothing new, 
he stated. With regard to atomic energy, 


the need for joint effort had been recog- 
nized; he believed that if the European 
countries continued to act individually, they 
would never catch up on the delay from 
which they were suffering in that field, and 
that of the two courses of action proposed 
by Miss Klompé, technical collaboration 


alone would not be sufficient. Turning to 
the common market, Mr. Spaak stated that 
a definition of the common market should 
be the first step, and should be binding. 
The second step would be to fix the time 
limit within which the common market 
would be set up, after which progress would 
have to take place by stages; the problem of 
harmonization, while not insoluble, should 
not be made a first condition. In drawing 
up plans for the common market, technical 
problems would first be considered, and 
only later would experts state whether they 
believed institutions to be necessary. In 
cases where a new institution was thought 
to be necessary, all means of compromise on 
the basis of national sovereignty would be 
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examined before authority for the institu- 
tion in question would be advocated. The 
Consultative Assembly should give close 
consideration to the question of parlia- 
mentary control, Mr. Spaak stated, but 
should not think in terms of a fourth Euro- 
pean parliamentary assembly. 

In debating the questions of atomic en- 
ergy development and of the common 
market, delegates were in some disagree- 
ment as to the scope of authority of any 
supra-national forms of control; Mr. Motz 
(Belgium, Liberal) stated that if it were 
necessary to create a supra-national author- 
ity for atomic power, it should be of a lim- 
ited character; supra-national institutions 
likely to provoke unfavorable political 
repercussions in certain countries should be 
avoided. A different view was expressed 
by Mr. Azara (Italy, Christian Democrat), 
who called for an elected supra-national au- 
thority which would have the last say in 
all the matters then being discussed by the 
Assembly. Several delegates expressed the 
view that questions concerning power 
should not be divided into those concern- 
ing classical forms of energy and those deal- 
ing with atomic power. At the close of 
the debate, the Assembly adopted three 
draft resolutions dealing with European 
integration proposed by the General Affairs 
Committee. 

A resolution dealing with the European 
commissioners’ was approved by 67 votes 
to 2 with 6 abstentions; in it, the Assembly 
considered that it was desirable to appoint 
persons independent of any one govern- 
ment for certain fields in which integration 
was envisaged, so that they might give a 
continuous stimulus of a political nature to 
European unification, and listed certain 
principles, among them that 1) the com- 
missioners would be appointed by, and be 
responsible to, the ministerial committees of 
European organizations; 2) their duty 
would be to prepare European plans, secure 
their adoption by the governments con- 
cerned, and supervise their implementation; 
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and 3) they would give an account of their 
action to the Assembly at its request. In 
a second draft resolution,” adopted with 
amendments by 57 votes to o with 15 absten- 
tions, the Assembly noted with satisfaction 
the successful progress of the work of the 
intergovernmental committee, especially in 
connection with plans for a general common 
market and a European atomic organiza- 
tion, believed it necessary that immediate 
measures be taken to establish that organiza- 
tion, in order 1) that work could be begun 
on the installation of a common basic and 
industrial research center and on the con- 
struction of European atomic plants for the 
production of nuclear fuels, and 2) that 
machinery could be established for Euro- 
pean parliamentary control in a form appro- 
priate to the structure contemplated. The 
Assembly then adopted by 69 votes to 0 a 
third draft resolution” in which it 1) re- 
afirmed its conviction of the importance of 
intra-European cooperation; 2) endorsed 
the view of Mr. Spaak that, given the politi- 
cal will, the economic integration of Europe 
presented no insuperable technical obsta- 
cles; 3) urged the governments of the six 
countries to make every effort to bring to a 
successful conclusion the work of the Brus- 
sels conference, and, in particular, to pursue 
the objective of a general common market; 
4) stressed the important social aspects of 
the opening and operation of a common 
market and stated that in that connection 
the experience of the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) should be taken 
into consideration; 5) called upon the gov- 
ernments of the six countries to inform 
other member governments of the results 
of the work of the intergovernmental com- 
mittee and to invite them to collaborate in 
future tasks; and 6) called upon the non- 
participating governments to approach the 
six countries with a view to taking part in 
their work. 
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Joint meeting with the Common Assem- 
bly of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity: The third joint meeting of the 
Common Assembly and the Consultative 
Assembly,” which was held on October 27, 
was addressed by Mr. Mayer, President of 
the ECSC High Authority, who outlined 
the progress made by ECSC during the pre- 
ceding eighteen months, and by Mr. Motz 
(Belgium, Liberal), who introduced a re- 
port on the activities of the Common As- 
sembly,” drawing attention to the fruitful 
collaboration between that body and the 
High Authority. A resolution in reply to 
the report” of the High Authority was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Assembly.” It 
stated that the Assembly regarded it as its 
duty to scrutinize the activities of the ECSC, 
in particular as they affected other countries, 
by virtue of the Council's position as the 
general political framework for European 
economic policy; the Assembly also was 
gratified to note the progress made in 1954 
in the production and exchange of coal and 
steel, wished the High Authority success in 
its efforts to solve the problem of cartels, 
welcomed recent progress regarding man 
power mobility and the establishment of 
international throughrates for railway trans 
port charges, welcomed the Agreement of 
Association between the ECSC and the 
United Kingdom, and stated that the tight- 
ening of economic ties between the six 
countries should never be detrimental to 
trade relations across the community's 
boundaries. The Assembly expressed con- 
cern at the fact that export prices appeared 
to have risen faster than internal prices, and 
over the existing shortage of coke and the 
upward pressure on coke prices, while 
noting with pleasure steps taken by the 
High Authority to relieve the shortage; in 
conclusion, the Assembly stressed again the 
importance it attached to the successful 
functioning and development of ECSC in 
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the context of progress in European integra- 
tion. 

In a unanimously adopted reply to the 
Common Assembly” the Consultative As- 
sembly stated that ECSC was not an end 
in itself, but a stage in the progressive at- 
tainment of the final aim of European 
unification; it hoped that membership in 
ECSC, or association with it, would be 
viewed differently by other countries since 
the direct link with the European Defense 
Community Treaty no longer existed. The 
Common Assembly was recommended to 
exercise its role as initiator not only within 
the framework of ECSC, but in the wider 
setting of the new Europe as a whole. 
Turning to relations between ECSC and 
the Council, the Assembly stated there 
should be organic links or at least close 
liaison between the two organizations, and 
it regretted that there had been no action 
on its proposal to organize joint meetings 
between members of committees. The As- 


sembly supported the view that an exten- 


sion of the competence and powers of the 
organs of ECSC was essential for the attain- 
ment of the aims of the Treaty, wished the 
Common Assembly success in its attempt 
to establish direct relations with the Special 
Council of Ministers, and concluded with 
the suggestion that the Common Assembly 
should in future reports indicate the ques- 
tions on which it wished to have the Con- 
sultative Assembly's opinion. 

Other economic questions: The reduction 
of customs tariffs was the subject of a draft 
recommendation” introduced by Mr. Hell- 
wig (German Federal Republic, Christian 
Democrat) on behalf of the Committee on 
Economic Questions. Mr. Hellwig ex- 
plained that plans for a European customs 
union had assumed new interest following 
the Messina conference, but that even the 
gradual introduction of such a union with- 
out coordination of the economic, financial 
and currency positions of the countries con- 
cerned held out dangers for individual 
branches of their economies; a proposal that 
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the Assembly call for a step towards con- 
certed action by European countries, as one 
stage in the creation of a European customs 
union, had appeared contrary to the most- 
favored-nation clause, and was outrun by 
the Messina resolution, so the Economic 
Committee had decided, as an alternative, 
to urge the strengthening of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
and to support the original aim of a gen- 
eral reduction in customs duties. During 
the debate on Mr. Hellwig’s report, Mr. 
Struye (Belgium, Social Christian) proposed 
that to the draft recommendation be added 
a new paragraph inviting the Committee 
of Ministers to envisage systematic annual 
reductions of customs tariffs by 5 or 10 per- 
cent as regarded goods imported from mem- 
ber countries, Mr. Struye’s amendment was 
criticized by Mr. Smithers (United King- 
dom, Conservative) and others on the 
grounds that the suggestion of going out- 
side the GATT framework raised serious 
problems, since European states had duties 
not only towards each other but, corporate- 
ly, towards the outside world also; after 
some debate, the amendment was approved 
with modifications, and the recommenda- 
tion as a whole was adopted by 70 votes to 
o with 12 abstentions. In it, the Assembly, 
considering that the governments of a 
number of Council of Europe member 
states had made it clear that they could 
only envisage a further reduction in their 
own customs tariffs if the United States 
were to do the same, and considering, more- 
over, that within the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) a 
number of member countries had stated 
that they would be unable to pursue their 
policy with regard to the removal of quan- 
titative restrictions so long as a further 
effort were not made in relation to customs 
tariffs, recommended that the Committee of 
Ministers invite the member states 1) to 
make the maximum use of the possibilities 
offered by a general tariff conference with- 
in the framework of GATT in order to 
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reduce the incidence of their tariffs on intra- 
European trade, 2) to conduct their nego- 
tiations on the basis of the methods set out 
in the plan for a low tariff club and in the 
GATT plan for reducing the inequalities 
between tariffs in Europe, and 3) to con- 
sider an approach to GATT with a view to 
the setting up of a free trade zone within 
which, by systematic annual reductions of, 
for example 10 percent or even 5 percent, 
in customs tariffs among members of the 
Council of Europe, it would be possible 
gradually to bring about a customs union. 

After a general debate on the economic 
development of African territories, the As- 
sembly decided to await the findings of a 
group of independent experts, the creation 
of which had been authorized by the Stand- 
ing Committee in an order of July 1955. In 
its order, the Standing Committee, consid- 
ering that the Committee of Ministers had 
adopted the basic principle of the Stras- 
bourg Plan, according to which it was noted 
that the policy of European integration en- 
tailed, as a corollary, cooperation in the 
interests of their common prosperity be- 
tween metropolitan powers, the overseas 
countries which had constitutional links 
with them and the other member countries 
of the Council of Europe, and considering, 
on the other hand, that the Committee of 
Ministers had taken no practical measures 
to implement that principle, 1) instructed 
the Secretary-General to set up a group of 
independent experts including nationals of 
the metropolitan powers of self-governing 
countries having constitutional links with 
them and of the other Council of Europe 
member countries; the task of the group was 
to reexamine the various measures advo- 
cated in the Strasbourg Plan and in the 
reply of the Assembly to the comments 
made by OEEC with regard to the plan, in 
the light of the economic and political de- 
velopments which had taken place since 
the adoption of those texts. The group was 
also to submit any new proposals likely to 
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encourage the economic and social develop- 
ment of Africa through cooperation on an 
equal footing within a Eurafrican commu- 
nity, and to report to the eighth session of 
the Assembly. 

A resolution on the economic develop- 
ment of southern Europe” was adopted by 
the Assembly in a vote of 70 to o with 2 ab- 
stentions; in it, the Assembly, regarding it 
as being essential to the welfare of Europe 
to ensure that every possible step be taken 
to secure the improvement of economic con- 
ditions in southern Europe, endorsed in full 
the decision of the Council of Ministers of 
OEEC of June 10, 1955, concerning the 
Italian plan for economic development,” 
recommended to the Committee of Minis- 
ters 1) that it should invite the governments 
of Greece and Turkey to submit programs 
of economic development to OEEC for ur- 
gent study and action, 2) that it should 
invite member governments, before fram- 
ing their programs of technical assistance to 
under-developed countries, to consult with 
the governments of Greece and Turkey and 
to give high priority to suitable projects re- 
quiring technical assistance in those coun- 
tries, and 3) that it should invite member 
governments to promote measures suitable 
for increasing trade between Greece and 
Turkey, on the one hand, and other mem- 
ber states of the Council of Europe, on the 
other hand, with a particular view to stim- 
ulating exports from Greece and Turkey. 
Other economic matters dealt with by the 
Assembly included the following: 1) A re 
port on postal and telecommunications serv 
ices” which included a proposal by Mr. 
Bonnefous (France, Minister of Posts) for 
a European conference of ministers of postal 
and telecommunications services; the ques 
tion was referred back to the Economix 
Committee for further study. 2) A re 
port on the European conference of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO)” on which the Assembly adopted 
a resolution in which it, inter alia, wel 
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comed the progress made towards the 
liberalization of air trafic in Europe, and 
invited the European Civil Aviation Con- 
ference, established at the Conference on 
the Coordination of Transport in Europe, 
to transmit an annual report to the Assem- 
bly. 

Draft European Social Charter: The As- 
sembly debated a draft recommendation 
containing the draft European Social Char- 
ter and a proposal for the creation of a 
European Economic and Social Council” 
together with a letter from Mr. Federspiel 
(Denmark, Liberal)” calling for the ad- 
journment of the vote to be taken on the 
recommendation. The draft European So- 
cial Charter, Mr. Heyman (Belgium, Social 
Christian), chairman of the Committee on 
Social Questions, explained to the Assem- 
bly, was divided into five parts, dealing 
respectively with 1) definition of the gen- 
eral principles of the common social policy 
of member governments, 2) definition of 
the social, economic and cultural rights of 
individuals and measures which signatory 
governments would agree to promote or 
introduce to ensure their effective exercise, 
3) the Economic and Social Council, the 
organ for the implementation of the char- 
ter, 4) provisions necessary for the imple- 
mentation of the charter, and 5) general 
provisions relating to the application of the 
rights set forth and to the procedure gov- 
erning the conclusion, entry into force and 
denunciation of the convention. During 
the debate, a number of specific provisions 
in the draft charter were criticized by Coun- 
cil members, and some difference of opinion 
arose as to whether it was desirable to have 
a new institution for implementation of the 
charter, and as to whether detailed rights 
should be enumerated, or only broad gen- 
eral principles. The Assembly adopted an 
order in which it 1) instructed the Com- 
mittee on Economic Questions to examine 
the proposals of the Committee on Social 
Questions in the presence of representatives 
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of the latter, 2) instructed the Committee 
on Social Questions to examine in the pres- 
ence of representatives of the Committee on 
Economic Questions such amendments as 
the latter might propose, and any other 
amendments or proposals submitted to it 
by other members of the Assembly, 3) in- 
structed the two committees and other com- 
petent committees to appoint representatives 
to undertake an exchange of views with the 
governmental Social Committee, and 4) 
retained the draft European Social Charter 
and the proposals for the creation of an 
Economic and Social Council on its agenda, 
with a view to a second debate and the 
adoption of a recommendation in the course 
of the eighth session. 


Other questions: Among the other ques- 
tions on which the Assembly took action 
were the following: 1) simplification of 
frontier formalities; 2) action to be taken 
on individual petitions received by the Eu- 
ropean Commission on Human Rights; 3) 
ratification of the Convention on the Status 
of Stateless Persons; 4) promotion of for- 
eign travel; 5) a draft agreement on the 
exchange of war cripples; 6) revision of 
certain rules of procedure of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly; 7) an emblem for the 
Council of Europe; 8) incompatibility of 
paid office under the Council with parlia- 


mentary membership; 9) exchange visits 


between local authorities of European coun- 
tries; 10) conferences of representatives of 
national associations of the local authorities 
of the member countries; and 11) an opin- 
ion on the Council of Europe budget for 
1956. The Assembly also considered and 
replied to reports of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Brussels Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees and the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration. 
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Committee of Ministers 

The seventeenth session of the Commit- 
tee of Ministers met in Paris on December 
13, 1955, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Cosgrave, Minister for External Affairs of 
Ireland.” In a communique issued at the 
close of the meeting, it was announced that 
during the session, a European Convention 
on Establishment and a European agree- 
ment on the exchange of war cripples had 
been signed. After exchanging views on 
the debate of the Consultative Assembly 
concerning a common policy in relations 
with the east, the ministers adopted a reso- 
lution in which they emphasized 1) that 
security for all could not be achieved on the 
basis of the existing division of Europe, 2) 
that the reunification of Germany on the 
basis of free elections was necessary, and 
3) that the establishment of a European se- 
curity system and the reunification of Ger- 
many were contingent upon each other; 
they further requested the Consultative As- 
sembly to pursue its efforts to ensure that 
east-west problems were considered and 
discussed from a common European point 
of view. The Committee of Ministers con- 
sidered the problem of refugees and over- 
population, and adopted a resolution in 
which it 1) invited Mr. Pierre Schneiter, 
Special Representative of the Council for 
refugees and overpopulation, to continue 
encouraging governments and organiza- 
tions concerned to make individual or con- 
certed efforts to bring about a solution of 
the problems of overpopulation and na- 
tional refugees, and to seek for that purpose 
the assistance of a committee composed of 
one representative of each interested coun- 
try and each of the competent organizations; 
2) decided to establish a Council of Europe 
Resettlement Fund; and 3) instructed the 
minister's deputies to prepare a) a resolu- 
tion setting forth the terms of reference of 
the Special Representative, and 6) the 
statute of the Resettlement Fund. The 
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eighteenth session of the Committee of 
Ministers was held in Strasbourg on April 
16, 1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Gaetano Martino, Italian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs.” Meeting in public session, 
the Committee admitted Austria to the 
Council of Europe. A resolution defining 
the new task of Mr. Schneiter, Special Rep- 
resentative for national refugees and over- 
population in Europe, was adopted by the 
ministers. In it, they particularly instructed 
the Special Representative to 1) bring a 
political stimulus to bear in the search for 
a solution to the problems of refugees and 
overpopulation; 2) harmonize and dissemi- 
nate information on the experience gained 
by countries confronted with the same prob- 
lems; 3) encourage the governments to co- 
ordinate more effectively their policy in 
regard to refugees and overpopulation, and 
if need be to carry it out in the various 
international organizations; 4) assist in 
working out integration programs to be 
carried out within the economic framework 
of the country of residence or by means of 
migration both within and outside Europe; 
5) consult the competent international or- 
ganizations possessing consultative status 
with the Council of Europe; and 6) facili- 
tate the political and moral support of the 
Council of Europe for the activities of the 
specialized organizations. The ministers, in 
a further section of the resolution, estab- 
lished an advisory committee for the Special 
Representative comprising a senior official 
specializing in the field of refugees and 
overpopulation from each member country 
of the Council wishing to be represented, 
and one observer from each of the inter- 
national and intergovernmental organiza- 
tions concerned invited by the Special 
Representative; the committee was to meet 
when convened by the Special Representa- 
tive, and the Special Representative was to 
present to the two organs of the Council an 
annual report on his activities. The minis- 
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ters also adopted a resolution concerning 
the adoption of the Articles of Agreement 
of the Council of Europe Resettlement 
Fund which was to be attached to the 
Council of Europe and administered under 
its supreme authority. The organization 
and supervision of the Fund was to be en- 
trusted to a governing body, representing 
the members of the fund, an administrative 
council and a governor. 

The deputies of the foreign ministers 
held meetings from October 4 to 13, 1955, 
from November 14 to 21, from December 
7 to g, from January 17 to 19, 1956, begin- 
ning on February 28, and from June 8 to 
16; the first two meetings were under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Haraldur Kroyer, Per- 
manent Representative of Iceland, and the 
others were under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Brendan O'Riordan (Ireland), with the ex- 
ception of the last, at which Mr. Giangas- 
pare Cittadini-Cesi (Italy) was chairman.” 
In the course of their meetings the minis- 
ter’s deputies dealt with a variety of matters 
referred to them by the Committee of Min- 
isters. 


Other Matters 


The European Commission of Human 
Rights met in Strasbourg from December 
15 to 17, 1955, and elected as its chairman 
Mr. C. H. M. Waldock (United Kingdom) 
and as vice-chairman Mr. Constantin T. H. 
Efstathiades (Greece). The Commission, it 
was reported, had by the end of the meet- 
ing completed preliminary examination for 
admissibility of g1 of the 96 individual ap- 
plications made to it; of these, 85 had been 
ruled inadmissible, while a further five had 
been withdrawn at the request of the appli- 
cants. One had been judged prima facie 
admissible, and the government against 
which the complaint had been lodged had 
been invited to submit its comments.” The 
fifth session of the European Commission 
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of Human Rights was held from May 28 
to June 2, 1956, at Strasbourg, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. C. H. M. Waldock 
(United Kingdom). The list of questions 
before the Commission included, in addi- 
tion to 75 individual applications, the appli- 
cation deposited on May 7, 1956, by the 
government of Greece regarding the respect 
of the Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
in the island of Cyprus. After hearing the 
agents and the legal counsel of the parties, 
the Commission declared the Greek appli- 
cation admissible, and referred the matter 
to a sub-commission consisting of the Greek 
and United Kingdom members of the Com- 
mission and five further members chosen by 
lot.” Other meetings held during the period 
under review included the following: 1) a 
meeting of the committee of experts on ex- 
tradition at Strasbourg, from February 15 
through 25;” 2) a meeting of the commit- 
tee of experts on the peaceful settlement of 
disputes at Strasbourg, from February 8 
through 11;” 3) the fourth session of the 
committee of experts on public health at 
Strasbourg, from February 8 through 10;” 
4) the first session of the Joint Cultural 
Committee, consisting of members of the 
committee of cultural experts and of the 
Committee on Cultural and Scientific Ques- 
tions of the Consultative Assembly, in Paris 
on February 10 and 11;" 5) the first session 
of the committee of experts on the treat- 
ment of legal persons at Strasbourg, from 
May 14 through 18;” and 6) a meeting of 
a working party set up to study problems 
connected with the establishment of a Eu- 
ropean civil service, composed of represent- 
atives from OEEC, Western European 
Union, the Council for Customs Coopera- 
tion, NATO, ECSC, the European Organi- 
zation for Nuclear Research, the Central 
Rhine Navigation Commission and the 
Council of Europe, as well as a number of 
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governmental experts, at Strasbourg on 
June 19 and 20." The following instru- 
ments of ratification or accession to Euro- 
pean conventions or agreements were de- 
posited during the period under review: 
1) to the European Convention on the in- 
ternational classification of patents, the 
Netherlands on January 12;" 2) to the Eu- 
ropean Convention on the formalities 
required for patent applications, the Neth- 
erlands on May 9;” 3) to the European Cul- 
tural Convention, Norway on January 24” 
and Iceland on March 1;" 4) to the Euro 
pean Convention on Establishment, the 
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United Kingdom on February 24;" 5) to 
the agreement on the exchange of war crip- 
ples, Sweden on March 3;” and 6) to the 
European Convention on Human Rights, 
France on May 9.” On January 13, the 
Norwegian government declared its accept- 
ance of the competence of the European 
Commission of Human Rights to examine 
individual applications, bringing the num- 
ber of acceptances to seven (in addition to 
Norway, Belgium, Denmark, the German 
Federal Republic, Iceland, Ireland and 
Sweden).“ 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

The permanent representatives of the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) met on March 27, 
1956 in Paris, to consider the Algerian situa- 
tion; the Council announced that it had 
been kept constantly informed of the with- 


drawals by France of forces assigned by that 
country to NATO defense in Europe, and 
had examined the situation in Europe aris- 


ing from these troop movements, After 
noting that France had found it necessary, 
in the interests of its own security, to rein- 
force the French forces in Algeria, which 
was part of the North Atlantic Treaty area, 
the Council stated that it recognized the 
importance to NATO of security in this 
area. After expressing hope for an early 
and lasting settlement, the Council noted 
the determination of the French government 
to restore, as soon as possible, its full con- 
tribution towards the common defense in 
Europe.’ According to a later news report, 
General Gruenther (Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe) declared that it might be- 
come necessary to seck other forces to re- 
place those which France had transferred to 
Algeria; he felt that a re-evaluation of the 
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allied position in Europe in the light of the 
Algerian situation might be started about 
the end of 1956 if the Algerian situation had 
not been stabilized by that time.” 

A meeting of the permanent representa- 
tives of the Council was held in Paris on 
April 13, 1956, to consider the appoint- 
ment of a successor to General Alfred M. 
Gruenther (United States) as Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe. A communique 
issued by the Council on April 13 stated 
that the Council had been informed of the 
contents of a communication dated April 
10, 1956 from President Eisenhower (United 
States) to Lord Ismay, Secretary General of 
NATO and Vice-Chairman of the North 
Atlantic Council, in which the President 
had asked that NATO members agree to 
General Gruenther’s request that he be re- 
lieved towards the end of 1956 of his assign 
ment as Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe in order to permit his retirement 
from active duty. The Council stated that 
it had agreed, with great regret, to General 
Gruenther’s request, and had recognized 
that General Gruenther had fully discharged 
the trust placed in him by the Council. In 
the communique the Council also stated that 
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it had unanimously decided to request Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to nominate an officer of 
the United States armed forces for appoint- 
ment by the Council as Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe; the request had been 
immediately transmitted to President Eisen- 
hower, who had nominated General Lauris 
Norstad as successor to General Gruenther. 
The Council at the meeting on April 13 
unanimously adopted a resolution declaring 
that it placed the greatest confidence in Gen- 
eral Norstad and appointed him Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe, the appoint- 
ment to become effective towards the end 
of 1956." 

The Council met in ministerial session in 
Paris on May 4 and 5, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Kristinn Gudmundsson, 
Foreign Minister of Iceland. In a com- 


munique issued at the close of the session, 
the Council stated that the collective defense 
efforts of the Atlantic powers had success- 
fully deterred Soviet aggression in Europe 
and had contributed to the adoption by the 


Soviet government of “ .. . the so-called 
policy of coexistence”. However, the 
Council declared, the reasons which had 
given rise to NATO had not disappeared; 
for example, no progress had been made 
towards solving certain vital European prob- 
lems, including the reunification of Ger- 
many. The Council announced that security 
remained a basic problem, and that NATO 
must continue to give priority to the main- 
tenance of military effectiveness. However, 
the Council asserted that current prospects 
seemed to leave scope for further peaceful 
initiatives on the part of NATO. In order 
to enable the Council to perform more effec- 
tively as a forum for consultation regarding 
policies of general interest, the Council 
agreed with the proposal of the United 
States Secretary of State (Dulles) to appoint 
a committee of three ministers to advise the 
Council on ways and means to improve and 
extend NATO cooperation in non-military 
fields and to develop greater unity within 
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NATO. The committee of three was re- 
quested to submit its report as soon as pos- 
sible. The Council decided in the meantime 
1) to undertake periodical examinations of 
the political aspects of economic problems; 
2) to strengthen economic cooperation be- 
tween member countries, to seck to elimi- 
nate conflict in their international economic 
policies, and to promote conditions of 
stability and well-being; and 3) to instruct 
the permanent representatives of the Coun- 
cil to examine economic problems in the 
light of the ideas set out above and of the 
plan proposed by the Foreign Minister of 
France (Pineau). According to a press re- 
port, Mr. Pineau had proposed an agency 
for world economic development under 
which a new bank or fund would be estab- 
lished by the UN to grant credits for UN 
bodies such as the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. The 
bank would receive contributions from 
members and grant long, medium, and 
short term credits with or without interest; 
a commercial agency would buy and resell 
surpluses. The plan also called for a tech- 
nical institute, a statistical office and a steer- 
ing board on which nations receiving and 
giving aid would be represented; it was 
hoped by Mr. Pineau that NATO countries 
on this board would take a common stand 
in considering grants of aid, although the 
grants themselves would be made by the 
UN’ 

It was reported that the permanent repre- 
sentatives of the Council had met with the 
committee of three, composed of Dr. Hal- 
vard M,. Lange, Foreign Minister of Nor- 
way, Dr. Gaetano Martino, Foreign Minister 
of Italy, and Mr. Lester B. Pearson, Cana- 
dian Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
on June 22, 1956, in Paris to review a 36 
point questionnaire drawn up by the com- 
mittee. While the specific nature of the 36 
questions, which were to be sent to NATO 
countries at the end of June 1956, was not 
revealed, it was reported that the questions 
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sought the views of member nations on how 
best to broaden and unify the political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural objectives of 
NATO. Mr. Pearson stated that the com- 
mittee hoped to receive answers to the ques- 
tionnaire by August 20, 1956, and that the 
committee would meet in early September 
to review the replies.’ 


Other NATO Matters 


The Allied Command Atlantic spring 
training conference was held at the NATO 
headquarters of Admiral Jerauld Wright 
(United States), Supreme Allied Command- 
er Atlantic on March 5 and 6, 1956. The 
conference confirmed the 1957 exercise 
schedule and developed a tentative exercise 
schedule for 1958; it also drew up the 
agenda for the NATO training conference 
scheduled to be held in Paris from July 9 
to 12, 1956.. Major NATO sea and air exer- 
cises took place in the Mediterranean from 
April 13 to 20, 1956; it was reported to have 
been the largest allied naval exercise ever 
carried out by NATO. More than 60 
French, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, Turkish, 
United Kingdom and United States war- 
ships participated in the operation called 
“Medflex Dragon”. It was the first time 
that armed forces from Portugal! had cooper- 
ated in an allied Mediterranean exercise. 
During the maneuvers the convoys were 
“attacked” by submarines and surface raid- 
ers and “bombarded” by air forces.” 

The seventh anniversary of the signing of 
the North Altantic Treaty and the fifth an- 
niversary of the activation of Supreme Allied 
Headquarters Europe (SHAPE) were held 
concurrently in Paris on April 4, 1956. Dur- 
ing the double ceremony speeches were 
made by Lord Ismay, General Gruenther, 
and Prime Minister Mollet (France).” A 
press observer stated that all the speeches 
emphasized the fact that NATO was not 
only a military alliance, for member coun 
tries had committed themselves to work 
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together closely in the political, economic, 
social and cultural fields.” 

The Channel Committee of NATO, com- 
prised of naval officers from Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom, discussed the question of which 
ports should be used for receiving defense 
materials. The United States did not take 
part in the discussion, but Vice Admiral 
Walter F. Boone, Commander in Chief of 
United States Forces in the Eastern Auiantic 
and Mediterranean, attended the meeting as 
an observer.” 

It was announced during the period un- 
der review that eleven fellowships for re- 
search and five scholarships for study during 
the academic year 1956-1957 had been 
awarded to research specialists and graduate 
students from NATO countries, in accord- 
ance with the program approved by the 
North Atlantic Council in October 1955. 
The Council had allocated 13,500,000 
French francs to the program, the first fel- 
lowship and scholarship program to be 
sponsored by NATO.” 

On May 2, 1956, it was announced in the 
press that the German Federal Republic had 
agreed to provide some services to maintain 
NATO forces on its territory until the nego 
tiation of a new agreement on its share of 
their support was concluded. The outcome 
was the result of three days of discussion in 
London between Dr. Heinrich von Bren 
tano, Foreign Minister of the German Fed 
eral Republic, and representatives of the 
United Kingdom. Under the interim agree- 
ment, the German Federal Republic would 
pay for the use of barracks by allied forces, 
the employment of German workers by 
these forces and “other essentials”, authorita 
tive sources stated. T'wo substitutes offered 
by west Germany for the payment of sup- 
port costs were rejected; one was the pur 
chase of large amounts of material in 
Britain, and the other was a donation of 
civilian labor and military installations. Ac 
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cording to press reports, no indication was 
given as to the duration of the interim agree- 
ment.” It was reported in June that as a 
result of new negotiations approximately 
$357,000,000 would be allocated by the Ger- 
man Federal Republic to help support 
NATO forces in that country; the final 
figure depended on the outcome of negotia- 
tions reported to be underway between the 
German Federal Republic, France and the 
United Kingdom. According to the press, 
the German Federal Republic had agreed 
to contribute $154,700,000 to meet the costs 
of building and maintaining military facili- 
ties, the wages of civilian employees and 
other local goods and services required by 
the United States forces in the German Fed- 
eral Republic; this was a substantial reduc- 
tion from the amount contributed to the 
support of the United States troops in the 
fiscal year ended May 4, 1956." On June 29, 
it was announced that the United Kingdom 
had decided to accept the German Federal 
Republic’s offer to contribute $95,200,000 for 
the support of United Kingdom forces in 
the German Federal Republic for 1956.” 
On March 28, 1956 the Icelandic parlia- 
ment passed a resolution in regard to 
NATO forces in Iceland. The resolution 
stated that the policy of Iceland in foreign 
affairs should be formulated so as to ensure 
the independence and security, of the coun- 
try and to ensure that the Icelandic people 
coordinated their defense matters with those 
of their neighbor nations, in effect through 
cooperation in NATO. The resolution 
further stated that in view of changed world 
conditions since the defense agreement of 
1951 had been concluded and in view of 
declarations made previously by Iceland to 
the effect that foreign armed forces should 
not be in Iceland in time of peace, revision 
of the agreement should immediately be 
initiated, so that 1) Icelanders themselves 
might perform maintenance and security 
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work, other than military, connected with 
the defense installations, and 2) the defense 
force might be withdrawn. Finally, the 
resolution stated that if agreement was not 
reached concerning these changes, the de- 
fense agreement should be terminated in 
accordance with the appropriate article.” A 
NATO source in Paris stated that United 
States service men comprised the only 
NATO forces in Iceland. It was reported 
that actual negotiations between Iceland and 
the United States on troop withdrawal from 
Iceland would not begin before August 
1956, and that the earliest suggested depar- 
ture time was the spring of 1957.” 

During the period under review, a num- 
ber of new appointments and changes in 
command were announced. Baron Adolph 
Bentinck (Netherlands) was appointed 
Deputy Secretary General, to succeed Am- 
bassador Henri van Vredenburch.” Vice- 
Admiral Antoine Sala (France) succeeded 
Vice-Admiral Robert Jaujard (France) as 
Commander Allied Naval Forces Central 
Europe. Air Vice-Marshal T. N. McEvoy 
(United Kingdom) relieved Air Vice-Mar- 
shal H. P. Fraser as Chief of Staff, Allied 
Air Forces Central Europe.” Lt. General 
Leon W. Johnson succeeded General J. 
Lawton Collins as United States representa- 
tive to the Military Committee and the 
Standing Group.” Air Vice-Marshal H. A. 
Constantine, Royal Air Force succeeded Air 
Marshal Sir Walter Dawson, Royal Air 
Force as Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans 
and Operations at SHAPE.” Vice-Admiral 
Robert P. Briscoe (United States) succeeded 
Admiral William M. Fechteler (United 
States) as Commander-in-Chief Allied 
Forces Southern Europe.” On May 14 it 
was announced that Senator Walter PF. 
George (United States) had agreed to serve 
as President Eisenhower's personal repre- 
sentative to study the subsequent develop- 
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ment of NATO.” The Greek government 
appointed Mr. Michael Melas to succeed 
Georges Exintaris as Greek permanent rep- 
resentative to the North Atlantic Council; 
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and Denmark appointed Mr. Mathias 
Aagaard Wassard to succeed Mr. Anton 
Vestbirk as Danish permanent representa- 
tive to the Council.” 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


A report of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC)’ on 
the relaxation of quantitative restrictions 
on imports of goods and restrictions on 
invisible transactions and transfers relating 
to the dollar area was made public during 
the period under review. The report was 
based on the replies of OEEC countries to 
a questionnaire approved by the OEEC 
Council, and on memoranda submitted by 
the two associate members, Canada and the 
United States. According to the report, sub- 
stantial progress had been made since 1953 
in the liberalization of imports from the 
dollar area and the relaxation of quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports of non-freed dol- 
lar commodities, with the extent and rapid- 
ity of the progress varying from one country 
to another. In general, the level of liberali- 
zation had been less for manufactured goods 
than for food and raw materials. In analyz- 
ing the effects of liberalization, the report 
stated that the very appreciable increase in 
dollar imports of raw materials and basic 
commodities had been not so much the re- 
sult of liberalization itself as of the increased 
economic activity in member countries; and 
that on the whole, there had not been any 
sudden large-scale increase in imports from 
the dollar area of manufactured goods 
which had been freed by some countries. 
Since the imports of freed commodities from 
the United States and Canada had taken 
place against the background of a general 
increase in member countries’ imports, there 
had not been generally any adverse change 
in the pattern of imports, particularly in 
regard to intra-European imports or those 
from other non-dollar countries. Neverthe- 
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less, the report stated, the increase in im- 
ports had contributed to the deterioration of 
the trade balance of member countries with 
the associated countries during the second 
half of 1954 and the first half of 1955, since 
exports to these countries did not rise above 
the 1953 level. However, because of in- 
creased American military expenditure in 
Europe, the current balance of member 
countries as a whole with the associated 
countries still showed a slight surplus. 
With regard to invisible transactions, the 
report noted that liberalization vis-a-vis the 
dollar area was more general and more ex 
tensive than in the case of trade. The 
principal obstacles in the way of greater 
liberalization of invisibles were grouped un- 
der the following four headings: 1) balance 
of payments difficulties, 2) protection of cer- 
tain industries, 3) flight of capital, and 4) 
lack of reciprocity. In its consideration of 
the effects of measures taken by Canada and 
the United States on their trade relations 
with member countries, the report stated 
that so far as Canada was concerned the 
moderate over-all level of customs tariffs 
and the absence of quantitative restrictions 
and of special problems relating either to 
legislation or to consumer 
policy had permitted European exports to 


government 


develop under normal conditions. In re 
gard to the United States, the report stated 
that although it was impossible to give an 
accurate quantitative assessment of the effect 
on European exports of the various measures 
taken by the United States since World 
War II, these measures had helped to 
support member countries’ own efforts to 
increase their productivity, as well as their 
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exports to the United States. Finally, the 
report suggested that progress towards 
further liberalization of imports from the 
dollar area would be facilitated by an ex- 
change of views between member and asso- 
ciated countries on the problems affecting 
their trade relations and by a review of the 
steps taken to eliminate barriers to inter- 
national trade. The Council was recom- 
mended to make a further review of the 
situation on the basis of a new questionnaire 
to be sent to member countries. 


European Payments Union 

Annual Report: The fifth annual report 
of the Managing Board of the European 
Payments Union (EPU) covered the period 
July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. The finan- 
cial vear 1954-1955, the report noted, had 
been one of considerable economic expan- 
sion in member countries, although with 
some variation between them; the progress 
of the previous year, which had followed 
upon a period of relative stagnation, had 
continued and gathered momentum, The 
report noted that in some countries the 
rapid expansion had had repercussions both 
internally and externally which had re- 
quired corrective measures. During 1954- 
1955 industrial production had increased 
greatly, the increase being most marked in 
base metal manufacturing, metal products 
and in chemical manufacturing. How- 
ever, agricultural production of member 
countries, as a whole, had not changed 
from the previous year. The report stated 
that the greater industrial production had 
been the result of both increased employ- 
ment and productivity; in a number of 
countries unemployment had been reduced 
to new low levels and in certain countries, 
the number of unfilled vacancies exceeded 
that of the registered unemployed. Concur- 
rently, and in connection with the rapid 
economic expansion, salaries and wages had 
increased in practically all member countries 
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to a much greater extent than in previous 
years. 

Another result of the general expansion 
of economic activity, according to the report, 
had been a sharp increase both in volume 
and in value in member countries’ trade 
with each other and with other member 
countries’ overseas territories. The major 
development in the balance of payments had 
been a substantial increase of the visible 
trade deficits of member countries; these 
countries, taken as a whole, had run a trade 
deficit with the rest of the world during 
1953-1954 equal to $2.8 billion, which had 
risen to $3.9 billion during the financial year 
under review. The report pointed out that 
the improvement in the trade balance of 
member countries as a whole with the out- 
side world, which had begun in the third 
quarter of 1953, had continued until the 
second quarter of 1954, and beginning with 
the third quarter of 1954, the balance had 
deteriorated from quarter to quarter as com- 
pared with the previous years. A substantial 
rise in dollar imports in all member coun- 
tries during 1954-1955 had been due to 1) 
the rapid expansion of economic activity 
among member countries; 2) freer treatment 
of dollar imports, both through liberaliza- 
tion measures and through the establish- 
ment of larger quotas; and 3) the tight 
supply conditions for certain industrial and 
agricultural raw materials with respect to 
which the dollar area had tended to play the 
role of residual supplier. The trend of 
exports to the dollar area had followed, in 
general, the trend of United States business 
conditions, with a recline beginning in late 
1953 and a recovery beginning in late 1954; 
during the first half of 1955, United States 
imports from Europe had continued to rise. 

During the period under review various 
member countries had adopted prompt safe- 
guards in order to forestall or to check at 


their beginning any inflationary tendencies. 


In general, the authorities had relied on 
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indirect monetary and fiscal correctives and 
had not resorted to direct controls, either 
internally or over foreign trade. The report 
noted that trade liberalization between 
member countries had not only been main- 
tained but in some cases had been extended; 
in a number of member countries significant 
progress in trade liberalization vis-a-vis the 
dollar area had been made. Furthermore, 
transferability of currencies had been ex- 
tended and greater freedom permitted in the 
field of capital movements. 

The report stated that relative to the 
previous year, the changes in the positions 
of member countries with EPU had been 
moderate; in the majority of cases the deficit 
or surplus for the financial year had either 
reduced the cumulative position with EPU 
of the country concerned or had increased 
it by a smaller amount than in the previous 
year. 

The report stated that on July 29, 1955 
the OEEC Council had signed the protocol 
extending EPU until June 30, 1956 and pro- 
viding for the establishment of a European 
Monetary Agreement.’ 

In concluding, the report traced the devel- 
opment of EPU from 1950 through 1955; 
the first, and one of the most serious of 
EPU’s difficulties had been the west German 
balance of payments crisis during the winter 
of 1950-1951, and a credit of 120 million 
units of account had been granted by EPU 
to help west Germany settle its post-quota 
deficits, Other examples of specific measures 
worked out by the Managing Board to deal 
with fluctuations in the position of member 
countries were given. The report expressed 
the opinion that the difficulties which EPU 
had experienced could be attributed both to 
the regional character of EPU and to the 
differences between the economic policies of 
member countries; from the standpoint of 
the working of EPU, these difficulties had 
resulted in problems relating to the settle- 
ment of deficits or surpluses in excess of 
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quotas and to the accumulation and per- 
sistence of credits granted with EPU. From 
a more general standpoint, the report con- 
tinued, the difficulties had been a reflection 
of the fundamental economic problems that 
arose when seventeen countries, with vary 
ing economic conditions and interests, had 
moved forward towards their agreed objec 
tive. The report stated that EPU with its suc- 
cessive adjustments had contributed to the 
fundamental progress made during the years 
1950-1955, particularly by enabling member 
countries to break away from bilateralism, 
to promote the liberalization of transactions 
of all types between each other and to move 
gradually closer to full multilateral trade 
and the general convertibility of currencies. 
Finally, the report emphasized that the de- 
sire to maintain an instrument of coopera 
tion as effective as EPU under the new 
conditions which would exist after a return 
to convertibility by some member countries 
had been one of the major considerations 
which had prompted all member countries 
to sign the European Monetary Agreement. 


Other Matters: Settlements in EPU for 
the period from January through April 1956 
continued to show the German Federal Re- 
public with the largest net surplus; the 
United Kingdom, which had begun the 
period with a rather small deficit, ended in 
April with a large surplus. Italy, Switzer. 
land, Austria, Iceland and Turkey settled 
each of the four months with a small deficit; 
France had the largest deficit for January, 
March and April. The Netherlands showed 
a small surplus for every month except April 
when it settled with a rather large deficit. 
Belgium and Luxembourg retained strong 
creditor positions. Other members fluctuated 
from monthly surpluses to deficits, Settle 
ments in April left EPU’s gold and dollar 
holdings at 420.1 million units of account.’ 

The exchange control authorities of EPU 
countries announced, during the period un 
der review, a raising of the limit, from go 


see Inter 
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days to 180 days, on the duration of forward 
arbitrage transactions bewteen EPU curren- 
cies. The extension did not apply to trans- 
actions involving French francs or to 
transactions with authorized banks in 
France. The change was regarded in Lon- 
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don as a reflection of the general improve- 
ment in foreign exchange conditions in 
western Europe. It was understood that, so 
far as sterling was concerned, permission to 
waive the go-day rule had frequently been 
granted,’ 


South Pacific Commission 


Fourteenth Session 

The South Pacific Commission held its 
fourteenth session at Anse Vata, Noumea 
from October 24 to November 9, 1955 under 
the chairmanship of Mr. R. Lassalle-Sere, 
Senior Commissioner for France.” The 
Secretary-General (Bedell), in his report to 
the Commission, emphasized the value’ of 
the friendly spirit and cooperative effort that 
existed among the six participating govern- 
ments and their territories in the South 
Pacific. The Commission approved the ar- 
rangements for the Third South Pacific 
Conference to be held at Suva, Fiji begin- 
ning on April 23, 1956 and voted a budget 


up to £14,000 for the purposes of the Con- 


ference. The Conference was to be attended 
by delegates from the territories of the par- 
ticipating governments in the South Pacific. 
The Commission decided to give regional 
health education strong emphasis in its pro- 
gram for 1956-1957, and suggested that the 
establishment of a short training course in 
health education in 1957 be considered. 
The Commission announced that during 
1955 the dietitian on the Commission's team 
of specialists working with the territories on 
the major problem of improving infant and 
adult nutrition in the South Pacific had 
completed five years of special field studies 
on infant nutrition and maternal welfare in 
the region, and that Dr. M. O. T. lyengar, 
research specialist in mosquito-borne dis- 
eases, would continue his work in that field 
during 1956. 


* Ibid, p. 490. 
1 For a summary of the thirteenth session, see Inter 


national Organization, 1X, p. 390-591. 


The Commission made a number of deci- 
sions in regard to economic development in 
the area: 1) it increased its campaign against 
the coconut beetle, and recorded its apprecia- 
tion of a grant of $47,000 made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to aid in investiga- 
tions on that pest; 2) it approved co-sponsor- 
ship with the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) of a training course for 
islands fishermen in 1956; 3) it decided that 
work in fisheries in 1956 would follow the 
pattern of previous years; and 4) it approved 
the continuation of studies of subsistence 
economies during 1956. In regard to social 
development, the Commission decided that 
the Executive Officer for Social Develop- 
ment, the Cooperatives Officer and the li- 
brary maintained in Sydney should be trans- 
ferred to headquarters in Noumea. It was 
announced that during 1955 the Adviser on 
Literacy (Neijs) had completed his experi- 
mental field work in Papua and New 
Guinea; it was anticipated that his final 
report and collection of sample teaching 
materials would be ready for publication in 
1956. The Commission engaged an officer 
to advise territorial administrations desiring 
assistance in promoting cooperatives. 

The Commission approved its budget for 
1956, the largest annual budget in its his- 
tory; the total contributions by participating 
governments were set at slightly under 
£200,000 sterling, with additional funds 
coming from other sources.’ 


* South Pacific Commission Quarterly Bulletin, Janu 
ary 1956, p. 67. 
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Western European Union 


Assembly 


The second part of the first session of 
the Assembly of Western European Union 
(WEU) was held in Strasbourg on October 
24 and 28, 1955 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. John Maclay, President of the Assembly 
(United Kingdom, National Liberal and 
Conservative). A draft charter and draft 
rules of procedure, the chief items on the 
agenda, were presented to the Assembly on 
behalf of the Committee on Organization by 
the rapporteur, Mr. van der Goes van Naters 
( Netherlands, Socialist ), who stated that the 
method of creating new organizations in 
Europe had empirical merits, but that there 
was a danger of inefficient use of Europe's 
resources as a whole; he felt that the best 
possible use should be made of parliamen- 
tary time; that parliamentarians should not 
sit on committees that duplicated each 
other’s work; and that no new assemblies 
should be created without a careful exami- 
nation of the burdens involved. Mr. van 
der Goes van Naters declared that collabora- 
tion between the ministerial and parliamen- 
tary organs of WEU was the keynote of 
the charter; in order to avoid a clash be- 
tween the ministers and the Assembly, the 
charter had been drafted so as to avoid mak- 
ing general rules to govern future and un- 
known situations and to allow for each case 
to be treated on its merits as it arose. He 
stated that with the exception of two provi- 
sions where the assent of the Council of 
Europe must first be sought, the charter 
contained no provisions on which the As- 
sembly could not decide for itself. Those 
provisions which required ministerial assent 
for their implementation were permissive 
only. Mr. van der Goes van Naters further 
stated that in general, the charter contained 
political principles, while the rules laid 
down the procedural means of implement- 
ing them. The rules, he stated, represented 
the accumulated procedural experience of 


the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe and the Common Assemblies of 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC), and 
while minor improvements had been made, 
no innovations had been included. 

Before taking a vote on the draft charter 
and rules of procedure, the Assembly con- 
sidered a draft resolution under the terms 
of which it 1) would decide to adopt the 
charter and the rules of procedure; 2) 
would instruct the President to arrange with 
the Chairman of the WEU Council for a 
joint meeting to consider those provisions of 
the charter of the Assembly which required 
the agreement of the Council for their im- 
plementation, and would nominate its Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Committee on 
Organization to represent the Assembly's 
views at this joint meeting; and 3) would 
instruct the Committee on Organization to 
make proposals at the second ordinary ses- 
sion with a view to the improvement of the 
charter and the rules of procedure, in the 
light of a) the joint meeting to be held, 
4) any decision of the Assembly to refer any 
section of the charter or rules back to the 
Committee on Organization and ¢) the ex- 
perience derived from the initial period of 
implementation of the charter and rules of 
procedure. The resolution was approved 
with the exception of the first operative 
paragraph, upon which decision was re- 
served pending a vote on the charter and 
rules of procedure. The draft charter was 
first voted on section by section, and after 
various minor amendments had been ap- 
proved to some of its provisions, the charter, 
as a whole, as amended, was adopted by a 
vote of 67 to o with 1 abstention (Mr. Luci 
fero, Italy, Monarchist); the adoption was 
conditioned by the reference back to the 
Committee on Organization of various sec- 
tions of the text. After a separate vote had 


* For a summary of the firse part of the first session of the WEU Assembly, see Imiernational Organization 


X, p. 223-224 
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been taken on each of the rules of procedure 
and certain minor amendments had been 
agreed upon, the rules were agreed to, sub- 
ject to the same condition as the charter. 
The Assembly then adopted the draft resolu- 
tion as a whole, after deciding to place the 
first operative paragraph at the end. 

During its October 24 meeting, the As- 
sembly also decided to defer the appoint- 
ment of its Clerk, and, on the proposal of 
the President, referred the question of the 
composition of committees to the Bureau, 
which was instructed to inform the national 
delegations of the number of members to be 
appointed, On October 28 the Assembly, 
after considering the nominations for com- 
mittees as submitted by the Bureau, agreed 
to the nominations. 

On October 28 Mr. J. W. Beyen, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands and 
Chairman of the WEU Council, presented 
to the Assembly the first annual report of 
the Council, which contained sections on 
the cultural and social fields, the Standing 
Armaments Committee, the Agency for the 
Control of Armaments, the European Com- 
mission for the Saar Referendum, the WEU 
Assembly, the Council and its organization, 
and the Secretariat-General and its organiza- 
tion. In presenting the report, Mr. Beyen 
stated that the Council was glad to accept 
the proposal of the Assembly for a joint 
meeting of its President and the Bureau of 
its Committee on Organization with the 
Council, Mr. Beyen also declared that since 
the Council of WEU consisted of ministers 
who were responsible to their national par- 
liaments, they therefore could not be respon- 
sible also, in the parliamentary sense of the 
word, either individually or collectively to 
the WEU Assembly. He asserted that al- 
though the Assembly was thus a consulta- 
tive body without actual power over the 
Council of Ministers, it could exert a great 
deal of influence. Mr. Beyen then expressed 
apprehension at the Assembly rule which 
established the Assembly's right to adopt a 


vote of general disagreement to the Coun 
cil report; he stated that the Council would 
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have to take any specific advice of the As- 
sembly into very serious consideration, but 
it would almost certainly ignore a general 
vote of disagreement or censure, which he 
maintained would create a situation to be 
avoided in the interest of European coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. van der Goes van Naters objected to 
the statement of Mr. Beyen that the WEU 
Assembly was a consultative one; he stated 
that it had a much more specific task to 
perform than that which fell to consultative 
assemblies. He maintained that the WEU 
Assembly's functions involved a concrete, 
definite and efficient system of supervision. 
He urged the Council to respect the par- 
liamentary function of supervision embodied 
in the charter as the legal basis of the As- 
sembly. However, Mr. de la Vallée Poussin 
( Belgium, Socialist Christian) stated that he 
felt the nature of the Assembly was con- 
sultative and in that capacity it would have 
to give opinions; he also declared that he 
was not in favor of the charter and the rules 
of procedure, which, in his opinion, would 
give the public a false impression of the 
Assembly. He stated that WEU must not 
give the impression that the Assembly had 
powers which it did not possess and that 
Europe had a parliamentary Assembly 
which did not exist. 

In regard to Mr. Beyen’s criticism of the 
right of the Assembly to adopt a motion to 
disagree with the Council’s annual report, 
a number of representatives, including Mr. 
Montini (Italy, Democratic Christian), Mr. 
Lucifero (Italy, Monarchist), and Mr. Bohy 
(Belgium, Socialist), stated that it seemed 
to them unreasonable that a parliamentary 
assembly should not have the right to find 
that a report submitted to it was unaccept- 
able. Mr. Bohy asserted that the Assembly 
realized the seriousness of disagreeing with 
the general policy which emerged from a 
Council report, and he declared that the 
Assembly had taken steps to ensure that 
such a step would not be taken hastily, by 
stipulating that the motion must be signed 
by a certain minimum number of members; 
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that 24 hours must pass before action could 
be taken; and that the adoption of such a 
motion would require a majority vote by 
the representatives to the Assembly. On 
the other hand, Mr. de la Vallée Poussin 
and Mr. Rolin (Belgium, Socialist) sup- 
ported Mr. Beyen’s attitude toward the rule. 
Mr. de la Vallée Poussin stated that he 
would not be prepared to support a vote 
of censure on the content of a report pre- 
sented by the WEU Council since he be- 
lieved that would be a direct abnegation of 
the proper functions of the Assembly. Mr. 
Rolin also felt that there was nothing to 
justify the phrase in the Assembly's charter. 
He hoped that those clauses of the charter 
and the rules of procedure referring to the 
annual report would be reconsidered and 
that appropriate amendments would be 
suggested to them at the next Assembly 
meeting. 

Mr. Beyen, in replying to the comments 
expressed by the representatives, stated that 
when he had called the Assembly a consulta- 
tive one, he had had no other intention in 
doing so than to make the distinction be- 
tween the kind of Assembly, such as that of 
ECSC, which was vested with 
powers towards the executive organ, and 
other assemblies which were not. He stated 
that the WEU Assembly was a most im- 
portant institution and would play a very 
important part both in criticizing the work 
of the Council and in spreading conscious- 


certain 


ness among the European population of a 
common interest and purpose. He also 
stated that he had never advised the Assem- 
bly to affirm everything in a Council report, 
but had advised the Assembly against hav- 
ing its criticism resemble a vote of censure. 
He advised that criticism be put in a form 
which was specific and not general. Finally, 
he stressed that this was not a point which 
he had been asked to make by the Council. 

At the close of the general debate the As- 
sembly agreed to the proposal of the Presi- 
dent to refer the chapters on the Standing 


2 Western European Union, Assembly 
2d part), Proceedings, Strasbourg, 1955 


(1st session, 
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Armaments Committee and the Agency for 
the Control of Armaments to the Commit- 
tee on Defense Questions and Armaments 
and the social and cultural chapter to the 
President of the Council of Europe Consult- 
ative Assembly with a request for the com- 
ments of that Assembly. The Assembly 
decided it would consider the comments 
submitted at its second ordinary session in 
May 1956 with a view to adopting its reply 
to the report of the Council. Before con- 
cluding the second part of its first session, 
the Assembly decided to refer to the Bureau 
the date for the opening of the second ses- 
sion.” 


Council 

The Council of WEU met in Paris on 
May 3, 1956 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. H. von Brentano ( Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the German Federal Republic). 
During the Council's detailed survey of 
WEU activities, general satisfaction was ex- 
pressed that, during its first year of existence, 
WEU had completed or started the tasks 
allotted to it by the Brussels Treaty and its 
protocols, In the Saar, the Council noted 
that the referendum and the elections which 


had followed’ it had been conducted fairly 
and in accordance with the instructions is 
sued to the European Commission of WEU. 
The Council also noted that on the recom- 
mendation of the WEU Council, the Saar 
government had set up a Tribunal of Inter 
national Composition which was to ensure 


that no one suffered prejudice as a result of 
After hear 
ing the declarations of Mr. von Brentano 
and Mr. Faure (Foreign Minister of Prance) 
on the situation in the Saar, the Council 


his previous political attitude. 


stressed the importance of the tribunal being 
iN a position to operate as soon as possible. 

With regard to the control of armaments, 
the Council noted that control measures had 
been instituted on January 1, 1956 in a 
cordance with the Council decision of De 
cember 14, 1955. The Council stated that 


* For information on the Saar referendum, see Inter 


national Organization, XK, p. 224-224 


* For information on this decision, see jbid., p. 225 
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it would be possible to start test checks, visits 
and inspections within a few weeks, on the 
basis of practical arrangements which had 
been worked out; the arrangements were in- 
corporated into a resolution which gave the 
Director of the WEU Agency for the Con- 
trol of Armaments the necessary powers for 
this purpose. In addition, the Council de- 
cided that a convention would be signed 
shortly instituting a due process of law for 
the protection of private interests. In regard 
to the selection and joint production of arma- 
ments, the Council noted that the Standing 
Armaments Committee had considered solu- 
tions for the concrete problems submitted to 
it by governments. The committee had 
established three working groups to study 
antitank weapons, certain types of heli- 


* The first part of the second session of the Assem- 
bly will be summarized in a later issue of International 
Organization. 
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copters and a number of anti-aircraft weap- 
ons, and had decided to organize joint 
demonstrations and tactical exercises to en- 
able governments to reach decisions on the 
possibility of adopting these weapons, The 
chairman reported to the Council on the 
first part of the second session of the WEU 
Assembly, held from April 23 to 25, 1956. 
The Council was gratified to note the inter- 
est shown at the second session in the future 
of WEU by the parliamentary representa- 
tives of the seven member states, and their 
desire that relations between the Council 
and the Assembly should be steadily 


strengthened, Finally, the Council resolved 
to consider, at a later meeting, the future 
of WEU in the light of a report to be pre- 
pared by the Secretary General.” 


* NATO Letter, June 1956, p. 26-27. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


International Trade, 1955 


The fourth annual report prepared for 
the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)’ 
was divided into three sections, dealing re- 
spectively with 1) recent developments in 
the structure and pattern of international 
trade, 2) developments in commercial pol- 
icy, and 3) the principal activities of the 
Contracting Parties during the period un- 
der review. International trade during 
1955, the report stated, had established new 
records both in value and in volume; in 
the first half of the year, the value of world 
exports had exceeded $80,000 million (at an 
annual rate), and in the second half it rose 
by a further $5,700 million, thus reaching 
a value about 13 percent above that of 1951. 
Taking the year as a whole, the value of 
world exports had been about $83,300 mil- 
lion. In terms of volume, the increase had 
been even greater, since export prices had 
been appreciably below the level of 1951, 
and in the second half of 1955 the volume 
of world exports had reached a level ex- 
ceeding that cf 1951 by 21 percent. The 
increase in volume had also represented a 
further acceleration in the speed of its 
growth. There had been three major de- 
velopments in international trade in 1955, 
the report stated: 1) the rise in value of 
world exports in 1955 again had been main- 
ly accounted for by trade among industrial 
countries, while the relative importance of 
the non-industrial areas had continued to 
decline; 2) the increase in the export trade 
of the industrial countries in 1955 had been 
shared by North America and by the other 
industrial areas, the revival of North Amer- 
ica’s exports being due largely to a growing 
dependence of western Europe on supplies 


The Contracting Parties to the Genera! Agreement 
on Tarifls and Trade, International Trade, 1955, 


of raw material and fuels from that source; 
and 3) in 1955, many industrial countries 
had relied more heavily on imports from 
the most economic sources of supply, and 
had therefore adopted more liberal im- 
port policies. The main factors contrib- 
uting to the relative decline in the trade 
between industrial and non-industrial areas 
were outlined by the report as follows: 1) 
The increase in the production of natural 
raw materials and fuels in the industrial 
areas themselves. 2) The effect of the in- 
creased production of manufactured raw 
materials on international trade; the report 
stated that production of manufactured sub- 
stitutes for raw materials had begun as a 
result of wartime scarcities, but had been 
encouraged by the rise in the relative price 
of natural raw materials, so that the rate 
of growth of such substitutes as a whole 
since 1950 had been about twice as rapid 
as that of manufacturing production, It 
was estimated that the import requirements 
of the 
roughly 40 percent larger than the actual 


industrial areas would have been 


imports in 1955 if those substitutes had not 
existed, and the report stated that the ad 
vantages to non-industrial areas of improved 
terms of trade might vanish rapidly if the 
trend toward substitution continued at the 
same rate. 3) The effect of the relative de 
cline of the textile industries in the indus 
trial areas; the textile industries in the 
industrial areas had risen, compared to the 


1938 volume, only about half as much as 
had all other manufacturing industries, 
with the result that demand for imports 
of raw materials, of which the textile indus- 
tries absorbed a comparatively high input 
per unit of output, had substantially de 


Geneva, May 1956; for information on the report tor 
1954, see International Organization, 1X, p. 596-598 
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clined, especially in regard to imports from 
non-industrial areas, 

Turning to the large share which North 
America had had in the growth of world 
exports, the report stated that it had been 
mainly accounted for by higher exports to 
industrial destinations, about half due to 
trade between the United States and Can- 
ada, and the remainder being characterized 
by a much more substantial increase to the 
European sterling area than had occurred 
between 1953 and 1954. Disposal of agri- 
cultural surplus commodities had played a 
larger part in the increase in United States 
exports in 1955 than in 1954, the report 
stated; however, since sales of surplus com- 
modities called for disbursements in the na- 
tional currencies of the importing countries, 
rather than for payments in dollars, the 
world’s adverse trade balance vis-a-vis North 
America, which in 1954 and 1955 was 
nearly the same, actually corresponded to 
a smaller dollar deficit on merchandise ac- 
count in the latter year. The improvement 
in the world’s dollar position on merchan- 
dise account was also due to the fact that 
North America had increased its imports 
during 1955. 

The report examined several aspects of 
the intensification of competition between 
industrial countries and the endeavor to 
lower production costs: 1) The result of 
“liberalization” of imports, particularly in 
the removal of discrimination against dol- 
lar sources, had enabled Europeans to de- 
vote more attention to price considerations, 
and thereby improve their competitiveness. 
2) A number of industrial countries had 
introduced, during 1955, important meas- 
ures of suspension or temporary reduction 
of import duties on raw materials and capi- 
tal goods; the extent of those measures had 
shown that the intensification of competi- 
tion among industrial suppliers on world 
markets had led to a growing realization of 
the adverse effects of protection on costs of 
production. 3) A relative decline of sup- 
plies from their overseas territories had also 
contributed to the growing realization in 
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the industrial countries of Europe of the 
need to cut down their export prices, and, 
therefore, their costs of production. The 
general commodity composition of inter- 
national trade, which had remained fairly 
constant from 1952 to 1954, had undergone 
a major change in the first half of 1955; 
manufactures, which in the earlier period 
had accounted for 46-47 percent of the total 
value of exports, had increased to 49 per- 
cent, while the share of primary products 
correspondingly had fallen from 53-54 per- 
cent to 51 percent. Thus, the increase in 
trade in manufactures between the first 
halves of 1954 and 1955 was 12 percent, 
while trade in primary products rose by 
only 5 percent. The average price level of 
all commodities in 1955 had shown only 
small fluctuations as compared with the pre- 
ceding year; price levels of both primary 
products and manufactures were essentially 
unaltered. 

In the course of its general review of 
recent developments in the structure and 
pattern of international trade, the report 
called attention to the reappearance of 
west Germany and Japan as main exporting 
countries; the increase in their relative im- 
portance, it stated, had taken place not only 
at the expense of North America but also 
of the United Kingdom, while the western 
European countries, as a group, had been 
able to hold their ground. The low level 
of the export surplus of the non-industrial 
areas was also noted by the report, which 
stated that as a result of the low rate of 
growth of the exports of those areas, the 
export surplus in 1955 had been only one- 
third of what it had been in both 1951 and 
1953. After examining the upward trend 
in the commercial exchange of the Soviet 
Union, eastern Europe and communist 
China with the rest of the world, the report 
stated that the rate of growth in that trade 
was nearly the same as the rate of growth 
experienced by the industrial areas of the 
western world between 1954 and 1955, but 
that the value of trade of the eastern coun- 
tries had not been as large as could have 
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been expected on the basis of the trade 
agreements contracted with other countries. 
The composition of the exports of those 
countries had, however, undergone a sig- 
nificant shift in favor of manufactures, and 
the report stated that they might have a 
competitive advantage in the supply of capi- 
tal goods over the major western industrial 
countries as a result of a more advanced 
technical integration in the form of ex- 
change of designs and the like within the 
area and the specialization that had oc- 
curred in the various countries of the area. 

After considering developments during 
1955 in trade in individual commodities 
and in separate regions and individual 
countries, the report turned to developments 
in commercial policy during the year under 
review. The revision of customs tariffs had 
continued during 1955, it stated, but with- 
out greatly altering the general level of tariff 
rates. In 1953 amd 1954 there had been 
considerable progress in removing quantita- 
tive restrictions on trade, and the freer pat- 
tern of trade and payments that had 
emerged had been maintained during 1955; 
however, the report stated, the more re- 
strained use that had been made of restric- 
tive measures during 1955 did not give 
grounds for complacency, since a substantial 
part of world trade remained under licens- 
ing control or quota restriction, and only 
in the dollar area were imports generally 
free from such impediments. 


Other Matters 
The fourth GATT tariff conference was 
held in Geneva from January 18 to May 23, 


1956; participating in the round of multi- 
lateral negotiations, the first of its kind since 
1950-1951, were the following Contracting 
Parties: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Canada, Chile, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Haiti, Italy, Japan, Norway, Peru, Sweden, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and United 
States. In addition, the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community 
was represented. The Contracting Parties 
engaged in some 60 intergovernmental 
negotiations for the stabilization or reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers; the results were to be 
incorporated in the tariff schedules of 
GATT. The import trade of the negotiat- 
ing countries in the items affected by the 
concessions granted in the negotiations was 
estimated at about $2.5 billion a year. At 
the close of negotiations the Sixth Protocol 
of Supplementary Concessions to GATT, 
embodying the results of the negotiations, 
was opened for signature. According to 
press reports, Mr. L. Dana Wilgress (Can- 
ada), chairman of the Contracting Parties, 
told the session that the reduction of in- 
dividual rates of duty had been limited for 
a variety of reasons; with some exceptions, 
most of the concessions had tended to vary 
between a reduction of 15 percent, on the 
one hand, and the binding of existing rates, 
on the other.” The United States, it was 
subsequently reported, had traded tariff 
concessions on imports estimated to be 
worth $653,000,000 a year, in return for 
substantial duty cuts on $400,000,000 of 
exports.’ 


International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


The fifth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission for Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries was held in Ottawa, Canada from 
June 6 to 11, 1955 under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Stewart Bates (Canada).’ The Com- 


2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXXIV, p. 941; 
Department of State Press Release 274, May 25, 1956; 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, International 
Trade News Bulletin, V1, p. 196 


mission had before it research reports from 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and a report on 
German fisheries in West Greenland waters. 


* The Times (London), May 24, 1956 

* New York Times, June 8, 1956 

* Por a summary of the fourth meeting 
mission, see International Organization, 1X, p. 454 


of the Com 
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The Standing Committee on Research 
and Statistics made the following recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the 
compilation and publication of statistical in- 
formation: 1) the Secretariat should request 
that in addition to current statistical require- 
ments, governments should submit sum- 
mary statistics on landings of all species by 
sub-areas; 2) the Secretariat should publish 
summary tables of total landings by species 
and by subareas; and 3) wherever possible 
statistics of landings by gear and effort 
should be submitted and published by 
months and by sub-divisions. The Standing 


OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Committee decided it would hold a mid- 
year meeting, to be convened in Biarritz, 
France in March 1956, for the purpose of 
discussing the problem of sampling oceanic 
stocks which were partly demersal and 
partly pelagic, and making a special study 
of the characteristics of the catches of the 
salt fish fleet. The Commission, which had 
proposed an amendment to its Convention 
that would permit the holding of annual 
meetings in countries outside North Amer- 
ica, chose Halifax, Canada as the site of its 
1956 meeting.’ 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


The fourteenth plenary meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was held in Paris, France from June 20 
through 25, 1955 under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Edouard J. Senn (France).’ Dele- 
gates from 30 member countries and ob- 
servers from 18 countries and from 5 inter- 
national organizations attended the meeting. 
Portugal announced its accession to the 
Committee effective July 1, 1955, bringing 
the total membership to 32 governments, 
The Committee heard reports from its 
oficers, and a review of the world cotton 
situation and statements on the cotton situa- 
tion in the various countries. Fifteen reso- 
lutions were adopted at the meeting, of 
which the first six related to the finances 
and organization of the Committee. In the 
other resolutions adopted the Commission 
inter alia: 1) provided for the continued 
publication of the Monthly Review and the 
Quarterly Statistical Bulletin, and author- 
ized the Secretariat to publish a base book 
of cotton statistics as one issue of the Quar- 
terly Statistical Bulletin; 2) stressed the im- 
portance of the statistics requested by it from 
member governments and asked members to 
review the availability of statistical informa- 
tion in their countries and to take steps to 
meet any deficiencies; 3) requested that, in 


2 PAO Fisheries Bulletin, VI, p. 148-150 
1 For information on the thirteenth plenary meeting 


addition to statistics already sent it by mem- 
ber governments on production, exports, 
imports, and prices of rayon and other syn- 
thetic fibers, there be added statistics on 
consumption, and in compiling such sta- 
tistics, the Committee requested the Secre- 
tariat to make use of those already collected 
by other organizations; 4) emphasized the 
importance of harsh short staple cotton to 
consuming countries, and requested that the 
attention of countries exporting this cotton 
be drawn to the desirability of increasing 
export availability and production wherever 
possible; 5) stressed the growing importance 
of laboratory testing of the fiber properties 
of commercial cottons, and requested the 
Secretariat to continue to maintain contacts 
with other organizations interested in fiber 
testing, while the standing committee was 
requested to consider what action, if any, 
the International Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee might appropriately take in this field; 
6) requested the standing committee to ex- 
amine the policies of governments in regard 
to the consumption of cotton and of com- 
peting fibers, and to submit a report on the 
matter to the fifteenth plenary meeting; and 
7) paid tribute to Dr. Arthur W. Palmer, 
former General Secretary of the Committee 


of the Committee, see International Organization, 1X, 


P. 4547455 





INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


and to Dr. Paolo N. Rogers, former vice- 
chairman of the Committee. 

In discussing the present world cotton 
situation, the Committee noted that in spite 
of the relatively high level of consumption 
during the last four seasons, production had 
exceeded cotton consumption by a substan- 
tial amount with the result that large in- 
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creases had occurred in world carry-over 
stocks, such increases being concentrated in 
the United States. Mr. E. D. White (United 
States) was re-elected chairman of the stand- 
ing committee for 1955-1956. The fifteenth 
plenary meeting was scheduled to be held 
in Washington, D. C. about the middle of 
May 1956.” 


International Whaling Commission 


The seventh annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission was held in 
Moscow from July 18 to 24, 1955. All of 
the seventeen member governments were 
represented except Brazil, and observers 
were present from Argentina, Italy, the As- 
sociation of Whaling Companies, the Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. At the end of his three-year term 
as chairman, tribute was paid to Dr. Rem- 
ington Kellogg (United States), who was 
succeeded by Dr. G. J. Leinesch (Nether- 
lands) for the succeeding three years. The 
Commission elected Mr. R. G. R. Wall 
(United Kingdom) as vice-chairman to re- 
place Dr. Leinesch. After the Commission 
had considered the reports of the Technical 
Committee and the Scientific Committee, it 
adopted amendments to the schedule, con- 
taining the whaling regulations annexed to 
the 1946 Convention. It was reported that 
the decisions had not been unanimous and 
that none of the amendments to the sched- 
ule would come into operation until they 
had been submitted to all member govern- 
ments, which had the right to object within 
a period of go days. The Commission de- 
cided to request the United States to pro- 


2 International Cotton Advisory Committee, Cotton: 
Monthly Review of the World Situation, 1X, p. 10-12. 


ceed with the amendment of the 1946 
Convention by means of a protocol so that 
helicopters and other aircraft could be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the Con- 
vention. 

The Commission was gratified to note 
that there had been fewer infractions of 
whaling regulations in 1955 than in 1954; 
however, the number of lost whales had in- 
creased from the previous year. The Com- 
mission decided to intensify its efforts at 
whale marking and set aside $2,800 for that 
purpose in its budget for the new fiscal year. 
The amendment to the schedule, proposed 
in 1953, prohibiting the catching of blue 
whales in the north Atlantic and the north 
Pacific for a period of five years, to which 
Denmark and Iceland had registered objec- 
tion within the prescribed period, was 
rescinded. In regard to administrative 
matters, the Commission approved its ex- 
penditure of $6,359 for the financial year 
1954-1955, and adopted a budget of $9,800 
for 1955-1956. It also made certain changes 
in its standing orders, to provide that two 
annual meetings out of every three be held 
in London, where the Commission's office 
was situated,” 


* For « summary of the sixth meeting of the Com 
mission, see International Organization, 1X, p. 455 
3 PAO Pisheries Balletin, Vill, p. 221-225 
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